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Note on the use of names 


To protect my interlocutors' anonymity I have used pseudonyms for all individuals, 
except for public figures like activists, politicians, and authors who have publicly 
spoken or written about the topics I discuss. 

I have not used a pseudonym for my field research site, since my discussion 
of local history and geography make the comunidad easily identifiable as Cala Ca- 
la/Nogalani. 


Introduction 


On a sunny day in April 2017 I accompanied Roberto Angola, an Afrobolivian' co- 
calero (coca farmer) from Cala Cala to the recently finished structure of the Centro 
de Interpretación de la Hoja de Coca, Café de Altura y Cultura Afroboliviana, a museum 
built within the territorial boundaries of the comunidad” Nogalani, in the Yungas 
of Bolivia.’ Several people from Nogalani, “los de arriba” (lit. “the ones from above”) 
as Roberto usually referred to them, were busy with preparations for the visit of a 
commission from La Paz, led by the vice minister of tourism. The purpose of the 
visit was the final inspection of a project that people had been engaged in for the 


1 To refer to my interlocutors, throughout the book | mostly use the term Afrobolivian/Afrob- 
oliviano/a or the very common and colloquial Afro, since this is the term most Afrobolivians 
prefer. | use blanco/a, negro/a, moreno/a, zambo/a, ‘black’ and ‘white; as well as any other terms 
connoting phenotype and race only in direct quotations or in cases where | want to highlight 
that my interlocutors explicitly referred to an individual’s phenotypical appearance or skin 
color. | use the term Afrodescendiente/Afrodescendant in the context of dealing with specific 
political discourses and self-positioning practices. In Bolivia, Afrodescendiente is a term mainly 
used in political and legal language and not in everyday conversation. 

2 | speak of comunidad or comunidades to refer to a very specific type of collective in the Yun- 
gas, la comunidad cocalera or campesina, which exhibits many particularities that are of great 
importance to my discussion of Afrobolivianity (see chapter 3). | will only use the term “comu- 
nidad Afroboliviana” in direct quotes, since in Bolivia, there is only one example of a comunidad 
in the sense outlined above that can be described as Afrobolivian. For referring to abstract, 
contingent notions of (Afrobolivian) collectivity in particular localities or nationwide, | will 
therefore use the English term community. Differentiating terminologically between comu- 
nidad and community allows for the fleshing out of some important aspects of the relation 
between an ethnoracially articulated sense of community and other forms of collectivity and 
belonging. Afrobolivians from Cala Cala, for instance, often refer to themselves in collec- 
tive terms as “los Afros de Cala Cala” (which | translate as “the Afrobolivian community of Cala 
Cala”); yet they also belong to a comunidad that transcends this ethnoracial collective (see 
chapters 3-5). 

3 Cala Cala is a small conglomerate of houses located downhill from Nogalani. It was once 
a small estate (estancia) inhabited exclusively by Afrobolivians but has been a part of the 
hacienda Nogalani since the end of the 19th century. | will clarify the relation between Cala 
Cala and Nogalani in later chapters. 
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last four years. The minister and a team of experts (architects, lawyers, and accoun- 
tants) had travelled the four hours from Bolivia’s highland metropolis of La Paz to 
oversee the final stages of equipping the Centro de Interpretación. 

As I arrived at the scene with Roberto, several people were busy mopping the 
floors, assembling different kinds of local produce (coca, tangerines, oranges and 
coffee) in representative bowls. Víctor, another Afrobolivian community leader, was 
carrying four saya drums into a corner of the museum and placed them on a podi- 
um underneath some photographs showing Afrobolivian saya musicians and dan- 
cers in their colorful dresses. The museum was already equipped with flat screen 
televisions attached to the walls, and with information panels on coca and coffee 
cultivation, as well as on aspects of Afrobolivian culture. 

Suddenly, more people started entering the building and announced the arri- 
val of the first members of the commission. From a luxurious Toyota Land Cruiser 
emerged “el arquitecto,” the architect responsible for the construction and equip- 
ping of the museum. He informed the crowd that the minister had been held up in 
Coroico, another village in the Bolivian Yungas, where he had inspected the comple- 
tion of another Centro de Interpretación, but that he would arrive shortly. He ordered 
some of the men to help him carry the last pieces of equipment he had brought 
with him at the last moment. From the trunk of his car, they unloaded a male and 
a female mannequin and various bags of clothes and carried them into the muse- 
um. There, they set them up next to the drums, unpacked the clothes — that turned 
out to be Afrobolivian saya dress — and hastily dressed them. The two mannequins 
and the drums Víctor had placed in the corner were the main attraction of the ex- 
hibition on Afrobolivian culture in the museum. At the opposite side of the room 
stood another statue of a man with visibly ‘black’ features stretching out his hand 
and holding a coffee plant, wearing traditional clothing associated with the region. 

The preparations were just finished when another luxurious 4x4 vehicle emer- 
ged on the steep road leading up to the area where the Centro de Interpretación had 
been built. This time, it was the vice minister, accompanied by a member of the 
Asamblea Legislativa Plurinacional, Bolivia's parliament. The assembled comunarios 
(members of the comunidad) lined up in front of the main entrance, greeted the 
vice minister with warm words, welcoming him to Nogalani and thanking him on 
behalf of all its members for making the construction of the museum possible. He 
responded equally enthusiastically, commenting on the stunning beauty of the cli- 
mate and landscape of the Yungas, and expressing his satisfaction at how nicely 
the museum had turned out. He was then invited to take the first ever tour of the 
brand new museum. The basics of coca cultivation were explained to him and his 
companions, and they were offered a gift of dried coca leaves that the comunarios 
had prepared for them. They went on to the section explaining the cultivation of 
organic high altitude coffee, and the process of peeling, roasting and grinding the 
beans. Eventually, it was time to move on to the Afrobolivian section, where Roberto 
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Figure 1: Mannequins with saya dress and Cala Cala's saya drums (left) and the statue of 
an Afrobolivian coffee cultivator (right) in the Centro de Interpretación (photographs by the 
author) 


was given the task of explaining the saya exhibits and introducing the commission 
to “Afrobolivian culture.” 

Roberto was visibly nervous that day, despite the fact that 1 knew him to be 
a very calm, confident man with an astonishing gift of self-reflection, leadership, 
spirit and eloquence. As he stood in front of the assembled community and the 
visitors from La Paz, he pointed at the saya drums and said: 


“I have known this since | can remember. So it’s very old. | mean in comparison 
with the saya of today” (he now pointed to the pictures on the wall accompanying 
the exhibition of the drums) “that came up only later, right? In those moments. | 
am forty-four years old now and those drums must be from the 60s or 70s, look, 
right? So they are very old, but they still have their strength, right? Yes, | think 
that's it” 


4 “Desde que yo tengo uso de razón, yo he conocido eso. Entonces es súper antiguo. O sea en comparación 
con la saya de hoy que recién salió después, ¿no es cierto? En estos momentos. Yo hasta ahora tengo 44 
años y aproximadamente esos son de los años 70 0 60, mira, ¿nove? Entonces son súper antiguos, pero 
todavía siguen mostrando, digamos, su fortaleza, ¿no es cierto? Sí. Yo creo que eso nomás.” 
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Through his statement, Roberto linked the drums — a material representation of 
Afrobolivian culture — with his biography, highlighting how important they were 
for him since “they have been there since I can remember.” For him, the drums 
say something about who he is and while they are indeed “very old,” they maintain 
their strength (“fortaleza”) up to the present. He juxtaposed the drums people were 
looking at with “the saya of today” (“la saya de hoy”), often a shorthand descripti- 
on for referring to Afrobolivian culture more generally. Through this juxtaposition 
he revealed a tension between what he considered important about being Afrob- 
olivano and the representation of Afrobolivianity put forth through the museum. 
When I later spoke to the vice minister and some members of the delegation, they 
expressed a similar concern, but from the opposite perspective. The vice minister 
himself remarked apprehensively that the presentation of the saya drums needed 
to be “improved and deepened” (“mejorado y profundizado”), failing to acknowledge 
that Roberto had intended just that: giving the display of Afrobolivian culture’ a 
meaning beyond the museum, expressing what it means for people like him. For 
the delegation from La Paz, the exhibition was based on a representation and per- 
formance of Afrobolivianity that, from their perspective, Roberto was not able or 
willing to produce at that moment. The mutual disappointment was based on di- 
verging concepts and ideas of what it means to be Afrobolivian — to different peop- 
le, institutions and the state — and how Afrobolivianity ought to be expressed and 
represented. 

As the guests of honor were led into the adjacent auditorium for lunch, I sat 
with Roberto and Victor at the entrance to this remarkable building, chewing coca 
in complete silence. Roberto and Victor seemed to be quite overwhelmed and as 
we sat, I thought about the first time people in Cala Cala had told me about the 
tourism project they were in the middle of developing. In 2014, nobody was talking 
about a museum and people were discussing only the remote possibility of being 
granted government funds to develop a small community-based tourism project. 
In fact, people in Cala Cala initially hadnt even thought of community tourism at 
all when they approached the Mancomunidad de Municipios — the regional confede- 
ration of municipal governments — in order to ask for funds to build a simple, one- 
room building where they could hold community meetings. The officer at the Man- 
comunidad had told them that he unfortunately did not have any funds available, but 
that the “office down the hall” (“la oficina al fondo”) had just received a multi-million 
dollar grant from the Interamerican Development Bank (IDB) to fund the Progra- 
ma Nacional de Turismo Comunitario (PNTC, National Community Tourism Program) 
and that they should ask there. The people from Cala Cala took that lead and, four 
years and innumerable meetings later, we were sitting in front of a large museum 
during a visit by the vice minister of tourism, an outcome nobody in Cala Cala 
would have been able to foresee. 
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People in Cala Cala often emphasized how strange and surprising many of the 
developments and the eventual construction of the museum in Nogalani were to 
them — a generalized feeling people expressed and something that goes well beyond 
the “professional puzzlement of the ethnographer. Not only had the people of Cala 
Cala and Nogalani — a comunidad of only about 150 households — just inaugurated a 
museum project worth tens of thousands of US dollars while the high school right 
next to it was in a deplorable condition; it was also quite remarkable that Nogala- 
ni was singled out as the site of a Centro de Interpretación de la Cultura Afroboliviana. 
There are only eleven Afrobolivian households in the entire comunidad - as opposed 
to over 100 Aymara households. Of these eleven Afrobolivian households, only two 
were actively engaged in the tourism project.? And — as we have seen — even one of 
the most engaged individuals was not able to produce a representation of ‘Afroboli- 
vian culture’ deemed adequate in the eyes of the vice minister and his commission. 
What is more, the Afrobolivian culture’ depicted in the museum was just thirty ye- 
ars ago expected to be ‘lost’ in the near future and despite efforts at revitalization, 
it hardly played a role in Cala Cala’s everyday life or its residents’ sense of being 
Afrobolivian (see chapter 3). 

I argue, however, that this situation, as unlikely as it might seem at first glance, 
is by no means a mere coincidence, as Roberto sometimes contemplated when he 
tried to make sense of the journey that led him and Cala Cala from the “office down 
the hall” to the doorstep of the finished museum. The Centro de Interpretación is just 
one material representation of a wider set of processes set in motion by Bolivia's 
proclaimed ‘re-founding’; it is an outcome of plurinational governance and deve- 
lopment. The journey of Cala Cala’s inhabitants from wanting to have a place to 
socialize to becoming engaged in a museum project based on Afrobolivian culture’ 
is only one example of the processes this book will describe and analyze. Cala Cala's 
journey is deeply entangled with a particular political, cultural and social conjunc- 
ture — Bolivia's plurinational moment — where an “indigenous state” (Postero 2017) 
engages with its subjects through politics, law and development in novel ways. 
In this plurinational conjuncture, discourses of cultural diversity and indigenous 
rights dating back to the 1970s have reached a preliminary peak in importance. For 
Afrobolivians in Cala Cala, the discourses of plurinationality are most strongly felt 
when engaging the legal entitlements and novel avenues for political enfranchise- 
ment associated with the recognition of el pueblo Afroboliviano (“the Afrobolivian 
people”) in Bolivia’s 2009 Plurinational Constitution. Since then, the concept of el 
pueblo Afroboliviano has become a central pillar of Afrobolivian identity politics, as 
well as an important discursive device for framing demands vis-a-vis the state. Wi- 
thout going into much detail here (see chapter 9), it is important to introduce some 


5 See chapter 3 for details on the number and composition of households in Cala Cala. 
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key features of the concept. On the one hand, addressing Afrobolivians as a pue- 
blo implies the assumption that Afrobolivians all over the country share definable 
characteristics that unite them as a collectivity, while at the same time clearly dif- 
ferentiating them from other pueblos. In the language of the Constitution, those 
characteristics have to do with “cultural identity” “language,” “historic tradition,” 


» a 


“institutions,” “territory” and “world view” (see Article 30 of the Bolivian Consti- 
tution of 2009). In the example of the opening vignette, those purportedly unique 
characteristics form the basis for an exhibition on Afrobolivian ‘culture; but the 
impact and the scope of the pueblo concept are not limited to museum projects. On 
the other hand, invoking el pueblo Afroboliviano leads to the assumption that Afrob- 
olivian demands ought to be accommodated by the Plurinational State within the 
framework of collective rights also applied to indigenous groups in the 2009 Con- 
stitution. As will become clear throughout my study, both assumptions and their 
myriad ramifications are often problematic and subject to severe criticism. Yet they 
also serve as new reference points and provide an additional sphere of resonance 
for articulating Afrobolivian claims. Beyond formally granting Afrobolivians spe- 
cial collective rights equal to those of indigenous groups (“pueblos indígena originario 
campesinos”), constitutional recognition has meant a great deal of attention for the 
category Afroboliviano in national politics, as well as from international develop- 
ment actors and the media.* As a consequence of these developments, local noti- 
ons of identity, community and belonging are changing. In the opening vignette, 
we have already encountered references to various collective identifications (Afros, 
cocaleros, comunarios, and “los de arriba”). These local terms relate in different ways to 
the broader categories Afro(boliviano) and Aymara, as well as to specific places in the 
local ethnographic context (Nogalani and Cala Cala). As will become clear in subse- 
quent chapters, they furthermore specifically relate to concepts of indigeneity and 
blackness on a national and global scale. 

Beyond hinting at the multiplicity of collective identifications in Cala Cala, this 
short episode introduces another important aspect of my argument, namely that 
the meanings of Afrobolivianity itself are contested. The depiction of Afroboliviani- 
ty in the exhibition heavily focuses on the aspect of 'Afrobolivian culture’ expressed 
by the explicit reference to “Cultura Afroboliviana” in the museums name, but also 
by the overarching importance saya is given in the exhibitions concept. Yet it is 
clear that Afrobolivianity is also related to ideas of race and racialized difference. 


6 Article 31 of Bolivia's 2009 Constitutions reads: “The Afro-Bolivian people enjoy, in everything 
corresponding, the economic, social, political and cultural rights that are recognized in the 
Constitution for the nations and the rural native indigenous peoples.” (“El pueblo afroboliviano 
goza, en todo lo que corresponda, de los derechos económicos, sociales, políticos y culturales recono- 
cidos en la Constitución para las naciones y pueblos indígena originario campesinos”) Unless other- 
wise noted, the translated passages from the Constitution are from the English translation 
provided by www.constituteproject.org. 
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The phenotypical appearance of the Afrobolivian mannequins serves as a material 
expression of this very widespread racialized perspective on Afrobolivianity. The 
fact that the mannequins' phenotype was neither explicitly addressed during the 
planning stages of the project, nor mentioned in the information pertaining to 
the exhibition, serves as a reminder of the “absent presence of race” (Wade, De- 
ister, et al. 2014) in Bolivia and Latin America more generally. Moreover, as Ro- 
berto's short statement quoted at the beginning vividly exemplifies, there are also 
local understandings of what it means to be Afroboliviano. Those understandings of 
Afrobolivianity are often rooted in individual biographies, local history and kinship 
relations and reflect a different perspective on processes of collective identificati- 
on, difference and community, and on the place of Afrobolivianity in plurinational 
Bolivia. 

In what remains of this introduction, 1 will sketch my theoretical approach 
to Afrobolivianity as developed through my long-term involvement with people in 
Cala Cala and my engagement with the literature on Afrodescendants and indige- 
nous people in Latin America. I will then provide an overview of the structure of 
my argument and how this is reflected in the ethnographic chapters that follow. 
In the next chapter, I will outline my perspectives and my methodology, including 
a reflection on my roles in the field and some general comments on the danger of 
reification when studying categories of identification. 


Theoretical framework 


My study of Afrobolivianity is situated within the recently emerging field of stu- 
dying indigeneity and Afrodescendencia in Latin America within a common analy- 
tical framework. Similar to most of the studies I will introduce in the following 
paragraphs, my project was from its inception designed to be situated at the inter- 
section of different disciplinary and regional areas of interest. Therefore, instead 
of being able to draw from a well-established canon of theoretical approaches and 
concepts, the analytical tools, perspectives and interpretative stances come from 
a variety of sources. I take my main cues from theoretical approaches that have 
- in some way or another — paved the way for decentering established notions of 
certain areas of inquiry. My basic understanding of the politics of difference with 
regard to Afrodescendants in Latin America is derived from Peter Wade's work, 
which has shown the complex interrelations of race, ethnicity, and nation in Latin 
America (Wade 2009a; Wade 2009b; Wade 2010). From Wade's work I take the fun- 
damental understanding that there are myriad conceptual overlaps between race 
and ethnicity, blackness, indigeneity, and mixture (mestizaje) in Latin America, but 
also important rifts, separations and contradictions. This is why I embrace his ap- 
proach of maintaining the terminological distinction between race and ethnicity 
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in Latin America in order to address empirical and conceptual entanglements as 
well as separations. At the same time, I follow Mark Andersons proposal to use 
the term “ethnoracial” in order “to highlight how identity categories often entang- 
le notions of biological and cultural differences” (Anderson 2009:29), whenever my 
ethnographic data shows that references to ethnicity (broadly understood by most 
of my interlocutors to refer to a group identity based on cultural characteristics) 
and race (equally broadly understood as a group identity based on physical ap- 
pearance and/or perceived biological descent) are not neatly separable. Viewing 
race and ethnicity, as well as blackness and indigeneity as inextricably linked in 
Latin America, 1 draw on scholarship on blackness and indigeneity in an equal 
manner, highlighting the possible avenues of cross-fertilization of these strands 
of literature. In order to ground my analysis of blackness and indigeneity as they 
relate to Afrobolivians in social practice, I briefly introduce selected contributi- 
ons from the anthropological study of ethnicity and processes of shaping collective 
identities. Subsequently, I summarize my approach to law as a decisive factor in 
re-shaping notions of identity, ‘groupness’ and boundaries, namely the notion of 
“legalizing identities” as developed by Jan Hoffmann French in her recent work on 
Brazil (French 2009). French’s approach not only destabilizes common notions of 
blackness and indigeneity as separate modes of identification, but also fruitfully 
links debates on cultural change, legal recognition, political mobilization and the 
renegotiation of identities. 


New perspectives on blackness and indigeneity in Latin America 


In recent years, there has been an upsurge in publications dealing with indigenous 
people and Afrodescendants in Latin America within a single analytical framework. 
This has not always been the case. As Peter Wade (Wade 2010:24) has observed, the 
situation was marked by a fairly deep-seated divide between studies of black people 
and studies of indigenous peoples. Citing Colombia as an example, Wade contends 
that this divide in scholarship is at least in part a consequence of the fact that 
black and indigenous peoples have for the longest time occupied different spaces 
in Latin America’s “structures of alterity”: indigenous people as cultural others and 
black people — if not “invisible” (de Friedemann 1984) — as racial others. As a con- 
sequence of this divide, in Latin American Anthropology there are few examples of 
studies that treat indigenous people and Afrodescendants within a single frame- 
work and usually indigeneity and blackness are approached with fundamentally 
different theoretical tools. Indigenous people have been studied as ethnic groups, 
Afrodescendants as a racial group (Wade 2010). Studying indigenous people, an- 
thropologists inquired into traditional forms' of social, political or religious life 
that have survived or have been modified by colonialism (de la Cadena and Starn 
20072). At least implicitly, notions of continuity and rootedness have played a part 
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in this, albeit that tendency is increasingly being questioned and debated (Canessa 
2007; da Cuña and De Almeida 2000). In its most radical form, critics of indi- 
geneity have questioned not only the analytical value of the concept but have also 
disavowed it politically due to its essentialism and exclusionary tendencies (Kuper 
2003). Black people in Latin America have been approached either from a more 
sociological perspective, inquiring into Latin American “race relations' or racism, 
or from an anthropological approach, in which black people have been linked to 
notions of cultural survivals from Africa (Herskovits 1990) and concepts like dia- 
spora, creolization and hybridity. Rather than continuities, these concepts focus 
on transnationalism, cultural innovation and hybrid identities (Dixon and Burdick 
2012; Greene 2007a; Rossbach de Olmos and Drotbohm 2009; Whitten and Torres 
1998; Yelvington 2006; cf. Gilroy 1993; and Hall 1997). Although this depiction of the 
divide seems rather schematic, it has only been overcome in recent years and in 
many aspects still persists today. 


Afro-indigenous multiculturalisms 


However, in recent years, historically oriented works have demonstrated the re- 
lative flexibility of categories and ensuing negotiations of belonging within the 
Spanish colonial casta system (Albiez-Wieck 2017), and have occasionally even focu- 
sed explicitly on the relationship between native /indigenous parts of the popula- 
tion and black slaves or former slaves (Gutiérrez Brockington 2006; O'Toole 2012; 
Restall 2005; Restall 2009). Those studies have decentered the notion of separate 
spaces of black and indigenous sociality and culture from colonial and early repu- 
blican times until the present. From an anthropological perspective, an increasing 
number of scholars have targeted the ways Afrodescendant groups make sense of 
multicultural reforms and draw on indigeneity by tapping into transnational indi- 
genism (Niezen 2003) and related politics of identity (Hooker 2005; Hooker 2008). 
In an article focusing on Peru, but with wider regional implications, Shane Gree- 
ne has argued that we are increasingly confronted with situations where “states 
project a potential, if not in practice an actual, ethno-cultural and racial equiva- 
lence between Afro-descendent and indigenous populations in the region” (Greene 
2007a:329). This situation he refers to as “Afro-Indigenous multiculturalisms.” For 
Colombia, Peter Wade has pointed out the tendency of indianizing or indigeni- 
zing blackness through engagement with the multicultural state (Wade 1995; Wa- 
de 2006a; Wade 2009c), an approach taken up by various scholars (Ng’weno 2007; 
Restrepo 2004) rendering it more precisely as an ethnicization of blackness and 
emphasizing its inherent tendencies to fix, homogenize and ruralize black identi- 
ty in the Pacific Region of Colombia (see also Rossbach de Olmos 2009). Thinking 
along the same general lines, Shane Greene (Greene 20072) has introduced the no- 
tion of the “holy trinity of multicultural peoplehood,” highlighting the influence 
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that the reforms’ legal and political definition of a certain type of collective subject 
(un pueblo) have on the political subjectivities of indigenous and Afrodescendant 
people. In a very interesting case study from Honduras, Mark Anderson develops 
his concept of “black indigenism” in order to make sense of the cultural politics 
of Garifuna activism in multicultural Honduras (Anderson 2009). A similar focus 
on Latin American multiculturalism also informs recent analyses of black social 
movements in Latin America and blackness more generally (Rahier 2012a; Rahier 
2014). At the same time, those studies have shown that beyond references to in- 
digeneity filtered through multicultural regimes of recognition, Afrodescendants 
draw on notions of diasporic routes (Greene 2007a) and global notions of blackness 
and Afrodescendencia in processes of negotiating identities, constructing belonging 
and also political alliances (Rahier 2012b; Wade 2009c). The crucial point is that 
blackness and indigeneity — and associated tropes of diaspora vs. roots, race vs. 
ethnicity, ‘Indians’ vs. black people — should not be seen as two opposing and in- 
compatible modes of identity formation and political contestation, but rather as 
complementary elements of a process by which concepts like “black indigeneity” or 
“indigenous blackness” can become avenues into “partially disrupt[ing] a conceptu- 
al-political grid that links indigeneity with Indians and Blacks with displacement” 
(Anderson 2009:22). I will directly address the possibilities and limitations of ar- 
ticulating Afrobolivianity as black indigeneity in my discussion of the changing 
patterns of Afrobolivian mobilization in chapters 8 and 9, and the basic assumpti- 
ons of the approaches outlined above run through my entire argument. 


Afrobolivians and indigenous people in a mestizo nation 


Beyond the realm of the political, the relationships between black and indigenous 
peoples have been targeted in studies of mestizaje in Latin America, both histo- 
rically, as well as through ethnographic inquiry in contemporary settings (De la 
Cadena 2005; Gruzinksi 2002; Hale 2014; Hale 2015; Miller 2004; Rappaport 2014; 
Wade 2009b). For reasons of space, it is not possible to summarize the vast litera- 
ture on mestizaje in its entirety. Suffice it to say here that there is a lively debate of 
the concept as “an elite-generated myth of national identity” (Hale 1996:2) in La- 
tin America on the one hand and mestizaje as a lived experience on the other (for 
a recent contextualization see Wade 2005). As an ideological notion linked to na- 
tion-building processes, mestizaje has been widely criticized and famously dubbed 
an “all-inclusive ideology of exclusion’ (Stutzman 1981) that although celebrating 
mixture and inclusion, privileges whiteness and denigrates and excludes blackness 
and indigeneity. As a lived experience, mestizaje has occasionally been celebrated as 
a “counterhegemonic claiming of intermediate identities that, by its very indeter- 
minacy and flexibility, escapes the use of ethnic and racial categorizations for the 
purposes of social control” (Mallon 1996:171; see also De la Cadena 2000). Yet, as 
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Peter Wade has observed, mestizaje — albeit fundamentally about cultural and raci- 
al mixing — also plays a decisive part in reifying ethnic and racial categories such 
as black, white and indigenous as the original allegedly ‘pure’ ingredients of any 
mixture. This is all the more important since in recent years the rise of genomic 
research in Latin America has catapulted mestizaje yet again to the center of debates 
on the nation and its origin (Wade, Beltran, et al. 2014; Wade 2017). 

Mestizaje is important for the present study insofar as it is connected to “modern 
racial-colonial discourses [that] located the classic colonial triad (white, mestizo, In- 
dian) at the center of debates about national identity and racial destiny” (Larson 
2004:68). Within those debates in the Bolivian context, blackness often occupies a 
space at the margins of the “dynamic triad of racial hierarchy” (Larson 2004:68) and 
the nation. Consequently, most state-led initiatives of nation-building and parallel 
debates on national identity in academic circles have been simplified and reduced 
to the question “What to do with the Indians?” (“¿Qué hacer con los Indios”?) (Stefano- 
ni 2010; see also Larson 2004) — leaving little space for debates on blackness.’ My 
discussion of different notions of blackness in relation to mixture and indigeneity 
in Bolivia in chapter 6 reflects the important discursive role of mestizaje as an ideo- 
logy, but also leaves room for the discussion of racial mixture within families and 
communities, and how it relates to the Afrobolivian population more generally. 


Emerging Afrobolivianity: articulations, performances and translations 


If we conceive of indigeneity and blackness as fundamentally entangled, it is possi- 
ble to draw on recent developments in theorizing indigeneity and fruitfully engage 
with blackness through this analytical lens. I propose studying blackness parallel 
to indigeneity as a matter of becoming, following James Clifford’s perspective on 
indigeneity as a matter of “becoming” in an age marked by globalization, decoloni- 
zation and their entanglements (Clifford 2013). Similar proposals have been made 
from a variety of scholars from a variety of regional backgrounds (for an overview 
see Levi and Maybury-Lewis 2012; for Africa: Hodgson 2009; Hodgson 2011; Peli- 
can 2009; for Latin America: Course 2011; Jackson 1991; Jackson 1995; French 2009; 
for Asia: Li 2000; Rycroft and Dasgupta 2011; Tyson 2010). Building on his earlier 
conceptualization of “indigenous diasporas” (Clifford 2007), Clifford proposes stu- 
dying indigeneity as a matter of articulation, performance and translation (Clifford 
2013:54f). 

The notion of articulation provides us with a means to overcome the rather un- 
fruitful divide between primordialist assumptions with regard to indigeneity on 


7 The marginality of blackness in this regard — that seems to be even more pronounced in 
Bolivia than elsewhere in Latin America — has become an important aspect in Afrobolivian 
mobilization and has fueled the notions of ‘invisibility’ central to many activist narratives. 
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the one hand and the assertions that claims based on indigeneity can be compre- 
hensively analyzed as a result of identity politics relying on “invented traditions” on 
the other (Clifford 2013:54). “Articulation offers,” Clifford argues, “a nonreductive 
way to think about cultural transformation and the apparent coming and going 
of ‘traditional’ forms” avoiding “[a]ll-or-nothing, fatal-impact notions of change” 
(Clifford 2013:60). Consequently, 


“[i]n articulation theory, the whole question of authenticity is secondary, and the 
process of social and cultural persistence is political all the way back. It’s assumed 
that cultural forms will always be made, unmade, and remade. Communities can 
and must reconfigure themselves, drawing selectively on remembered pasts. The 
relevant question is whether, and how, they convince and coerce insiders and outsiders, 
often in power charged, unequal situations, to accept the autonomy of a ‘we.” (Clifford 
2013:61f emphasis added by the author) 


Since articulation is concerned rather with possibilities than with prefigured pat- 
terns and certainties, the concept allows us to furthermore accommodate “cosmo- 
politan” (Goodale 2006) and “creole” (Halbmayer 2011) frames of reference for 21% 
century indigenous identities. Linked to emerging black indigeneities, this seems 
like a logical fit, as it accommodates not only the increasingly transnational dimen- 
sions of indigeneity but also allows for the integration in our analysis of Afroboli- 
vianity of globally circulating discourses, images and practices associated with the 
African Diaspora and transnational notions of ‘lo Afro’ in Latin America (Anderson 
2009; Wade 1999; Wade 2009c). Furthermore, it allows us to also consider (black) 
indigeneity in relation to the concept of autochthony that — albeit originating in an 
Africanist context (Ceuppens and Geschiere 2005; Geschiere 2009; Geschiere and 
Jackson 2006) — can be fruitfully employed in comparative studies of indigeneity 
(Canessa 2018; Hodgson 2002; Pelican 2009; Zenker 2011). I address the articulated 
nature of Afrobolivianity and the varying references to indigeneity, autochthony, 
and diaspora throughout the book as a whole, but most directly in my discussion 
of the emerging Afrobolivian movement and its consolidation in chapters 8 and 9. 
Moreover, such references play a role in state-led efforts at cataloging and normali- 
zing Afrobolivian culture analyzed in chapter 7. What is more, although most of my 
interlocutors reject explicit references to being indigenous, local notions of Afrob- 
olivian identity circle around autochthony, for example when representing Afrob- 
olivians as the ‘original’ (i.e. non-migrant) inhabitants of the Yungas (see chapters 
3 to 5). 

Related to the basic understanding of indigeneity as articulation, Clifford sug- 
gests focusing on two additional aspects of “becoming indigenous”: heritage pre- 
servation and performance, as well as translation (Clifford 2013:252). This is all the 
more important in times and circumstances where “indigenous experiences [are] 
no longer exclusively rooted in village settings” (Clifford 2013:222) and these perfor- 
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mances enable “new identifications and more formally expressed notions of ‘cul- 
ture’ or tradition.” In Bolivia, notions of Afrobolivian culture have been decidedly 
shaped by migration and the experiences of Afrobolivians in urban environments. 
What is more, Afrobolivianity has been formally introduced into the canon of Bo- 
livids intangible cultural heritage and many representations of Afrobolivianity as 
heritage lie in constant tension with the lived experience of Afrobolivians all over 
the country. This is also where translation becomes so important. Afrobolivianity 
transcends conceptual spaces and cannot be considered to be rooted in a particu- 
lar place or within a clearly defined unchanging collective. Thus, articulations, (re- 
Jidentifications and contingent performances of Afrobolivianity need to be trans- 
lated between different contexts and people — for example between generations or 
regions, or between mediatized representations of Afrobolivian culture and local 
cultural practice (cf. Clifford 2013:224). In my discussion of saya in chapter 7, I will 
highlight the importance of performance and the dynamics of formalization as he- 
ritage, as well as the seminal role translation plays in bridging different conceptual 
spaces and sectors of Afrobolivian society. 


Articulated Afrobolivianity and interethnic relations 


There are limitations to articulation theory, however. Clifford himself recognizes 
that the concept (also due to its particular conceptual genealogy from Gramsci 
through Hall [1986]) tends to focus on discourse and speech (Clifford 2013:59). Mo- 
reover, if “pushed to extremes it can take you to a point where every cultural form, 
every structure or restructuration, every connection and disconnection, has a ra- 
dical contingency as if, at any moment, anything were possible.” (Clifford 2013:63). 
This is of course not the case. The articulation of Afrobolivianity is — as much as 
that of any ethnic or ethnoracial category of identification — “circumscribed by the 
historically available materials” (Lentz 2006:5). Therefore, emerging “new modes 
of self-understanding must be anchored in existing social relations and ideas for 
them to be meaningful” (Lentz 2006:5). This aspect has been addressed in the stu- 
dy of ethnicity and indigenous groups in Bolivia for example by Xavier Albó, who 
pointed out “the ‘Long Memory’ of Ethnicity in Bolivia” (Albó 2008), i.e. the great 
historical depth of indigeneity and ethnicity in the country, and this history’s pro- 
found impact on society in the present. My aim is thus to “explore both the [...] 
‘invention’ of ethnic categories, by multiple actors and with diverse interests, and 
the embeddedness of these new constructs in [...] [already established] modes of 
social positioning and belonging’ (Lentz 2006:7). Throughout my discussion I will 
show that certain aspects of Afrobolivianity are more difficult to articulate than 
others and that processes of translation can also fail or be rejected. This is the case, 
for example, between Afrobolivian organizations and the state, as well as between 
different parts of the Afrobolivian population dispersed throughout the country. 
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In order to ground my study of Afrobolivianity in social practice and to make 
sense of how notions of being Afro become meaningful in contexts of face-to-face 
interactions and local processes of identification, I wish to add some input from 
other scholars to Clifford’s proposition, as well as certain insights from anthropo- 
logical theorizing on (ethnic) groups, identities, boundaries, social integration and 
conflicts (Eidson et al. 2017; Elwert 2002; Jenkins 2008; Schlee 1997; Schlee 2004). 
Engaging this literature grounds the study of Afrobolivian articulations in social 
practice and also helps us grasp the practical limits of articulation. There are mul- 
tiple reasons for my engagement of theories of ethnicity: I understand Afrobolivia- 
nity and indigeneity as articulated and relational identities “without guarantees” 
(de la Cadena and Starn 2007); see also Postero 2013) that become most relevant 
in day-to-day settings when negotiating social, economic and political relations 
with people that are considered ‘others.’ In contexts of concrete social interactions 
the question is often in what sense Afrobolivians can be considered a “we-group” 
sharing specific networks of communication, social norms (especially in terms of a 
moral economy and practical solidarity) and certain institutions of conflict resolu- 
tion (Elwert 2002). Furthermore, engaging Afrobolivianity as a “we-group process” 
(as understood by Elwert), points our attention to the possibility of identity swit- 
ching — both for individuals (situational switching) and collectively (for example in 
the realm of political positioning). Thus, the we-group and/or its boundaries may 
be widened, narrowed, re-drawn or re-conceptualized. However, Gúnther Schlee 
(Schlee 2004) warns us of the fact that though malleable, identities and bounda- 
ries, as well as belongings, affiliations and alliances, are not entirely flexible. They 
have to make sense within the conceptual spaces of the societies they are embed- 
ded in. Thus it is not possible to simply ‘invent’ them: “Social identities cannot be 
made up at will, because they have to be plausible to others” (Schlee 2004:137) and it 
requires “virtuosi in identity manipulation” (Schlee 2004:137) in order to succeed in 
plausibly widening or narrowing group memberships or inter-group alliances in- 
tentionally. In fact, the very existence of the group may be questioned and instead, 
as Rogers Brubaker has proposed, we can focus on processes of “group-making” 
and the creation of “groupness” (Brubaker 2002; Brubaker 2009). What is more, re- 
configurations of social identities can remain incomplete, contested and can be re- 
shaped or undone. They may furthermore overlap, creating “cross-cutting ties” that 
in turn may serve to integrate society beyond ethnically or racially defined identi- 
ties and collectives (Schlee 1997; Schlee 2004). Likewise Carola Lentz has suggested 
that since “ethnicity itself is not only fluid, but fluidly connected to [...] non-ethnic 
bases of identification and commonality” it is “necessary to broaden the perspec- 
tive and explore much more than just’ ethnicity” (Lentz 2006:3-4). In the case of 
Afrobolivians, this mainly concerns the identifications as comunarios and cocaleros, 
as well as regional identity as Yungueños. 
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I take up these issues in chapters 3 and 4 when discussing Cala Cala/Nogala- 
ni as marked fundamentally by two horizons of community (in emic terms “Los 
Afros de Cala Cala” vs. “La comunidad cocalera”) referring to different “dimensions of 
identification” (Schlee 2008) or “conceptual frame[s] of reference for purposes of 
identification” (Eidson et al. 2017). The two different we-groups produced through 
identification with one or the other frame are not mutually exclusive and my ana- 
lysis of Cala Cala shows that switching between those horizons is possible — and 
indeed occurs quite frequently, both on the level of individuals, as well as in collec- 
tive identifications and organizational contexts. Both horizons are options for sum- 
moning groupness in formalized representations of the community, as well as in 
practice. 

What I have found to be of great importance in terms of the continuous in- 
teractions of different horizons of community in Cala Cala is the law, and more 
specifically the legal codification of the category “Afroboliviano” as one possible di- 
mension or frame for collective identification. The legal codification, recognition 
and the ensuing political entitlements and economic possibilities associated with 
the category “Afroboliviano” provide a very powerful impetus to framing communi- 
ty, belonging and social boundaries in a specific way. I therefore engage a third 
strand of literature focusing on the proliferation of legal discourse and the law’s 
entanglements with identity in order to account for this shift. 


Laws, rights and subjectivities 


Since the passing of the New Bolivian Constitution of 2009, laws, legal language, 
procedures and rights have played a crucial role for many people in plurinational 
Bolivia. I understand the legal recognition and recurring references to rights, 
as well as the logics of formalization and bureaucratization this entails, as an 
important emerging site of the articulation of Afrobolivianity. The salience of law 
and legal discourses is by no means limited to Bolivia or Latin America, but has 
been identified as a global phenomenon (Benda-Beckmann, Benda-Beckmann, 
and Eckert 2009; Benda-Beckmann, Benda-Beckmann, and Griffiths 2005; Benda- 
Beckmann, Benda-Beckmann, and Griffiths 2009; Comaroff and Comaroff 2009; 
de Sousa Santos 2002; Nader 2002). In a programmatic essay on their approach 
to an anthropology of law, governance and sovereignty, John and Jean Comaroff 
go as far as to assert that it “is impossible to approach the contemporary global 
order without close attention to law; to law especially in its polyvalent relation to 
governance” (Comaroff and Comaroff 2009:31f). 

This trend has been widely noted in Latin America. From a political science 
perspective (Nolte and Schilling-Vacaflor 2012) it has been labelled as Constitutio- 
nalism (or New Constitutionalism), while anthropologists have studied the process 
through ethnography (Postero 2017; Schavelzon 2012). In Bolivia, the constitutional 
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reform process has been interpreted as the culmination of a process of “natives ma- 
king nation” (Canessa 2005) and celebrated as an important means of expanding ci- 
tizenship to encompass more and more marginalized groups (Postero 2006). Legal 
recognition in the constitutional text has been interpreted as the end of ‘invisibility’ 
by Afrobolivians and has become an important point of departure for renegotia- 
ting notions of national belonging, further political mobilization and the claiming 
of rights. I will address the key features of Bolivia’s Plurinational Constitution and 
their perceived transformative potential from the perspective of Afrobolivians in 
chapter 9, but will also point out important limitations (cf. Albro 2010a; Crabtree 
and Whitehead 2008; Farthing and Kohl 2014; Goodale and Postero 2013; Postero 
2017; Schilling-Vacaflor, Brand, and Radhuber 2012). 

Legal recognition has in many cases fostered a growing importance of law way 
beyond constitutions. In Latin America and globally, there is a marked trend wher- 
eby the focus of conflict resolution moves from political contexts to the courts, 
subsumed under the umbrella term of judicialization of politics. Judicialization, 
following a recent conceptualization (Huneeus, Couso, and Sieder 2010), involves 
two distinct but closely related aspects. On the one hand, the term can refer to 
the observation that courts have taken on a new, more pronounced political role, 
positioning themselves as the defenders of constitutions and rights and occupy- 
ing the role of arbiters in a variety of policy conflicts. On the other hand, speaking 
of judicialization signals the increasing use of laws and legal discourse by various 
political actors more generally — equally including individual politicians and social 
movements (Huneeus, Couso, and Sieder 2010:8). Importantly, the judicialization 
of politics can emerge from a variety of sources, including the state itself (“from 
above”), marginalized actors (“from below”) or transnational entities and organi- 
zations (“from abroad”) (Sieder, Schjolden, and Angell 2005a:4; on “legalism from 
below,” see also Eckert 2006; on the transnational dimension of “empires of law”: 
Goodale 2007). Law, the claiming of rights and the appeal to courts can become a 
strategy for advancing counterhegemonic political struggles (de Sousa Santos and 
Cesar A. Rodriguez-Garavito 2005:4; see also: Comaroff and Comaroff 2009; Eckert 
2006), a view differing significantly from more classic approaches in Marxist legal 
anthropology and sociology that saw law as fundamentally at the service of hege- 
mony (for an overview see Spitzer 1983). 

The “legal cultures” (Huneeus, Couso, and Sieder 2010:6) or “cultures of legali- 
ty” (Comaroff and Comaroff 2009:34) this engenders refer to the fact that “shifting 
repertoires of ideas and behaviours relating to law, legal justice, and legal systems” 
(Huneeus, Couso, and Sieder 2010:4—5) begin to shape social interactions that occur 
far beyond the formal legal system. Law permeates the social world “from consti- 
tutions to the capillaries of the everyday” (Comaroff and Comaroff 2006:24). “Hu- 
manity,” as Comaroff and Comaroff assert, “knows itself more than ever before by 
virtue of its rights.” In the cases I will discuss in this book with regard to Afrobo- 
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livians, it is the latter aspect of judicialization and the often elusive yet pervasive 
presence of legal discourse that are most important.* Through as little as “rumours 
of rights” (Eckert 2012) law emerges as a “site of hope” for Afrobolivians parallel 
to collective political action and mobilizing. What is more, through judicializati- 
on, hopes and needs are shaped into claims, turning hope into expectation (Eckert 
2012:157, 166). 

The most striking example of this tendency is certainly the Afrobolivian campai- 
gn leading up to constitutional reform in 2009 (see chapter 9): “More than 500 years 
give us rights” (“Más de 500 años también nos dan derechos”) was the slogan Afroboli- 
vian organizations used in their mobilizations, articulating the grievances of their 
constituency in terms of rights to be claimed from the state. In the aftermath of 
recognition, such discourses became even more important and in the most mun- 
dane settings of everyday life — for instance in the coca field - people nowadays 
speak of their rights and how claiming them might improve their situation. 


Legalizing identity and plurinational ID-ology 


Law, recognition and the invocation of rights not only exert influence on the way 
needs, grievances and hopes can be articulated, but they shape the ways people 
conceive of their collective identities, affiliations and belongings. Building on so- 
cio-legal studies that approach “law’s role in eliciting apparently natural identities” 
(Collier, Maurer, and Suarez-Navaz 1996:2) Jan Hoffman French has developed the 
concept of “legalizing identities” (French 2009). Studying a community of Afro-in- 
digenous descent in northeastern Brazil, French analyzes processes by which one 
part of the community “became black” though asserting their (legal) status as the 
descendants of a fugitive slave community (quilombo), whereas another part of the 
community “became Indian” by claiming the (legal) status of an indigenous com- 
munity. Her enormously fascinating study sheds light on processes by which two 
communities that share kin relations and a common regional history and identity 
as sertanejo (backlander) peasants and vaqueiros (cowboys) have come to identify and 
become legally recognized as ethnoracially distinct groups — although as she stres- 
ses, they “have always been deeply involved in each other’s lives” (French 2009:xiv). 

The concept of “legalizing identities” builds on scholarship on the multifari- 
ous relations between law and social movement activism on behalf of collectives 
that share a certain ‘identity’ (as women, indigenous people, Afrodescendants) (see 
for example: Handler 1978; McCann 1994; Merry 2006; Rajagopal 2003; Scheingold 
2004). These studies tend to focus on activists, strategies and movement messages 


8 lam only aware of one case (the Tundiqui controversy briefly discussed in chapter 8) where 
the resolution of a conflict was pursued through legal means by an Afrobolivian organization 
or individual and this remained an isolated exception. 
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related to “rights talk.” However, as Sally Engle Merry (Merry 2003) has argued, 
the transformative potential of rights talk transcends the levels of organizations 
and activists as it is capable of engendering a “rights-defined identity” through 
“encounters with the new subjectivity defined within the discourses and practices 
of the law” (Merry 2003:346-347).? On an even more general level, it has been ar- 
gued that law plays a fundamental role in shaping notions of “Modern Personhood” 
(Collier, Maurer, and Suarez-Navaz 1996). “Bourgeois law,” (i.e. “the legal concepts 
and practices developed since the eighteenth century in Europe and its colonies 
that are presently spreading around the globe” [Collier, Maurer, and Suarez-Navaz 
1996:1-2]), the authors argue, engenders “legal constructions of naturalized iden- 
tities” (Collier, Maurer, and Suarez-Navaz 1996:3). They conclude that: 


“[to] the degree that bourgeois law presupposes subjects with different interests 
capable of articulating and contesting their concerns, it encourages subjects to 
come together and assert their rights: to claim that their equal rights have been 
denied them based on difference, to assert that their difference — in cultural her- 
itage, for instance — obliges them to demand special rights, or even to design their 
own system of rights based on their difference. [...] Law and bourgeois legality [en- 
courage] people to be ‘free to find themselves’ and thus to ‘realize’ the ‘inner’ qual- 
ities that distinguish them from others. The kinds of ‘selves’ they are free to find 
are the basis of identity politics today. (Collier, Maurer, and Suarez-Navaz 1996:21) 


In French's conceptualization, the process of “legalizing identities” has different 
entangled dimensions that play out simultaneously (French 2009:13). Most import- 
antly for the case at hand, she emphasizes how important it is that people are con- 
fronted with and experience “new or revised ethnoracial identities,” for instance 
when they “invoke rights based on newly codified legal identities” (French 2009:13). 
At the same time, local cultural practices are reconfigured, often in order to become 
vehicles for expressing particular identities in the course of the recognition pro- 
cess. This leads to situations where meaning and boundaries of community, as well 
as the terms of belonging are called into question and may be reconfigured. What 
is more, and although particular identities may have only recently been assumed 
and/or throughout the process of recognition “extrapolated from (or read into) the 
law,” they are nevertheless often regarded to have essentialized characteristics.’° As 
French emphasizes, these components of “legalizing identities” are neither meant 


9 Her example is concerned with women who have been victims of violence and their inter- 
actions with the police, prosecutors, judges, shelter workers and feminist advocates, but her 


general points are easily translatable to a wide range of encounters. 
10 Another important aspect in French’s example in Brazil has not been as important in Boli- 


via up to this moment. She argues that the meanings of the laws that are invoked through 
processes of recognition can also be reshaped when communities, legislators, and specialists 
— including anthropologists — negotiate the terms of recognition of “new identities.” So, for 
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to be regarded as describing a necessary sequence of events, nor as an exhaustive 
list of all the processes playing a role in the transformation of ethnoracial identities 
(French 2009:12-13). We also have to be cautious not to overstate the role of law on 
the one hand, and on the other the ‘novelty’ of the identities that emerge through 
engagement with legal categories. After all, ‘black’ and ‘Indian’/indigenous are very 
long-standing categorizations with deep histories in Latin America (Wade 2010). 
What “legalizing identities” thus helps elicit is the question of the salience of cer- 
tain identities in certain contexts and moments — and what law has to do with it — 
but not their existence. In particular, my discussion of Cala Calas tourism project 
in chapter 10 owes a great deal to French’s approach. As will become clear, Cala 
Caleños built on a rather recent salience and importance of the legally recognized 
category “Afroboliviano” in pursuit of a specific project. Engaging the logics behind 
the category, however, has important consequences way beyond the specific project 
and entails a profound reconfiguration of identities, local histories and interethnic 
relations. 

Although this book is mainly concerned with the processes that legal recogniti- 
on of the specific category “Afroboliviano” has engendered in Bolivia, there is a more 
generalized corollary of the legal recognition and codification of categories of iden- 
tity. Identity (Afrobolivian, indigenous or otherwise) has acquired an unpreceden- 
ted force as both a strategic asset in political mobilization and as a means to secure 
attention and funding from the Bolivian state and international cooperation. I ar- 
gue that the legal codification of categories of identity in general is the prelimina- 
ry peak of a process that began almost half a decade ago, leading to the pervasive 
presence of “ID-ology” in contemporary Bolivia. With the term ID-ology, which I 
borrow from John and Jean Comaroff (Comaroff and Comaroff 2003; reprinted as 
part of Comaroff and Comaroff 2012), I refer to the tendency to represent social 
interaction (conflict as well as integration), politics and cultural practice mainly as 
matters of differing identities.” This process has its roots in the 1970s, when in- 


example, the definition of what is now regarded a Quilombo in Brazil was significantly shaped 
by the recognition of specific communities under the Quilombo clause. 

1 Writing about South Africa, the Comaroffs have mostly political contexts in mind in their 
discussion of the term ID-ology. They refer to a general characteristic of the postcolony that 
also applies to Bolivia, namely the fact that postcolonial states were not built on the ba- 
sis of a culturally homogenous nation united through horizontal fraternity — as proposed 
by Benedict Anderson in his seminal work “Imagined Communities” (Anderson 2006 [1983]). 
Rather, postcolonial nations have been and are still marked by a “fractious heterogeneity” 
(Comaroff and Comaroff 2003:456) and “a terrain on which increasingly irreconcilable, frac- 
tal forms of political being [...] seek to open up possibilities for themselves” (Comaroff and 
Comaroff 2003:447). Studying how conflicts are resolved under such circumstances, they dis- 
cern a “displacement from the struggle between political visions to struggles in the name of 
interest and affect.” “And interest and affect,” they continue to argue, “congeal in identity [...]” 
(Comaroff and Comaroff 2009:41). 
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digenous movements and intellectuals began questioning the promise of national 
integration through acculturation put forth by the Bolivian state after the National 
Revolution of 1952. They put culture, identity and indigeneity back on the political 
agenda and political discourse shifted from debating mainly ideological alternati- 
ves (Marxism, Trotskyism, Capitalism) to debating identities (Aymara, Quechua, 
white, mestizo, indigenous). Driven by internal and external influences (see chapter 
2), the Bolivian state responded through multicultural reform, the propagation of 
indigenous rights, bilingual education and the acknowledgement of Bolivia's pluri- 
ethnic make-up. Beginning in the 1970s, indigenous politics came, by and large, to 
be reframed as identity politics. Social inequality, discrimination and exploitation 
were increasingly interpreted as matters of cultural difference, ethnic diversity and 
indigenous identity, overshadowing the class aspect of the conflicts in Bolivian so- 
ciety and making talk of identity a ubiquitous phenomenon. This logic is now laid 
down in written form in the Constitution and Bolivian-style plurinational ID-ology 
is marked by the fact that the question of identity is positioned at the forefront of 
debates on nationhood, citizenship, participation, entitlement and equality. ID- 
ology has been converted from an option in political discourse to the legally sanc- 
tioned backdrop of understanding political and social life in the country. This is not 
to say that ideological debates have been entirely silenced and alternative interpre- 
tations of social reality have vanished. What I want to point out is the fact that 
ID-ology, “the —ology” of identity” (Comaroff and Comaroff 2009:41) now occupies 
a central position in the country, permeating not only political realms but also the 
“small spaces of [everyday] life” (Canessa 2012c). 

The final question then is how — and to what extent — legally codified identities 
and the general framework of plurinational ID-ology inform everyday life and the 
dynamics of immediate, day-to-day interactions of individuals and small commu- 
nities. In order to approach this issue I draw on Andrew Canessa’s (Canessa 2012c) 
concept of “intimate indigeneities” to make sense of the intimate Afrobolivianities 
“in the small spaces of everyday life.” Canessa urges us to 


“focu[s] on the question of what it means to be indigenous to indigenous people 
themselves, not only when they are running for office or marching in protest but 
especially when they are in the small spaces of their lives, when they are lament- 
ing their lot, cooing with their babies, cooking in their kitchens, or talking to their 
husbands who are far away.” (Canessa 2012c:2) 


This by no means contradicts concerns with (political) articulations of indigeneity 
or Afrobolivianity, but rather complements them: Canessa explicitly describes his 
project as being concerned with “those intimate social interactions to examine how 
identities are formed and articulated on a day-to-day level” (Canessa 2012c:35) wi- 
thout losing sight of the fact that even the most intimate sites of social practice (in 
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his example the kitchen) are not isolated from the “political and economic currents 
of the nation” (Canessa 2012c:2). 


Overview of chapters 


In Bolivia's current plurinational moment, processes of collective identification, 
political articulation and law converge in the unprecedented efforts to ‘re-found’ 
the country and transform its society. I analyze Afrobolivianity as a collective iden- 
tification articulated at the intersection of local communities, politics and the law. 
Studying Afrobolivian peoples often contradictory and highly contingent engage- 
ment with legally codified categories of identity offers a privileged vantage point 
from which to analyze the social and political dynamics shaping the country as a 
whole. Over 500 years of colonial and republican history, half a century of Bolivian 
(identity) politics, 30 years of Afrobolivian cultural revitalization and the emer- 
ging logics of Bolivias plurinational 21" century crystallize around such seemingly 
simple and intuitive acts as ‘invoking rights as Afrobolivians.’ My study of Afro- 
bolivianity thus aims not only at filling an ethnographic lacuna by systematically 
addressing the experiences of Afrobolivians, but also contributes to a more tho- 
rough understanding of Bolivia’s current political conjuncture, its historical and 
conceptual roots, as well as its emerging social consequences. My aim is to shed 
light on the social dimensions of recent legal and political reforms in Bolivia and 
the consequences these have for people. 

Beyond Bolivia, I contribute to anthropological debates on indigeneity and 
blackness in Latin America by pointing out their deep entanglements and conti- 
nuous interactions. Analyzing local discourses on Afrobolivian autochthony, shared 
culture and ethnic ‘groupness’ through the lens of Afro-indigenous articulations 
contributes to decentering the all-too-common association of indigeneity with 
‘autochthonous Indians’ in Latin America. It furthermore calls into question the 
equally widespread assumption that blackness in Latin America is best understood 
in a transnational, de-territorialized framework. Afrobolivianity, the term I use for 
the specific Afro-indigenous articulation I am dealing with in this book, is as much 
a matter of roots, territory and autochthony as it is a matter of displacement, 
diaspora and globalized black culture. My study also aims at enriching debates on 
politico-legal reform and social transformation more generally, pointing out how 
and under what circumstances collective identifications and intergroup relations 
stabilize and change. 

In chapter 1, “Encountering Afrobolivianity,” I introduce the field sites of my study 
and discuss my methodology and the multiplicity of perspectives on Afrobolivia- 
nity that characterize this book. I furthermore address the dangers of reification 
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when studying categories of identification and briefly introduce some major orga- 
nizational actors that will become important throughout the following chapters. 

In chapter 2, entitled “The Afrobolivian Presence in Bolivia, Then and Now,” I shed 
light on relevant aspects of Afrobolivian history and situate it within the wider 
context of Bolivias political and social history. On the one hand, I summarize the 
available literature on Afrobolivians from a variety of scholarly perspectives, while 
on the other hand I situate this literature within debates on Bolivian national iden- 
tity and strategies of political integration. 

Opening the ethnographic part of this study, chapter 3, “We are los Afros de Ca- 
la Cala’,” introduces Cala Cala, a small community in the province of Nor Yungas 
that was the main field site of this study. After briefly situating Cala Cala in the 
regional and historical context, I will shed light on the processes of articulating 
a collective identification based on ethnoracial affiliations in Cala Cala — in emic 
terms: “los Afros de Cala Cala” — and describe the practices through which belonging 
to this collective is enacted and becomes socially relevant. I will show how notions 
of community and collective identification as Afrobolivians are produced in a pro- 
cess of articulating kinship affiliations and networks, local history and translocal 
practices of sociality. 

In chapter 4, entitled “Cala Cala beyond ‘lo Afro’: Cumplir Función Social, Identidad 
Yungueña and the Comunidad Cocalera,” 1 will introduce an alternative perspective 
on community and collective identification in Cala Cala. This perspective entails a 
notion of community that is on the one hand broader than “los Afros de Cala Cala” as 
it includes non-Afrobolivians, with whom “los Afros de Cala Cala” share economic, 
religious and political networks. On the other hand, it is also narrower, as it is 
limited to a territorially bounded community of social and economic practice, “la 
comunidad cocalera,” the community of coca farmers. 

Chapter 5, “Ihe Changing Meanings of Ethnoracial Identifications in Cala Cala,” 
builds on the preceding chapters and discusses how different categories of iden- 
tification are employed in negotiating belonging and a sense of community. 
Although “los Afros de Cala Cala” and “la comunidad cocalera” are not mutually ex- 
clusive categories of identification and social practice, I argue that the growing 
salience of the legally codified category “Afroboliviano” has led to an emerging 
reconfiguration of intergroup relations, fostering ethnic stereotyping, as well as a 
reinterpretation of local history and relations in economic and political spheres. 

At this point my study widens the scope of analysis and situates the discussion 
of Cala Calas local particularities within nationally circulating discourses on race, 
ethnicity and culture and how they relate to conceptualizations of Afrobolivianity. 

In chapter 6, “What It Means to Be Afro: Afrobolivianity, Indigeneity and the African 
Diaspora in Bolivia,” 1 argue that what it means to be “Afro” in Bolivia is as much a 
matter of race (thought to be expressed through phenotype and ancestry), as it is 
a matter of ethnicity (expressed through ‘culture’ and customs). As such, Afrobo- 
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livianity is not only a matter of being black, but a concept deeply entangled with 
notions of indigeneity and debates on mestizaje (understood as racial and cultural 
mixture of particular individuals as well as in terms of referring to a general aspect 
of society). Consequently, debates on Afrobolivianity mirror engagement with the 
rooted politics of place characteristic of the otherwise global movement of indi- 
genism, as well as with the transnationally circulating ideas of the diasporic black 
public sphere. 

Chapter 7, “We are Culture, not Color’: Musicians, Technocrats and the (Re-)Making of 
Afrobolivian Culture,” elaborates on some of the aspects discussed in the preceding 
chapter, highlighting the growing importance of conceptualizing Afrobolivianity 
beyond race and phenotype as a category of “culture. This ongoing shift is analyzed 
in the context of cultural performance and folklore, as well as with regard to recent 
efforts at cataloging Afrobolivian culture in the aftermath of legal recognition and 
political enfranchisement. 

Chapter 8, “El Movimiento Afroboliviano’: Cultural Revitalization, Citizenship and De- 
velopment,” summarizes the history of Afrobolivian activism from the 1980s until 
the early 21" century. Emerging as a movement of cultural revival linked to a spe- 
cific dance — la saya Afroboliviana — “el Movimiento Afro” evolved from a local effort of a 
group of high school students to a nationally active conglomerate of individual and 
institutional actors navigating the realms of local politics, the national folklore and 
tourism industry, Bolivias state multiculturalism, and international development. 

Chapter 9, “Rights, Recognition, and New Forms of Organization — The Judicialization 
of Afrobolivian Activism and the Rise of CONAFRO,” explores more recent and emerging 
political developments. I argue that in the context of constitutional reform and in 
the aftermath of legal recognition, Afrobolivian activism is increasingly inspired 
by legal discourse and now heavily centers on the notion of el pueblo Afroboliviano as 
a collective subject of rights. 

Chapter 10, “Plurinational Afrobolivianity on the Ground and Built Identity Politics: La 
Casa Cultural Afro Cala Cala and the Centro de Interpretación de la Cultura Afroboliviana,” 
eventually leads us back to Cala Cala. In 2014, people from Cala Cala began de- 
veloping a small community tourism project based on “Afrobolivian culture.” This 
project eventually culminated not only in the realization of the Afrobolivian cultural 
center envisioned by the community (La Casa Cultural Afro Cala Cala), but also in the 
construction of a large museum dedicated to “Afrobolivian culture” (Centro de Inter- 
pretación de la Cultura Afroboliviana). The exceptional developments surrounding this 
project help draw together the arguments made with regard to the local particula- 
rities of the community, as well as with regard to Afrobolivianity in plurinational 
Bolivia more generally. 
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Some remarks on the particularities of Afrobolivian demography and 
social geography 


In order to contextualize my ethnographic approach to Afrobolivianity and to un- 
derstand how different aspects of the following descriptions of Afrobolivian cul- 
tural practices, political activism and social relations relate to each other, it is im- 
portant to sketch the circumstances in which Afrobolivians live in the country. Ac- 
cording to the National Population Census of 2012, there are about 16,000 people 
who self-identify as Afrobolivianos. Unfortunately, to this date, the Instituto Nacional 
de Estadistica (INE) has not published any data referring to the distribution of the 
roughly 16,000 Afrobolivians within the country, which makes it difficult to estab- 
lish a clear-cut panorama of the demographic distribution of those identifying as 
Afrobolivians. What is more, Afrobolivian organizations have questioned the num- 
bers presented by INE, arguing that their own estimates concerning the number 
of Afrobolivians are nearly twice as high (about 30,000). 

It is very common to distinguish between Afrobolivians living in rural and ur- 
ban contexts, although the divide is not as clear-cut as one might suspect. Speaking 
of rural versus urban Afrobolivians is mostly a way of differentiating between Afro- 
bolivians living in the Yungas (a region on the eastern slopes of the Andes charac- 
terized by steep semitropical valleys, see chapter 2 for details) and Afrobolivians 
living in the larger cities of Bolivia, mainly La Paz, Santa Cruz, Cochabamba and, 
to a lesser extent, in Bolivia's constitutional capital Sucre (see figure 2). 

However, the rural-urban divide overshadows important internal differences 
with regard to the Afrobolivian population of the Yungas, as well as with regard to 
the different urban experiences of Afrobolivians. In the Yungas, there are basical- 
ly four types of settlement, located along a continuum from rural to urban in the 
regional context, although all four are considered rural (campo) from the perspec- 
tive of La Paz or Santa Cruz. These types are: comunidades (lit. communities, in this 
sense of the word this refers to social, territorial, political and economic units or- 
ganized in sindicatos (unions) and retraceable to former haciendas), pueblos (towns), 
pueblos nuevos (new towns, emerging after the abolition of haciendas in the 1950s) 
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Figure 2: Map of Bolivia (elaborated based on the CIA Map Bolivia Admin- 
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and the zonas de colonización (agricultural colonization areas in the lowlands). The 
‘traditional’ pueblos of the Yungas — Coroico (2,319 inhabitants) and Coripata (1,238) 
in the Nor Yungas province, as well as Irupana (1,949) and Chulumani (2,028) in the 
Sud Yungas province — predate Bolivian national independence and were founded 
in colonial times.’ Those towns are nucleated settlements grouped around a cen- 
tral square (plaza) dominated by the church and the administrative buildings and 
are still the administrative centers of the homonymous administrative units called 
municipios (municipalities). They are also economically important as sites of trade 
and transportation, commerce and services. Especially before the National Revo- 
lution in 1952 and from the perspective of the peasants living in comunidades — for 
the most part dispersed settlements without much infrastructure — the towns were 


1 Population figures according to the latest census of 2012 (see: www.ine.gob.bo [25/09/2018]). 
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often already a space perceived as decidedly urban where most people do not make 
a living from working the land, but rather engage in trade or live off government 
salaries. To some extent, the traditional towns' importance has decreased through 
the foundation of the so-called pueblos nuevos, new peasant towns, emerging in the 
1950s and 1960s in the aftermath of the land reform (Léons and Léons 1971). Especi- 
ally in terms of trade and transportation, the new towns have gained a strong foot- 
hold in the Yungas and in some respects have even eclipsed traditional towns. The 
colonization zones around Caranavi (13,569 inhabitants) and Palos Blancos (5,478 
inhabitants) have experienced rapid growth in population, receiving immigrants 
from the altiplano, as well as from the Yungas beginning in the 1960s (Loza and 
Méndez 1981). Thus what appears to be simply los Yungas or even more generically 
el campo (the countryside) when viewed from La Paz is in fact a highly heterogene- 
ous space (see fig. 3). 

In terms of Afrobolivian demography, there is also some variation: in Yungas 
comunidades and towns (old and new), Afrobolivians are usually a rather small mi- 
nority, ranging from 5 to 15 percent of the population according to my estimates. 
In the colonization areas, albeit that there are no reliable numbers, the percenta- 
ge of Afrobolivians seems to be even lower, and in all of Bolivia there is only one 
comunidad (Tocaña) and no town where Afrobolivians are the numerical majority. 
Therefore, the references to “las comunidades Afrobolivianas en los Yungas” (“the Afro- 
bolivian comunidades in the Yungas”) by Afrobolivian activists and also the Consti- 
tution are misleading. As will become clear in my discussion of Cala Cala, speaking 
of “comunidad” in the Yungas is (with the exception of Tocaña) not a reference to a 
strictly Afrobolivian collective (see chapters 3 and 4). Therefore, and this is especi- 
ally important for my discussion of Afrobolivian political mobilization in chapters 
8 and 9, there are also no exclusively Afrobolivian organizations in the Yungas that 
function as local actors in ethnic politics. 

‘Urban Afrobolivians’ living in La Paz, Santa Cruz or Cochabamba are by no 
means a homogeneous group either. They can be distinguished, most importantly, 
by their migration history: there are recent migrants born and raised in the Yun- 
gas, as well as people whose parents or even grandparents migrated in the 1970s 
and people that settled in La Paz in the 1980s and recently moved to Santa Cruz. 
Moreover, it also makes a difference if people live in La Paz or in Santa Cruz. While 
La Paz is only a three to four hour bus ride away from most Yungas comunidades and 
pueblos, travelling to Santa Cruz means at least an additional twenty hours by bus 
and significant costs. Therefore, in La Paz there are many more individuals living 
intermittently in Yungas pueblos and comunidades and the urban La Paz, whereas 
migration to Santa Cruz usually involves a more thorough spatial separation from 
the Yungas. 

Although there is, as we have seen, a lot of variation within the groups gene- 
rally represented as rural and urban, there are also important categorical differen- 
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Figure 3: Map of towns and villages in the Yungas (© OpenStreet Map 
contributors; Terms: www.openstreetmap.org/copyright) 
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ces that explain the common juxtaposition of urban and rural Afrobolivians. Most 
strikingly, and very important in terms of how everyday life is experienced, Yungas 
residents are mainly peasants — producing coca, coffee, citrus fruit and rice. Some 
individuals in towns and comunidades have diversified their economic activities to 
include providing services like transportation, establishing little shops or engaging 
in mining enterprises. Yet their lives and social relations are shaped significantly 
by their peasant livelihood.? Urban residents, on the other hand, engage in a gre- 
at number of different activities and are integrated into varying social networks of 
Afrobolivians and non-Afrobolivians alike. Some pursue high school and/or univer- 
sity education, some work in unskilled jobs, whereas others have achieved signi- 
ficant upward mobility and occupy qualified positions both in government offices 
and in private enterprises. The cities are also the center for a growing number of 


2 Although the coca economy is marked by fairly particular dynamics (Léons and Sanabria 1997; 
Pellegrini Calderón 2016; Spedding 1994; Spedding 2004; Spedding and Llanos 1999) and 
hardly comparable to coffee and citrus fruit cultivation, from the perspective of most of my 
interlocutors, all this is eclipsed by the dichotomy of peasant vs. non-peasant. 
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professional activists/scholars with an Afrobolivian background. For most Afrob- 
olivians the vast differences in lifestyle this divide entails eclipse all instances of 
internal differentiation and have become an important discursive device shaping 
their account of what being Afrobolivian means to them. Thus the juxtaposition of 
rural versus urban settings does occasionally shape certain arguments that I am 
making throughout this book. Yet I do not wish to imply that those settings are 
separate, unconnected spaces. In fact, it is the various connections among, bet- 
ween and beyond rural and urban communities and the networks that are spun by 
various actors that add an interesting level of complexity to negotiations of Afrob- 
olivian collective identification and culture. 

In order to illustrate the interconnectedness of contexts and the constant flow 
of people, concepts and discourses, it is revealing under which circumstances I first 
got to know Cala Cala, the place where I conducted the largest part of my fieldwork. 
Cala Cala is a former estancia (small agricultural estate) in the municipality of Co- 
ripata that was initially populated by Afrobolivian peones and was integrated into 
the larger hacienda Nogalani between the late 19% and early 20 century. Nogalani - 
one of the biggest coca producing estates in the Yungas — was inhabited by Aymara 
speaking peones. Since 1952, Cala Cala and Nogalani have formed a single comuni- 
dad. Although this entails many entanglements and a shared sense of community 
in many regards, Cala Caleños additionally express a very strong identification as 
an Afrobolivian collective, locally termed “los Afros de Cala Cala.” 


Arriving in Cala Cala 


When I visited Cala Cala for the first time in 2014, I had already been engaged 
with different Afrobolivian organizations in La Paz, Cochabamba and Santa Cruz 
through several months of fieldwork as a graduate student in 2010 and 2012. I had 
also occasionally visited the Yungas before and was familiar with different settings 
of Afrobolivian reality. In 2014, before I came to Cala Cala and eventually decided 
that it would be a very productive field site for my study, I had spent some time 
in the provincial town of Coripata at the invitation of Martin Ballivian, an Afrob- 
olivian activist and scholar whom I had met in Cochabamba in 2012. By the time 
of my visit, he was working in the public relations department at the municipal 
government of Coripata. He was always very eager to help with contacts and lo- 
gistics for my research and established the contact in Cala Cala (where his mother 
was born) when I was in search of a rural field site for my dissertation project. On 
a Sunday afternoon we hired one of his friends to take us the approximately five 
kilometers to Cala Cala in his Toyota Minivan. 

When we arrived in Cala Cala, Martin made the driver stop at certain houses 
and screamed out of the window that the ‘meeting he had told them about was 
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going to start and that everybody was to gather at the small village church. After 
inviting the residents in this way, we headed for the church and waited. Little by 
little people flocked in from different sides of the community and shortly after, 
Martín started conducting the meeting with about six Afrobolivian men present. 
He introduced me very briefly and announced that I would be given a chance at 
a later point in the meeting to explain my request. He then went on to inform 
the community members of his plans to include them in a cooperative housing 
project he had started with some residents of Coripata and which he intended to 
extend to the rural community of Cala Cala. He urged them to come up with a 
possible location for the houses and start working on obtaining a legal title for 
some stretches of land or request permission from the local union (sindicato) to use 
land that was considered ‘collective property.’ He cautioned those present not to 
speak too openly about the plans, since he feared that if “the others” (“los otros”) 
heard about them, they could obstruct his plans for the Afrobolivian people (“los 
Afros”). 

The Cala Cala residents started debating how, where and under what circums- 
tances they could obtain a stretch of land in order to apply for the funding to build 
their houses. There was, some argued, the piece of uncultivated land called el Matu- 
asi, right next to the densely overgrown ruins of the former hacienda house, which 
“as everyone knows” (“como todos saben”) was land that belonged to “then” (“es de noso- 
tros”). Yet it had already been decided to build an Afrobolivian community cultural 
center (Casa Cultural Afro Cala Cala) with funding from the Interamerican Develop- 
ment Bank (IDB) there. The area of wasteland where the actual ruins of the former 
hacienda mansion were located would be an option, somebody argued. This idea, 
however, was met with general rejection. First of all, the ruins as physical remains 
of historical hacienda times were to be exploited as a tourist attraction in the Casa 
Cultural scheme; second, and even more importantly, “the ones from above” (“los de 
arriba”) would never give up such a large area of uncultivated land in the middle of 
the community. Martin proposed seeking out the offspring of the former hacienda 
owner, who was said to still own a legal title to at least some of the land surroun- 
ding the community. People nodded approvingly, yet nobody seemed to know how 
to go about approaching the family of the former landlords (hacendados) living in 
La Paz to ask them to sell or give up their land. 

At this moment, Martin embarked on a passionate speech on how Afrobolivians 
have always been treated as “second class human beings” (“gente de segunda catego- 
ria”), how the state and “the international community” (“la comunidad internacional”) 
“owes Afrobolivians” (“nos deben a los Afrobolivianos”) and how all this should be en- 
ough to demand both land and funding for building houses in rural Afrobolivian 
communities. He went on to lecture on “historical reparations” (“reparaciones histór- 
icas”) and how they should be implemented by the Bolivian government to remedy 
past injustices like “slavery” (“esclavitud”) and “exploitation” (“explotación”). The com- 
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munity members mumbled approvingly and promised to see what could be done 
in order to obtain land for the housing project. They then shortly informed Martín 
about the progress of the IDB-financed Casa Cultural project and urged him to use 
his contacts at the municipal government (alcaldía) to speed up the issuing of an 
environmental certificate for the construction. 

After all these issues had been discussed, it was my turn to explain my request 
to stay in the community and determine if it would be suitable as a field site for 
my study. I explained my request in the most general of terms, trying to avoid con- 
fronting the people with too much of my conceptual baggage at this stage. Martín, 
however, did not seem to share my reservations and ‘clarified’ that I was studying 
Afrobolivian communities and Afrobolivian ‘culture’ and was interested in visiting 
Cala Cala and getting to know its “traditions” (“tradiciones”). If “traditions” was what 
I was interested in, said Victor, one of the men there, then I should definitely vi- 
sit and stay for the festivities on Todos Santos, and possibly there would also be a 
chance to witness a saya performance by the community members. He offered to 
let me stay at his house and we agreed to be in touch in order to settle the details 
for my visit, which turned out to be the beginning of my longer term engagement 
with the community. In order to get a first sense of the community, we took a short 
tour of the surroundings, passed by the ruins of the hacienda mansion, the Matu- 
asi and some coca fields. Our driver urged us to leave shortly after, since he had 
other plans for the day, and the meeting was dismissed and everybody went their 
separate ways. 

As we were about to leave, we came across Juan Angola Maconde, a renowned 
Afrobolivian historian and activist. Besides his scholarly writing and editing, and 
leading an NGO in La Paz, he is also a very active community leader in his home 
village Dorado Chico, a small Afrobolivian hamlet on the hillside opposite Cala Ca- 
la. He told us — slightly out of breath — that he had walked all the way from Dorado 
Chico to collect signatures pressing for direct representation of Afrobolivians in 
the municipal board (see chapter 5). He explained that only if Afrobolivians joined 
forces now and collectively pushed for it could they hope for their “constitutional 
rights” (‘derechos constitucionales”) to be put into practice. Martin told him to look 
for the community members at their houses and we took our leave. 

As I wrote down this episode in my fieldwork diary later that night, I did not 
understand even a fraction of the implications that many of the comments, catego- 
rizations, histories and concepts would reveal to me later, after months of intensive 
fieldwork in and around Cala Cala. It was clear to me, though, that within a few 
hours, I had witnessed and even become part of a variety of processes that — in so- 
me way or another — bring Cala Cala’s residents into contact with different ideas, 
discourses and practices, as well as with economic, political, and legal resources 
that circulate locally, nationally and transnationally. From a single short episode, it 
was later possible to discern a variety of individual actors (community residents, 
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regional administrative functionaries, urban activists, and anthropologists), orga- 
nizations (sindicato [union], alcaldía, urban NGOs, transnational funding instituti- 
ons [IDB], the Bolivian state) and their different projects (political mobilization, 
push for legal recognition, community development, and dissertation research). 
Along with actors and their projects appear certain discursive and conceptual for- 
mations (local concepts of community, difference and social groups, [international] 
development, community tourism, legal recognition, cultural difference, indige- 
nous rights, slavery and reparation, discrimination and marginalization) as well as 
corresponding practices (holding meetings, writing applications, obtaining certi- 
ficates, collecting signatures, mobilizing political favors, participant observation, 
and conducting interviews). 


Researching Afrobolivianity in Cala Cala 


My fieldwork in Cala Cala began with the episode described above and took place 
during two prolonged stays — one consisting of eight months between September 
2014 and April 2015 and a second shorter stay of four months between February and 
May 2017. During this time, I participated in the daily activities of different house- 
holds in Cala Cala, exploring life in the community through participant observati- 
on and innumerable informal conversations in a variety of contexts. I continuously 
visited the homes of all of Cala Cala’s households, worked with them in the coca 
fields, shared public transportation to and from the comunidad, and met people in 
public gatherings like sindicato meetings, visits of technical or political commis- 
sions and the meetings accompanying the tourism project described in detail in 
chapter 10. The main research participants were members of two extended Cala 
Cala families with whom I lived and worked during my longer stays in the comu- 
nidad. They, in turn, introduced me to many other individuals and households in 
Cala Cala and numerous people from Nogalani, who occasionally also took me with 
them to their coca fields and with whom I participated in many public gatherings. 
Although I spent most of my days in the coca fields accompanied by groups of co- 
munarios (varying in size and composition), I also met and engaged with people in 
other settings like the small store in the comunidad, the soccer field or the school 
courtyard. 

To complement my findings from participant observation, I conducted a census 
of all the households in Cala Cala, gathering information on the number, age and 
gender of the residents, as well as on their relatives living elsewhere that maintain 
ties to Cala Cala. To corroborate the information on kinship I gathered through the 
census, I interviewed people in Cala Cala on the subject of their genealogy and drew 
up kinship diagrams in dialogue with them. The information gathered through tho- 
se interviews was combined with insights concerning the history and demography 
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of the comunidad that I gathered by analyzing administrative documents pertaining 
to the hacienda Nogalani (discontinuously covering the years between 1920 and 1965 
approximately). Those documents were provided to me by Afrobolivian activist and 
scholar Martín Ballivián who obtained them from a Coripata-based lawyer in 2014, 
published some facsimiles in his publication “Somos Afrobolivianas Afrobolivianos” 
(Ballivián 2015) and in 2017 entrusted the documents to me for further analysis. As 
will become clear in chapter 3, kinship - and how it relates to local history — is an 
important dimension of community and belonging, as well as a decisive category 
of collective identification in Cala Cala.’ 

Spending time in Cala Cala and participating in the daily chores of its inha- 
bitants meant engaging a series of topics beyond Afrobolivian ‘culture’, collective 
identifications or identity politics. During my stays in the comunidad, I learned a 
great deal about regional history and economy, peasant livelihood and the cultivati- 
on and marketing of coca leaves. Furthermore, I dealt with topics such as migration 
and translocal sociality, as well as with the functioning of local sindicato politics. This 
enabled me to approach Afrobolivianity and engage with my Afrobolivian interlo- 
cutors by way of their interconnections with other contexts and frames, as well as 
through cultural and social practices beyond those considered Afrobolivian.’ It na- 
turally also meant engaging the non-Afrobolivian parts of the population and their 
experiences, views and opinions (see below). 


Roles and perspectives in the field 


Having been introduced to Cala Cala by a locally well-known Afrobolivian activist 
(at that time also a municipal officer in Coripata) with kinship ties to the commu- 
nity, and — as we have seen in the episode above — being presented as someone who 
is interested in “Afrobolivian culture” and “local traditions” marked my initial role 
in the field to a great extent. I would have definitely been perceived and treated dif- 
ferently had I approached the community in another way. This became clear to me 
when I met Rolando, a non-Afrobolivian resident of Nogalani, who handled the e- 
mail correspondence of ADEPCOCA (Asociación Departamental de Productores de Coca, 
the regional coca growers' association). He told me that he had brought foreigners 
to the community that were interested in studying coca cultivation and who had 
approached him through ADEPCOCA. My presence in the community, on the other 
hand, was from the beginning framed in a way that gave the category Afroboliviano 


3 It must be noted, however, that kinship is not the principal focus of this study, neither empi- 
rically nor theoretically. Therefore, | do not engage with the whole range of methodological, 
conceptual and theoretical literature on the subject, but limit myself to a few key points re- 
levant for my study of community and collective identifications in Cala Cala (see chapter 3). 
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paramount importance.* Yet even in the very first encounter with “los Afros de Cala 
Cala,” local concepts of community, culture and tradition beyond Afroboliviano had 
already come to the fore when Víctor mentioned Todos Santos as an important local 
tradition. As I later learned (see chapter 4), this tradition is in no way framed as 
Afrobolivian. 

Although my association with the Afrobolivian households in the community 
remained important in accounting for my presence until the end of my fieldwork, 
there were important developments that helped unsettle and change my initial ro- 
le. The most important aspect was the fact that I worked with people in the coca 
fields day in, day out over the course of several months. The coca fields are not 
only the most important site of everyday social interaction, but also the context in 
which notions of community beyond ethnoracial categorizations are most salient. 
Through participating in the often arduous tasks of weeding the fields and harves- 
ting the leaves, I got to know a great number of people not directly associated with 
“los Afros de Cala Cala.” I thus not only learned a lot about the community beyond 
“lo Afro,” but was also less strongly associated exclusively with “los Afros,” especially 
since the conversations I had during the day circled almost exclusively around coca 
cultivation. Since everybody in Nogalani has a lot to say about coca (production, 
consumption, marketing and political implications) this opened up opportunities 
to engage in conversation with a wide range of people. My presence in the coca 
fields earned me several invitations to visit people's houses, join them for the mon- 
thly sindicato meeting, share transportation to and from Coripata and La Paz, and 
become more and more dissociated from the focus on Afrobolivians. Of course, 
there were also factors reinforcing my association with “los Afros,” most notably the 
fact that I lived with two particular Afrobolivian families for most of my time in 
Cala Cala. 

It is important, however, to highlight the fact that there was not one single role 
that I occupied in Cala Cala, but rather roles (in the plural) that were subject to 
change over time and also between situations, depending on the specific topics, 
the range of interlocutors and the formality/informality of the context. While I re- 
searched the make-up and the history of the community, I spoke to Afrobolivians 
and Aymara alike. Other than the few specific Afrobolivian projects (some mee- 
tings in the context of the tourism project, for instance), the contexts of partici- 
pant observation were often not specific to Afrobolivians and largely devoid of any 
ethnoracial separation. Although my ethnography clearly and willfully parts from 
an Afrobolivian perspective, the voices of self-identified Aymara or mestizo people 


4 In Cala Cala and other Afrobolivian communities this is not uncommon. In fact, even though 
the discourse around the alleged ‘invisibility’ of Afrobolivians is still widespread, the Afrob- 
olivian parts of the Yungas population have recently received far more anthropological and 
media attention than the Aymara populations of the region. 
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from Nogalani and elsewhere play a significant role in my study. They shape many 
of my arguments, since they are a fundamental part of public interactions, official 
meetings and the great majority of documents that I write about and reflect upon. 
Most notably, their input and perspective is crucial for my discussion of the sha- 
red sense of belonging and identification as comunarios or cocaleros Yungueños that 
applies to Afrobolivians and Aymara alike (see chapters 3-5 for details). 


Researching Afrobolivianity beyond Cala Cala 


Beyond Cala Cala, I researched Afrobolivianity in a variety of contexts in order to 
enrich the local perspective and in order to contextualize my findings. During va- 
rious fieldwork stays in Bolivia (beginning in 2010 and 2012 as a graduate student, 
as well as during very frequent travels from Cala Cala in 2014/15 and in 2017), I con- 
ducted and recorded over thirty interviews with Afrobolivian individuals in the ci- 
ties of La Paz, Cochabamba and Santa Cruz. I also spoke to Afrobolivians in various 
towns and comunidades all over the Yungas including Coroico, Coripata, Tocaña, Do- 
rado Chico and Chillamani (Nor Yungas) and Irupana, Chulumani, Chicaloma and 
Palos Blancos (Sud Yungas), as well as in Caranavi. Many of those individuals were 
leading activists who hold (or held at the time of the interview) a leadership positi- 
on in an Afrobolivian organization or government institution. Others were regular 
members of Afrobolivian organizations or people I met through personal contacts. 
Additionally, I visited and participated in dozens of workshops over the course of 
seven years (from 2010 to 2017) and I was part of innumerable gatherings of Afrobo- 
livian organizations, covering a range from National Afrobolivian Congresses with 
dozens of participants to small informal gatherings with only a handful of atten- 
dees. Very importantly, during some of the workshops, I benefitted from the fact 
that people were already gathered in a formal space and setting to conduct focus 
group discussions and group interviews. Those techniques were especially relevant 
in unearthing the structures of activist discourse and the organizational logics of 
many of the Afrobolivian organizations I worked with. 

Applying a multi-sited approach (Marcus 1995) and venturing through various 
different spaces of contemporary Afrobolivian experience was inspired by two in- 
terrelated factors: First of all, the general awareness of different regional and eco- 
nomic contexts among Cala Caleños themselves is very high. Every family in Cala 
Cala has kin all over Bolivia and people repeatedly told me about their relatives 
and friends in the cities. Many also directly suggested that I visit their relatives 
next time I travelled to La Paz, Cochabamba or Santa Cruz and mentioned me in 
conversations over the phone (“Estamos en el cocal con Mauricio,” “We are in the coca 
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field with Mauricio”).? This complements my earlier impressions while researching 
the activities of urban groups and organizations, when I was incessantly told that 
I had to journey to the Yungas in order to fully understand ‘Afrobolivian culture’ 
since “in the Yungas, there is another logic” (“ahi, la lógica es otra”). For both rural 
and urban Afrobolivians, the other context is ever present and many of their ex- 
periences only make sense when bearing these relations in mind. Moreover, life in 
Cala Cala is in many ways characterized by constant travelling between the Yungas 
and La Paz. People mostly travel to sell coca on the market in La Paz, but take ad- 
vantage of their trips to visit friends and family or engage in small-scale trade in 
fish, meat or other products (chuño, potatoes) not readily available in the Yungas. 
Through their travels, but also through the growing proliferation of mobile phones 
and internet access in Cala Cala, they engage in social practices transcending the 
geographical boundaries of Cala Cala, be it through doing business, sharing their 
leisure time with friends and family in La Paz or exchanging information and ideas 
in workshops and meetings with urban organizations. To account for those inter- 
actions and the practices linking Cala Cala with urban spaces of Afrobolivianity, 
I sometimes joined them on their travels, met their relatives all over the country 
and occasionally participated in the activities of urban organizations with them. 
Thus my commitment to mobility and a multi-sited ethnography of Afroboliviani- 
ty is grounded in my interlocutors' everyday experiences of mobility and translocal 
sociality. 

However, my multi-sited approach was not only inspired by Cala Caleños ever- 
yday experiences of translocal sociality, but also by the crucial realization that the 
processes of articulating Afrobolivianity have transcended any given locality since 
their very beginning. Therefore, it is impossible to grasp the processes of articula- 
tion, translation and performance of Afrobolivianity from a localized perspective 
alone. Afrobolivianity cannot be ‘rooted’ in any single place, but emerges from jour- 
neys, encounters and mutual engagements of various actors in different contexts. 
This is true for the beginnings of the organized urban movement (see chapter 8) 
and the processes through which the concept of Afrobolivianity was shaped by dis- 
courses of plurinationality (see chapter 9). It is, however, also true for Cala Caleios’ 
immediate engagement with Afrobolivianity. 

Consider the case of Roberto, one of my main interlocutors in Cala Cala. He re- 
peatedly told me how he started engaging with his Afrobolivianity as a young man 
of about twenty years, when activists and members of the newly founded Movimien- 
to Cultural Saya Afroboliviana (MOCUSABOL) visited his community in the 1990s. He 
recalled them visiting Cala Cala in order to research and record Afrobolivian cul- 
tural practices and — very importantly — in order to foster community organizing 


5 In Cala Cala, the Yungas and in most of the rest of Bolivia, | go by the Spanish version of my 
first name, “Mauricio”. 
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based on a shared ethno-cultural identity as Afrobolivianos. His story resonates with 
that of many people in rural and urban contexts that emphasize the novelty of such 
developments in those years. One Afrobolivian interlocutor once stated very clear- 
ly: “Before, we knew nothing of the saya, we didn't know what Afrobolivian was”.* 
Roberto added some very interesting detail pertaining to the second part of this 
quote. He repeatedly told me about his recollections of the first national meetings 
of Afrobolivian communities that took place in La Paz and El Alto prior to an au- 
dience with the Vice-President of the Republic in the early 1990s. As he recalled, it 
was the first time that he personally met people from comunidades further removed 
from Cala Cala geographically, experiencing belonging to a collectivity beyond his 
local comunidad campesina. He also found it very interesting that one of the main 
topics of those meetings was the question “What would we call ourselves?” The 
term “Afroboliviano” already circulated among the participants of those meetings, 
but competed with other terminological options for naming and framing the emer- 
gent collectivity. Over the course of several years, “Afroboliviano” would displace the 
terms “negro” and “moreno” to become a fundamental pillar of discourses on iden- 
tity, recognition and rights. Initially, however, the attendees of the gatherings in 
question agreed to stick to the commonly used term “negro,” chanting in the Palace 
of the Republic: “Señor Vice-Presidente, se hacen presentes los negros de Bolivia, pidiendo el 
reconocimiento”. I found it very intriguing how Roberto described the atmosphere of 
that event. For him personally, it was the first encounter with ideas and practices 
that he had not considered part of his everyday logics. He described the deliberati- 
ons as extremely cautious and controversial, and attributed this to the fact that the 
different parties of the encounter did not have the conceptual tools to fully grasp 
what was happening. Therefore, it was necessary to establish a common ground 
for discussion and further action, beginning with the question of what this collec- 
tivity gathering for the first time that day could possibly be called. 1 do not want to 
overstate this point, since there are instances where Roberto did not express that 
sort of puzzlement, but instead emphasized the continuity of at least some sense 
of collectivity, belonging and awareness of Afrobolivianity prior to the revitaliza- 
tion efforts. I will argue throughout this book, however, that understanding the 
trajectory of the concept of Afrobolivianity means, in good part, tracing processes 
of imagining, articulating and performing a sense of community and identity that 
had hitherto not been imagined in that way. Within those processes, local com- 
munities are repeatedly invoked as the sources of Afrobolivianity, as the concrete 
places where its ‘roots’ can be found and located. Yet Afrobolivianity — even in its 
most localized forms — transcends local Afrobolivian communities, both geogra- 
phically and conceptually. Therefore, my approach is guided by the conviction that 


6 “Antes no sabíamos de la saya, no sabíamos lo que era Afroboliviano.” 
7 “¿Cómo nos íbamos a llamar?” 
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my ethnography of Cala Cala as a local community needs to be linked with a multi- 
sited ethnography of Afrobolivianity as a conceptual and political vantage point on 
questions of culture, collectivity and rights. 


Panorama of Afrobolivian organizations 


In many instances, Afrobolivian organizations and their political logics play a de- 
cisive role in shaping notions of Afrobolivianity, but also in providing and shaping 
the spaces of encounter, performance and debate. Therefore — and before closing 
this chapter on the various ‘fieldsites’ of my study — it is crucial to introduce at least 
a basic panorama of Afrobolivian organizations at this point (for a full discussion 
of organizational developments and the accompanying discursive dynamics see 
chapters 8 and 9). 

The first Afrobolivian organizations, which emerged in the 1980s and were for- 
mally established during the 1990s, were first and foremost saya dance ensembles. 
They had a decidedly local scope and presence, limiting their activities to La Paz 
(Movimiento Cultural Saya Afroboliviana MOCUSABOL, Organización Integral Saya Afro- 
boliviana ORISABOL), Santa Cruz (Comunidad Afroboliviana Santa Cruz CABOLS, Un- 
ión Afro Santa Cruz) and Cochabamba (Organización de Afrodescendientes Mauchi, Comu- 
nidad Afroboliviana Cochabamba), respectively. By far the most important and well- 
known organization until roughly fifteen years ago was MOCUSABOL. It was also 
the first organization to be formally established and influenced many of the other 
regional saya ensembles. Furthermore, MOCUSABOL was the first organization to 
start to transcend the mere performance of saya and begin lobbying for Afrobolivian 
interests in political contexts. In 2006, Jorge Medina, long-time president of MO- 
CUSABOL, founded the Centro Afroboliviano para el Desarrollo Integral y Comunitario 
CADIC (Afrobolivian Center for Integral and Community Development), designed 
to be the “political and technical arm of MOCUSABOL’ (“el brazo politico y técnico de 
MOCUSABOL”). CADIC is often characterized as an Afrobolivian NGO and it mainly 
organizes workshops with a wide range of topics funded by international develop- 
ment cooperation. Jorge Medina was also one of the leading figures of Afrobolivian 
mobilization during the Constituent Assembly 2006-2009 and was to become the 
first Afrobolivian member of the Asamblea Plurinacional in 2009. 

In 2011, two years after constitutional recognition, a group of Afrobolivian ac- 
tivists — initially in hope of obtaining Medina’s support, later in open competition 
with him — founded the Consejo Nacional Afroboliviano CONAFRO (National Afrobo- 
livian Council), an organization that purports to transcend the localized efforts of 
former organizations and become a national representation of Afrobolivians (see 
chapter 9). CONAFRO’s main interlocutor is not international cooperation, but the 
Bolivian state, mainly through its ministries and other institutions. There is one 
fundamental difference regarding CONAFRO: whereas MOCUSABOL never offici- 
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ally claimed to represent a collective Afrobolivian subject and CADIC is run like an 
NGO, CONAFRO very clearly positions itself as the legitimate representation of all 
Afrobolivians. MOCUSABOL has members (some active, some passive, some with 
leadership positions), CADIC has a director and employees, whereas CONAFRO 
has an elected board of representatives and a constituency: el pueblo Afroboliviano. 

Official recognition has furthermore led to the formation of state institutions 
pertaining specifically to Afrobolivians. Most importantly, those are the Consejo Edu- 
cativo del Pueblo Afroboliviano CEPA (Educational Council of the Pueblo Afroboliviano) 
founded in 2011 alongside CONAFRO and the Instituto de Lengua y Cultura Afro ILC- 
AFRO (Institute of Afrobolivian Language and Culture) founded in 2013. They both 
depend politically and financially on the Ministerio de Educación (Ministry of Edu- 
cation). CEPA’s main purpose is to foster and coordinate Afrobolivian engagement 
with the state in terms of educational reform. ILC-AFRO’s purpose is broader, in- 
cluding the general tasks of researching, recovering and developing, diffusing and 
promoting, as well as teaching and normalizing Afrobolivian language and cultu- 
re.* Both institutions are controlled by CONAFRO - either directly through formal 
integration in CONAFRO structures in the case of CEPA or by way of determining 
who will be appointed as an employee (técnico) in the case of ILC-AFRO. During the 
time of my fieldwork, the main task of both institutions — working closely together 
under the tutelage of the CONAFRO board of directors — was the coordination of 
the compilation and processing of the information that would be included on Afro- 
bolivians in the new Bolivian public school curricula (see chapter 7). Besides this 
major project — spanning multiple years between compilation starting in 2012, ra- 
tification by the Ministry of Education in 2015 and the first attempts at implemen- 
tation in 2018 — ILC-AFRO has coordinated some concise written compilations of 
Afrobolivian culture and history: a small leaflet on Afrobolivian funerary traditions 
and information on haciendas with Afrobolivian populations before the Agrarian 
Reform.’ Before ILC-AFRO was formally established in 2013, the Ministry of Edu- 
cation published “El Registro de Saberes, Conocimientos, Valores y Lengua” of the “Pueblo 
Afroboliviano,” a sixty-six page booklet compiled by Juan Angola Maconde in 2010. 
Most recently, CONAFRO, CEPA and ILC-AFRO have joined forces with the Cocha- 
bamba-based NGO FUNPROEIB Andes to publish a full-length monograph entitled 
“El Pueblo Afroboliviano. Historia, Cultura, Economia” (Zambrana B. 2014). These pu- 
blications are generally not known in detail by the wider public, circulating mainly 
among urban activists and within government institutions. 


8 “Es una institución que tiene como objetivo central: 1. La Investigacion. 2. Recuperación y Desarrollo. 
3. Difusión y Promoción. 4. Enseñanza y Normalización de la Lengua y la cultura del Pueblo Afroboli- 
viano” (https: //www.facebook.com/ilcafroboliviano/ [19/06/18]). 

9 See https: //www.facebook.com/ilcafroboliviano/ [17/07/2018]. 
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Ethnographic fieldwork in times of ID-ology 


One fundamental question has accompanied me during the entirety of my enga- 
gement with Afrobolivianity, especially in the local context of Cala Cala: What part 
do I play, through my presence as a researcher, in the proliferation of the category 
of identification “Afroboliviano”? Coming back to the episode of my arrival to Cala 
Cala again, it is clear that there are — even with no foreign anthropologist pre- 
sent — more than a few actors that do the work of ID-ology. I was also, as I found 
out some weeks later, neither the first foreigner to spend time in Cala Cala, nor 
the first anthropologist to visit the community.'” Moreover, the Instituto de Lengua 
y Cultura Afroboliviana (ILC-AFRO) — a government institution entrusted with the 
mission of documenting Afrobolivian culture (see chapter 7), had approached Cala 
Caleños in order to conduct research on the hacienda period in the village. While 
my presence as a researcher and my presumed interest in aspects of ‘Afrobolivian 
identity’ in Cala Cala had certainly not gone unnoticed, the experience of how my 
roles in the field changed, and with them the way I was approached and engaged 
in conversation by people in Cala Cala, gave me reason to believe that my presence 
was not an overly important factor. As is often the case — at least in my experi- 
ence during fieldwork — the presence of the researcher becomes normalized to a 
certain extent quite quickly and people do not invest too much energy in acting a 
certain way or trying to pretend certain things are happening (or not) just for the 
sake of my presence. Of course, sometimes people verbally articulated very clear- 
cut distinctions explicitly addressing my (widely assumed) interest in “lo Afro,” but 
they did not seem to observe their own alleged rules for dealing with certain rela- 
tionships afterwards. What is more, people often raised topics beyond ethnoracial 
identities and discussed competing alternative visions of the world and social rela- 
tions in Cala Cala. While engaging the discourses of Afrobolivian identity politics 
and the possibility of highlighting “lo Afro” is always an option — regardless of the 
presence of an anthropologist — there are many occasions where Cala Caleños dis- 
cuss questions of community, identity and belonging, referring to a wide range 
of interpretations and strategies for dealing with them. In fact, during the first 
weeks of my fieldwork in Cala Cala categorizations like Afroboliviano” or “Aymara” 
played only a limited role and were hardly mentioned in everyday conversations. 
Without being prompted — and I avoided explicitly addressing matters of social 
categorization — people hardly resorted to ethnoracial categories when explaining 


10 Cala Cala has received visitors from different parts of the world, mainly through the Catholic 
Church in Coripata which regularly sent foreign volunteers to work in the community. Mo- 
reover, an anthropology student from the United States spent some time in the commu- 
nity in the context of a Study Abroad Program in Bolivia (see: https://studyabroad.sit.edu/ 
[04/07/19]). 
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their notions of community, local history, ‘culture’ or ‘tradition’. In contexts where 
specific categorizations were employed eventually — one of the clearest examples 
is the tourism project I will deal with at length in chapter 10 — but also in nume- 
rous other cases — sindicato meetings, informal conversations in the coca field and 
narratives of migration — I did not have the feeling that my presence altered peop- 
le's ways of going about those deliberations. I was furthermore cautious not to get 
involved too tightly with one or another faction, opinion or strategy. Even on the 
occasions when I did become involved - actively or passively — as a referent for 
negotiating identity claims, categories and options, I regard my presence not sim- 
ply as a distortion of the ‘social reality’ I am trying to understand, but as part of it. 
As an interlocutor I confronted people with my views, debated certain issues with 
them, answered their questions, gave them hints, assistance and critical feedback, 
depending on the situation. During these conversations people sometimes took 
me for an expert on subjects that I am not, giving my opinion more weight than it 
deserved. At other times, they easily dismissed my interpretations. In short, they 
very quickly treated me — for all I know and have been able to observe — as a slightly 
strange, sometimes appealing conversation partner that did not seem to exert such 
great influence on them as to constantly pretend to be something or somebody that 
one is not, concur with my opinions or interpretations, or care too much about my 
presence for that matter. Therefore I had the impression that I was able to carry 
out a productive kind of fieldwork that involved the establishment of meaningful 
relationships with a wide range of people. 

In the next chapter I will discuss the existing literature on Afrobolivians and 
offer some important historical and political contextualization of the topics that I 
deal with in this book. I will also further situate my discussion of Afrobolivianity 
within ongoing scholarly debates on Bolivia. To that end, I first discuss the im- 
portant trope of ‘invisibility’ with regard to Afrobolivianity and address the Yungas’ 
place in Bolivia's cultural geography. Moreover, I will briefly situate Afrobolivianity 
in Bolivian colonial and republican history and sketch the implications of a set of 
profound social and political shifts in Bolivia and their relation to Afrobolivianity. 
With that I refer to the National Revolution and land reform in the 1950s, as well 
as Bolivia's turn towards multiculturalism and, most recently, plurinationality. 
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In order to contextualize the ethnographic material presented in the following 
chapters, it is necessary to introduce some general aspects of Afrobolivian history. 
Moreover, it is crucial to sketch specific social, political and economic transforma- 
tions in Bolivia and how they relate to the situation of Afrobolivians. This chapter 
serves a dual purpose. On the one hand it introduces the ethnographic and histo- 
rical context of my study: the Yungas region and its role in the political and social 
history of Bolivia, as well as the Yungas place in the “cultural geography” (Wade 
2010:16) of the country. On the other hand, it summarizes the existing literature on 
Afrobolivians and delineates the state of the art. I begin with a critical examination 
of the discourse on ‘invisibility’ that is frequently deployed by Afrobolivian indivi- 
duals and organizations, but also in some scholarly publications on the subject. 
I then sketch the regional context of the Yungas, and specifically how the topics 
of ethnicity and indigenous identity are approached with regard to the region. I 
continue with a brief examination of historically oriented work on Afrobolivians 
and then introduce early ethnographic accounts dealing with Afrobolivians and 
the Yungas. The next sections focus on political transformations in Bolivia since 
the 1980s, namely the country’s shift towards multicultural politics and the recent 
turn to plurinationality within the so-called “proceso de cambio” (“process of change”) 
led by Evo Morales and the party Movimiento al Socialismo (MAS, Movement towards 
Socialism). 


“Are there black people in Bolivia?” Invisibility and beyond 


As in other Latin American countries (de Friedemann 1984; see also: Minority Rights 
Group 1995), Afrobolivian activists and scholars have often decried the ‘invisibility’ 
of their people, their history, their culture and their contributions to the nation 
(Zambrana B. 2014). As I mentioned in the introduction, Afrobolivians have never 
been at the center of debates on Bolivian national culture, heritage or identity. 
They have consequently also received far less attention than indigenous people from 
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politicians, intellectuals, in public culture or within debates in society at large. After 
the abolition of slavery in 1851 — and until the plurinational population census in 
2012 — no official national statistics revealing the numbers of Afrobolivians were 
produced. 

The 2012 National Population Census, for the first time in Bolivia's history, in- 
cluded the category “Afroboliviano” as an option for self-identification. This was seen 
as a milestone in Afrobolivian mobilization and interpreted as the long overdue re- 
cognition that Afrobolivians constitute a distinguishable collective within Bolivian 
society. Many Afrobolivian organizations engaged in a campaign aiming at moti- 
vating Afrobolivians all over the country to self-identify as such. When the results 
were released, however, most activists were highly disappointed to learn that only 
about 16,000 individuals across Bolivia had identified as “belonging to the pueblo 
Afroboliviano” (“perteneciente al pueblo Afroboliviano”). Activists’ own estimates regular- 
ly cited figures of around 30,000 Afrobolivians in the country (occasionally up to 
50,000). In 2012, according to the Instituto Nacional de Estadística (INE) 16,329 peop- 
le over the age of 15 years declared that they belong to the “pueblo Afroboliviano.”? 
This amounts to about 0.15% of Bolivia's total population of 10 million. Afrobolivi- 
ans are dispersed geographically throughout the whole country, although they are 
‘traditionally’ associated with the Yungas region near Bolivias highland metropolis 
La Paz. 

Various publications assert that roughly thirty years ago it was fairly common 
for the Bolivian general public to be unaware of the existence of Afrobolivians at 
all (Angola Maconde 2001; Busdiecker 2007). Afrobolivian activists often cite the 
phrase “I didn't know there were black people in Bolivia” (“No sabía que habia ne- 
gros en Bolivia”) to exemplify the reaction they faced when identifying as Afroboli- 
vians. Similarly, Afrobolivians assert that they are regularly identified as foreigners 
and are sometimes at great pains to assert their Bolivian nationality. By now at 
least, the generalized and extensive ignorance seems to have given way to a lim- 
ited and stereotyped awareness that there are, in fact, “black people in Bolivia.” 
It is rather uncommon to encounter people with no knowledge on black people 


1 The inclusion of “Afroboliviano” in the National Population Census was a major topic when | 
first came to be engaged with Afrobolivian politics from 2010-2012. When | returned to Bo- 
livia in 2014, the topic was hardly discussed among Afrobolivians anymore and the census 
data was seldom employed as a strategic means by Afrobolivian organizations. Many of my 
interlocutors told me that they worry that the numbers give the impression that Afrobolivi- 
ans are only a very small group. In their view this might hamper political enfranchisement, 
rather than enhancing it as they hoped before Afrobolivians were officially counted. Some 
commentators even argue that the constant talk of being invisible and “ignored” (“ignorados”) 
has become the most powerful rhetorical tool for Afrobolivians in making political claims vis- 
a-vis the state (Spedding 2009:447). 

2 Https://www.ine.gob.bo/ [16/07/2018]. 
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in Bolivia whatsoever as la saya Afroboliviana has become such a fundamental part 
of the country's folkloric repertoire, represented in various forms in all kinds of 
media and present in the large entradas (parades) all over the country. What is 
more, in the 1990s, some Afrobolivian players were part of Bolivias national soccer 
team that received a lot of attention for participating in the 1994 FIFA World Cup 
in the USA. When 1 talked to people in Bolivia about my project and mentioned 
Afrobolivians, the most frequent comments had to do with saya or los Yungas — and 
whether I had travelled there yet in order to go see them. ‘Invisibility’ has thus 
given way to a stereotyped depiction of Afrobolivians as saya dancers and inhabi- 
tants of a very specific region of the country (Busdiecker 2009a; Templeman 1998). 
Recently, the term el pueblo Afroboliviano (“the Afrobolivian people”) has been legally 
acknowledged as a collective subject bearing “where appropriate” (“en todo lo que 
corresponda”), the same collective rights as indigenous groups (“naciones y pueblos 
indígena originario campesinos,” Article 31 of the New Constitution). Therefore, ref- 
erences to Afrobolivians have become rather frequent in government reports, in 
municipal action plans, in state-sponsored and/or NGO-led initiatives, as well as 
in legal documents that are in some way related to the constitutional provisions 
for indigenous people and other groups with special rights. Moreover — and I of- 
ten had the impression that this was even more important than the special rights 
and the differentiated citizenship in Article 31 — Afrobolivians are mentioned in 
Article 3 of the Bolivian Constitution. It states: 


“The Bolivian nation is formed by all Bolivians, the native indigenous nations and 
peoples, and the inter-cultural and Afro-Bolivian communities that, together, con- 
stitute the Bolivian people.” 


Being mentioned in such a foundational article of the Plurinational Constitution 
as an integral but distinct part of the Bolivian nation has afforded Afrobolivians a 
great deal of visibility and consequently serves as the basis for exceptional levels of 
pride among most Afrobolivian individuals. As a consequence of legal recognition 
and the ensuing political enfranchisement, Afrobolivian individuals have also been 
elected as representatives to national congress, regional parliaments and munici- 
pal councils, and some serve as public functionaries in ministries, vice-ministries 
and other government institutions. All this has led to a significant rise in visibility 
and public presence. ‘Invisibility’ thus doesnt fully capture the situation of Afrobo- 
livians. It remains important as a motif of Afrobolivian political discourse, but has 


3 In the Spanish original, Article 3 reads: “La nación boliviana está conformada por la totalidad de las 
bolivianas y los bolivianos, las naciones y pueblos indígena originario campesinos, y las comunidades 
interculturales y afrobolivianas que en conjunto constituyen el pueblo boliviano.” Unless otherwise 
noted, the translated passages from the Constitutions are from the English translation pro- 
vided by www.constituteproject.org. 
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given way to an - admittedly often stereotyped — partial visibility of Afrobolivians. 
Beyond the situation in politics and throughout Bolivian society at large, a partial 
and emerging visibility can also be identified in writings on Bolivian history and 
debates on the colonial origins of contemporary Bolivian society. Before I turn to 
publications dealing with the historical presence of Afrobolivians, it is important 
to sketch some particularities of the regional context of the Yungas in Bolivia and 
how this relates to Afrobolivians. 


The regional context: the Yungas in Bolivia's cultural geography 


In Bolivia, the term Yungas refers mostly to the steep semitropical valleys on the 
eastern slopes of the Andes, administratively divided into the provinces of Nor Yun- 
gas (North Yungas, capital Coroico), Sud Yungas (South Yungas, capital Chulumani) 
and Caranavi (capital Caranavi), which was separated from Nor Yungas province 
by decree in 1992. The region ranges in altitude between approximately 1,500 and 
2,500 meters above sea level and is characterized by warm temperatures and a hu- 
mid climate.* The Yungas are one of the centers of Bolivias coca production and 
are also known for producing a variety of fruits and coffee (Klein 2003:5). They are 
situated geographically between Bolivia's altiplano (Andean high plateau) and the 
amazonia (Bolivian Amazon). For the context of this study, it is crucial to under- 
stand the Yungas’ place in Bolivia's imagined “cultural geography.” With that I refer 
to notions of “how cultural difference is spread over geographical space” (Wade 
2010:16). In a crudely simplified account, Bolivia is often divided into the altiplano 
(associated with Aymara and Uru culture), the central valleys around Cochabamba 
and Sucre (associated with Quechua culture) and the Amazonian lowlands (associa- 
ted with various indigenous groups of varying size, the largest being the Guarani 
in the region around Santa Cruz). This highly schematic perspective is reflected in 
Bolivian school textbooks and government-sponsored tourism leaflets. It also in- 
forms a variety of political reforms, not least the distribution of special electoral 
districts for indigenous people (“circunscripciones especiales”) and the regionalized 
school curricula (“currículos regionalizados”) that are developed by the Ministry of 
Education (for details see chapters 7 and 9). 

Within this classificatory scheme, the Yungas have until very recently not been 
associated with any particular ethnic group, indigenous language or culture. Alt- 
hough sometimes referred to as an “Aymara culture stronghold” (Klein 2003:52) due 


4 More generally — beyond the provinces this study is concerned with — the term Yungas or 
Yunkas (derived from Aymara and Quechua yunka — hot) can also refer to an ecoregion in- 
cluding the regions of Huánuco y La Convención in Peru, as well as Inquisivi, Larecaja and 
Vandiola in Bolivia (Klein 2003; Spedding 1994). 
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to the influx of Aymara settlers beginning in the 16™ century, the Yungas are not 
conceived of as the place where Aymara ‘originally’ belong or where ‘Aymara cultu- 
re' is to be found. This tension is reflected for example in the title of a publication 
from the 1970s headed “Yungas: los ‘otros’ aymaras: Diagnóstico económico-socio-cultural 
de Sud Yungas” (Equipo CIPCA 1976).? By addressing Aymara in the Yungas as “the 
other Aymara” (“los ‘otros’ aymaras”) the study discursively separates them from the 
Aymara population in the highlands, positing that the Aymara in the Yungas may 
speak the Aymara language, but do not exhibit Aymara cultural features' like in the 
highlands. In a similar fashion, in a more recent edited volume on “regional iden- 
tities” (“identidades regionales”) (Arnold 2009) the Yungas are described as a region 
where “indigenous identity has not developed a lot, due to the multiethnic charac- 
teristics of the population since the distant past” (Arnold 2009:598 my translation).* 

The multiethnic make-up of the Yungas is explained by the fact that since co- 
lonial times the region has been marked by a constant influx of migrants that in- 
tensified as the coca producing haciendas (large agricultural estates) kept expan- 
ding (Klein 2003:51-52). Chronic labor shortages on the countless coca haciendas 
of the region sparked the migration of mostly Aymara-speaking people from the 
highlands. The incessant demand for labor in the coca economy also explains why 
African slaves were brought to the region. According to some secondary sources 
(Bridikhina 1997:4-5), black slaves began to be brought to the Yungas in the 17% 
century, but official records referring to black slaves in the Yungas are only known 
from the 18% century onward (Léons 1972:287-288). The Afrobolivian and Aymara 
settlers displaced the various nomadic indigenous groups (Lecos and Mosetenes) 
that had populated the Yungas before, generically referred to as chunchus by people 
in the Yungas (Spedding 2009:432). 

As I will detail in chapter 4, there is a strong discourse on Yungueño identity, 
yet this identity is conceived of mostly without reference to ethnicity or indigenous 
culture. Instead, coca production and the ensuing identification as cocaleros (coca 
growers) is seen as fundamental for constructing regional identity (Spedding 2009; 
Spedding and Colque 2003). The representation of the Yungas as a multi-ethnic so- 
ciety where indigenous ethnic identities only play a very limited role for collective 
identification has only recently been challenged. Interestingly, it was not the Ay- 
mara majority ‘discovering their indigenous culture’ or foregrounding their ethnic 
identity. The only ethnic group (etnia; or pueblo in the terminology of the Consti- 
tution) that is considered to be distinguishable in the Yungas is in fact el pueblo 
Afroboliviano. Although not ‘indigenous’ according to the prevailing common-sense 


5 “Yungas: The ‘other’ Aymara: Economic-socio-cultural diagnostic of Sud Yungas.” 
6 “[...] no se ha desarrollado mucho la identidad indígena, debido a las características multiétnicas de 
estas poblaciones desde tiempos remotos.” 
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definition of indigeneity in Bolivia that is related to pre-Columbian origins, Afrob- 
olivian mobilization and official recognition by the state have led to the positioning 
of Afrobolivians as the most representative population of the Yungas in terms of 
identity and “culture.” This is, however, a very recent phenomenon and it is im- 
portant to keep in mind that ethnic identity is generally regarded as secondary in 
the Yungas. 


Afrobolivians in colonial and early republican society 


Historical studies have since the 1960s unearthed a good deal of information on the 
presence of Afrobolivians in the country, focusing on a variety of aspects. Initially, 
historians set out to reconstruct black slavery in Bolivia (Crespo R. 1977; Portugal 
Ortiz 1977; Wolff 1964). These studies showed that due to its geographical location 
and the abundance of indigenous labor, slaves and slave labor did not play a funda- 
mental role in the economy and society of the regions that would later become Boli- 
via. Bringing slaves to Potosí, Charcas (the contemporary Sucre) or La Paz through 
the ports of Callao and later Buenos Aires involved an arduous journey of several 
weeks through rough terrain and difficult climates, which made slaves a very ex- 
pensive commodity in colonial Charcas. Colonial officials thus preferred to employ 
indigenous labor and black slaves were employed mostly in the households of rich 
urban families, as well as in the Casa de la Moneda — the colonial mint — in Potosi 
where they worked in the foundry.* Further studies have focused on slaves in ur- 
ban contexts, mainly as domestic workers (Bridikhina 1995a; Bridikhina 1995b), and 
on slave labor in a wine-producing region in Chuquisaca (Aillón Soria 2005). More 
recently, and through a focus on social history, the relations of black slaves with 
other groups and the circumstances of their daily life in colonial society have been 
approached by a series of fascinating studies painting a vivid picture of colonial 
society that complicates one-dimensional accounts of colonial slavery. The authors 
point out instances of “negotiations of identities of the Afrodescendant populati- 
on within the judicial system” (“negociación identitaria de la población afrodescendiente 
ante la justicia”) (Revilla Orías 2013a), as well as of the “adaptation, agency and fugi- 
tive action” of slaves (Gutiérrez Brockington 2000; see also Gutiérrez Brockington 
2006). What is more, they shed light on a variety of Afro-indigenous encounters on 


7 Accounting for this shift and its implications is a topic that runs throughout this book. Lo- 
cal concepts of Afrobolivian autochthony and the processes accounting for this shift will be 
analyzed in detail in chapters 3, 6, 8 and 9. 

8 It is a common misconception in Bolivia that black slaves worked in the mines in Potosi. 
In fact, they were not employed as miners, but, allegedly because colonial officials valued 
their knowledge in the manipulation of metal, worked in small numbers in the colonial mint 
(Spedding 2009). 
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the level of individuals and families (Revilla Orías 2011; Revilla Orías 2015), desta- 
bilizing notions of the Spanish colonial casta system being characterized by rigid 
group boundaries (cf. Albiez-Wieck 2017; O'Toole 2012).? 

Paola Revilla Orías (Revilla Orías 2014a) has furthermore studied the situation 
of slaves after Bolivias formal declaration of Independence in 1825, pointing out 
that, the liberal ideals of the Independence Movement notwithstanding, slavery 
legally persisted in Bolivia until 1851. For the 19% and early 20™ centuries, howe- 
ver, the historical records become increasingly scarce (Revilla Orías and Cajías de 
la Vega 2017:42). This also has to do with the fact that after the legal abolition of 
slavery, there was hardly any official language referring to Afrobolivians that would 
make it possible to consistently reconstruct the circumstances of their lives from 
historical documents (Revilla Orías 2014a:238). One of the few articles addressing 
the situation of former slaves in Bolivia during the second half of the 19 cen- 
tury analyzes the situation in the haciendas of the Yungas. According to Eugenia 
Bridikhina's findings, black slaves were employed only by the wealthiest hacienda 
owners (hacendados) of the Yungas, supplementing indigenous labor on the estates. 
After the abolition of slavery in 1851, and given the fact that alternative labor arran- 
gements had long existed for the indigenous workers on the hacienda, the libertos 
(freed slaves) were quickly incorporated as peones on the haciendas. As peones, they 
received a small plot of land in usufruct in exchange for their labor on the haci- 
endas' land (Bridikhina 1997). Bridikhina reports that, at least for some time after 
the abolition of slavery and on haciendas with a significant number of black peones, 
there was a specific position of authority reserved for black people called capitán. 
Their functions, similar to the indigenous jilacatas, were to serve as the represen- 
tative of the hacienda owner in front of the peones and to coordinate the workforce 
at the will of the owner or the administrator (mayordomo). According to a census of 
the Yungas dated 1883, black people (referred to as morenos, lit.: brown) made up 
an average of about 7-8 percent of the population in the province of Nor Yungas. 
Looking at smaller administrative units (cantones), the highest concentration of mo- 
renos could be found in cantón Mururata, where they made up roughly 45 percent of 
the population. In absolute numbers, however, even in Mururata, only 324 morenos 
(out of a total of 734 inhabitants) were counted.'” However, the fairly small num- 
bers of former slaves notwithstanding, the Yungas were to become the only region 
in Bolivia with a discernible Afrobolivian presence until today. In all other places 
with a proven historical presence of Afrobolivians, they ‘disappeared.’ This process 


9 For reasons of space, | cannot not detail any of this interesting work here. For a recent and 
timely overview see the work of Bolivian historians Paola Revilla Orías and Fernando Cajias 
(Revilla Orías and Cajías de la Vega 2017). 

10  Bridikhina (1997) cites the following figures: cantón Pacallo, 56 morenos (total population 536), 
cantón Mururata, 324 morenos (total population 734), cantón Coroico, 130 morenos (total popu- 
lation 5,335), vice cantón Coripata, 315 morenos (total population 3,806). 
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is mostly explained with reference to migration and miscegenation (Aillón Soria 
2005; Gutiérrez Brockington 2006). There are also no further accounts of Afroboli- 
vian social organization or cultural practices — in the Yungas or elsewhere — until 
the second half of the 20" century when references to la cultura negra resurfaced in 
accounts limited to the Yungas (Pizarroso Cuenca 1977). 

Before I focus on the situation of Afrobolivians in the Yungas in the 20 centu- 
ry, there is another body of historically oriented literature that has to be addressed. 
Important contributions in terms of reconstructing Afrobolivian history also came 
from within the Afrobolivian community, closely linked to the efforts to revitali- 
ze certain Afrobolivian cultural practices and mobilize politically (for details see 
chapter 8). Most important in this regard is the work of Juan Angola Maconde, an 
Afrobolivian economist (by training) and historian/ethnographer/linguist/activist 
(by vocation). His ethnographically and historically oriented contributions are ex- 
plicitly positioned in order to overcome the ‘invisibility’ of Afrobolivians in Bolivian 
historiography and are often concerned with contributions (aportes) that Afroboli- 
vians have made to Bolivian society and that have been neglected and obscured 
in ‘official historiography’ (Angola Maconde 2001; Angola Maconde 2010). In this 
context, Angola Maconde is mainly interested in highlighting the contributions 
Afrobolivians made to the Bolivian economy (as slaves and workers), but also their 
service as soldiers in various armed conflicts — for example in the rebellion of Tu- 
pac Katari in 1781, the wars for independence from Spain in the early 19 century 
and the Chaco War (Guerra del Chaco) in the 1930s (Angola Maconde 2001; Angola 
Maconde 2010). 


Haciendas, the National Revolution and land reform in the Yungas 


Unfortunately, the literature is mostly silent on the situation of Afrobolivians in the 
19% and early 20' centuries. Therefore, it is hard to account for the 150 years bet- 
ween 1800 and 1950 in detail and we can only deduce how Afrobolivians lived from 
what we know from later sources. As Bridhikina’s (1997) isolated account suggests, 
former slaves were swiftly integrated into the general workforce of the Yungas ha- 
ciendas and lived there somewhat isolated form the rest of Bolivian society until the 
1950s. With the exceptions of some accounts on Afrobolivian soldiers fighting in the 
Chaco War between Bolivia and Paraguay from 1932-1935 (Angola Maconde 2007), 
there are no hints at a significant presence of Afrobolivians beyond the Yungas. 
In 1952, Bolivia witnessed one of the most profound social revolutions on the 
American continent, the Revolución Nacional (National Revolution) (Klein 2003:209). 
Backed mostly by peasant militias from the valleys around Cochabamba and miners 
from the altiplano, the Movimiento Nacionalista Revolucionario (MNR) seized power 
from a political and economic elite dominated by the mining oligarchy and large 
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landowners. The mines were nationalized, universal suffrage was declared and the 
Revolution was followed by a large scale land reform in 1953 that dissolved the large 
land holdings of the hacendado elite in all regions of Bolivia, including the Yungas. 
Adopting the principle of “la tierra es para quién la trabaja” — “the land to those who 
work it” (de Mesa, Gisbert, and Mesa Gisbert 2008:513), the MNR’s land reform 
freed the peones from their obligation to work on the estates of the landowners and 
distributed the parcels that had been occupied in usufruct to the peasants (Malloy 
and Thorn 1971). Afrobolivian and indigenous peones thus became small landow- 
ners and the former haciendas became comunidades, organized in peasant unions 
(sindicatos) under the tutelage of the MNR. The consequences of the revolution and 
land reform in the Yungas were enormous. The former peones, now small landow- 
ners, were freed from many of the obligations tying them to the rural estates — 
both physically and economically. The MNR also pushed for rural education, buil- 
ding schools and sending teachers to all comunidades — something the hacendados 
had always actively discouraged. Taken together, the land reform, rural education 
and political enfranchisement (through universal suffrage and sindicato organiza- 
tion) changed the face of the Yungas significantly (McEwen 1975a). The land reform 
furthermore laid the foundation for another development that came to be of para- 
mount importance starting in the 1970s and 1980s: migration. As the plots of land 
distributed to each household were often not enough to support the households 
of all the children, many younger Yungueños, Afrobolivians and Aymara alike, mi- 
grated to the cities and to newly established areas of colonization in the lowlands, 
mainly Caranavi and Alto Beni (Léons and Léons 1971). 

The post-Revolutionary developments and their impact on rural society in Bo- 
livia received a good deal of scholarly attention and are thus a fairly well-studied 
subject (Kelley and Klein 1981; Malloy and Thorn 1971; Muratorio 1969; Pearse 1972; 
for the Yungas: Equipo CIPCA 1976; Equipo CIPCA 1977; Heath 1972; Léons 1966; 
Léons 1967; Léons 1972; Léons and Léons 1971). The focus of these studies is the im- 
pact of revolution and land reform on peasants and little attention has been paid 
to ethnic, cultural or racial differentiations beyond the dichotomy of white/mestizo 
landowner vs. indigenous/black peasant. With this focus on the class aspects of 
identity and social stratification, these studies mirror the Bolivian intellectual and 
political mainstream of the time that sought to incorporate indigenous people (in- 
dios) as citizens by way of their de-indianization, converting them into campesinos 
(peasants) (Stefanoni 2010). In fact, the use of the term indio/a was banned from 
official usage and the educational reform put great emphasis on inculcating the 
Spanish language and ‘modern,’ ‘national’ values to the people in the countryside 
(Luykx 1999). 

The few studies that did make reference to Afrobolivians (referred to by that sta- 
ge as morenos/as, negros/as or negroes, respectively), all emphasized that their class 
identity as peasants by far trumped their sense of ethnoracial belonging (Equipo 
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CIPCA 1976; Equipo CIPCA 1977; Léons 1966; Léons 1972). Studying the Sud Yungas 
town of Chicaloma, anthropologist William Léons (Léons 1972) describes the over- 
arching tendency that the most relevant distinction within the community is that 
between peasants (negros [black people] and indios [indigenous]) and mistis (the His- 
panic section consisting of mestizos and blancos [whites] who mostly worked in trade 
and as shopkeepers). To differences between indios and negros he only attributes a 
secondary role. Consequently, blackness and indigeneity are not analyzed in rela- 
tion to each other, but much rather in terms of their relationship to misti identity 
and lifestyle. This view is also put forth by Alison Spedding in her more recent ana- 
lyses of Sud Yungas communities (Spedding 1994). Cultural differences and social 
stratification, mainly expressed by the unequal distribution of political power and 
economic wealth, are approached by focusing on the distinction between misti and 
peasants, hardly discussing the relationship between negro and indio (see also: Equi- 
po CIPCA 1976; Equipo CIPCA 1977). Although Léons (Léons 1972) mentions slight 
differences between negros and indios when it comes to land tenure and general in- 
come, he repeatedly stresses that the bigger and more significant cleavage is that 
separating those groups from the “Hispanic section’ that monopolized political in- 
fluence, economic power and social prestige to a large extent.” Léons also stresses 
that acculturation is equally perceived as an important means to gain upward mo- 
bility by indios as well as negros. He reports that negros expressed little or no interest 
in cultural traits considered specifically Afrobolivian and even explicitly referred to 
saya as a “stupidity from the past” (“una estupidez del pasado” [Léons 1974:171]). Moreo- 
ver, negros pursued accelerated acculturation through interracial marriage in order 
to “make the race disappear” (“hacer perder la raza” [Léons 1974:174]). He affirms that 
in light of the absolutely small numbers of negros in Chicaloma, interracial mar- 
riage, “would appear to be an effective [strategy]” and he speculates that in two or 
three generations, through marriage with non-black people, the offspring of “very 
dark grandparents” would be indistinguishable from the bulk of rural Bolivians (Lé- 
ons 1972:176). In light of the reduced interest in Afrobolivian culture, the growing 
economic and political integration after the land reform and the declining impor- 
tance of endogamy among negros, Léons concludes that negros in Chicaloma have 
been transformed from a “culturally, racially, and socially distinct” group into to a 
group that is now mainly defined by racialized difference (Léons 1972:284). Yet this 
racialized difference is highly visible and, interracial marriages notwithstanding, 
not as easily manipulable as dress, language or occupation, which he considers to 


11 In the context of my fieldwork in Cala Cala and Nogalani between 2014 and 2017, references to 
mistis and/or mestizos did not play an important role in local accounts of social stratification 
and difference. In the local context, distinctions were made mainly between Afrobolivians 
(‘Afros”) and Aymara and the terms mestizo or misti were not used to describe the society of 
the Yungas (for details see chapter 3). 
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be the main referents for the identification of indios. Thus he considers it unlikely 
that distinctions between indios and negros would completely disappear and give 
way to a social organization exclusively marked by vertical stratification (i.e. the 
difference between mistis and peasants). 

From approximately the same time as Léons' account comes one of the few wi- 
dely known publications on Afrobolivian culture’ before the 1990s. Arturo Pizarroso 
Cuenca's “La Cultura Negra in Bolivia” (Pizarroso Cuenca 1977) neatly reflects the at- 
titude of Bolivian intellectuals and politicians with regard to indigenous culture 
and processes of acculturation. Reflecting the spirit of the time that saw the disap- 
pearance of the ‘traditional customs’ of indigenous rural Bolivians as an inevitable 
— and necessary — step in the efforts to modernize the country, Pizarroso Cuenca 
describes Afrobolivian ‘traditions’ on the verge, as he sees it, of their obliteration. 
Yet acculturation and increasing interracial marriage did not produce results that 
were as straightforward as the author predicted. Despite acculturative pressures, 
interracial marriages and massive migration, Afrobolivian cultural and phenotypi- 
cal differences did not disappear. The same is true for collective identification as 
Afrobolivians, which was not completely absorbed by peasant (campesino) affilia- 
tion. To the contrary, the 1980s saw an unprecedented upsurge in expressions of 
Afrobolivian ‘culture’ in a fundamentally changing political and intellectual climate. 


Cultural revitalization and emerging ethnic politics in the multicultural 
age 


The revolutionary MNR government was ousted from power in a military coup 
in 1964 and the peasant sindicatos were coopted by the government by way of the 
(in)famous pacto militar-campesino (military-peasant pact) that secured the power 
of the military in the countryside through a rigid system of vertical patronage 
and political clientelism (Klein 2003:223-225; de Mesa, Gisbert, and Mesa Gis- 
bert 2008:534). Political opposition and unrest — including, among various protests 
and movements, the globally famous campaign of Ernesto “Ché” Guevara in Boli- 
via — were met with violence and repression (de Mesa, Gisbert, and Mesa Gisbert 
2008:535-540). In the Yungas, as elsewhere in Bolivia, the emerging emancipatory 
politics were stifled by military rule and mestizo political brokers with ties to the 
ruling military were primarily in control of the fate of the population (for an ex- 
cellent overview of Bolivian politics after 1952 see: Dunkerley 1984). The political 
climate changed only in the 1980s when, after almost twenty years of military ru- 
le, countless coups and an ever-growing involvement in the global drug industry, 
Bolivia formally returned to democracy. Plagued by foreign debts, hyperinflation, 
government corruption and a devastated economy, the governments in the 1980s 
and early 1990s took radical measures, applying a series of controversial politi- 
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cal and economic reforms. Under pressure from the International Monetary Fund 
(IMF) and the World Bank, and initially advised by Jeffery Sachs, markets were li- 
beralized, government spending was cut and the state-owned mining enterprises 
were privatized — with enormous consequences for large parts of the population 
(Gill 2000). 

Accompanying the neoliberal restructuring of the economy, Bolivia adopted an 
important series of political reforms as well. In 1994, the Constitution was radical- 
ly changed, declaring Bolivia to be “multiethnic” and “pluricultural” recognizing 
indigenous rights. The constitutional reform was accompanied by the Ley de Partici- 
pación Popular (LPP), Bolivias take on decentralization (Postero 2006) and educatio- 
nal reform, introducing bilingual education for indigenous groups and promoting 
respect for indigenous languages and values in the education system (Van Cott 
2000). These reforms were meant to respond to the growing demands of indige- 
nous groups claiming autonomy, land rights, respect for their cultures and lan- 
guages, and an end to discrimination and disenfranchisement (Van Cott 2005).” 
They were also influenced by international developments such as the promulgation 
of ILO Convention 169, which Bolivia was one of the first countries to ratify in 1991. 

Afrobolivians entered the scene of multicultural Bolivia through performance. 
Sparked by the efforts of a group of students and with the decisive support of cer- 
tain key cultural and political brokers, the Afrobolivian dance and song genre saya 
became the vehicle for cultural revitalization and political mobilization (Busdiecker 
2009b; Rossbach de Olmos 2007). I will detail this process and its implications in 
subsequent chapters. For the moment, suffice it to say that the ‘rediscovery’ of Afro- 
bolivian culture and the popularity saya achieved in the 1990s and the early 2000s 
not only fundamentally altered they way Afrobolivians perceived of their ‘cultu- 
re, identity, ethnoracial belonging and the general features of their “groupness” 
(Brubaker 2002), but also sparked an unprecedented rise in scholarly and media 
interest in Afrobolivians. Building on the pioneering work of ethnomusicologist 
Robert Templeman (Templeman 1995; Templeman 1998), who documented the cir- 
cumstances of its revitalization, various studies have focused on different aspects 
of saya: its musical characteristics (Quispe 1994); its relation to Bolivian folklore and 
heritage (Bigenho 2002; Céspedes 1993; Rossbach de Olmos 2007; Sigl and Mendoza 
Salazar 2012); its role in Afrobolivian history (Sanchez Canedo 2010; Sanchez Ca- 
nedo 2011); its role as a tool for communication (Rey 1998); and its importance for 


12 For reasons of space, | cannot discuss the vast literature on indigenous mobilizations in Bo- 
livia (for an overview see: Canessa 2005; for the period before the National Revolution in 
1952: Gotkowitz 2008; for the postrevolutionary period: Dunkerley 1984; for the 1990s: Poste- 
ro 2006; Stróbele-Gregor, Hoffman, and Holmes 1994; for comparative perspectives on Latin 
America: Jackson and Warren 2005; Postero and Zamosc 2004; Van Cott 2005; Yashar 2005). 
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political mobilization (Busdiecker 2009b; Komadina and Regalsky 2016; Lisocka- 
Jaegermann 2010; Rossbach de Olmos 2011), and as an expression of oral history 
(Ballivián 2014; Revilla Orías 2013b). Saya has also been the main subject of a se- 
ries of audio-visual documentaries (Centro Pedagógico y Cultural “Simón I. Patiño” 
1998a) and countless journalistic accounts — too many to cite even a fraction of them 
here. 

The most ethnographically grounded full-length monograph on Afrobolivians 
from this period is the work of Sara Busdiecker (Busdiecker 2007), who has con- 
ducted ethnographic fieldwork in Tocafia, an Afrobolivian village in the Nor Yungas 
province. Tocaña is often represented — by Afrobolivian activists, as well as the me- 
dia — as the most ‘authentic, ‘traditional’ and representative Afrobolivian commu- 
nity. Nevertheless, Busdiecker asserts that even though Tocaña is often represented 
as the ‘typical’ Afrobolivian community, it is in fact in many regards rather atypi- 
cal: it is the only comunidad in the Yungas where Afrobolivians are a demographic 
majority, which has consequences for the way blackness is perceived, represen- 
ted and talked about on the one hand and for relations with non-Afrobolivians on 
the other (Busdiecker 2007:163). From the perspective of Tocaña, she argues that 
although Tocaña's residents display a great deal of socio-cultural similarities with 
non-Afrobolivians, there are important instances of them “being Bolivian differ- 
ently” (Busdiecker 2007:88) by virtue of their blackness. She points out the seminal 
importance of saya for “performing blackness into the nation” (Busdiecker 2007:165) 
and has found expressive culture to be the aspect most commonly foregrounded by 
Tocañeros with regard to their blackness. Saya, as well as some other musical gen- 
res, is at the core of what people consider “lo nuestro” (“ours”) and most important 
in determining what is distinctive about Afrobolivians (Busdiecker 2007:145). Mo- 
reover, certain marriage customs, locally known as matrimonio negro, and the fu- 
nerary rite mauchi are cited as elements distinctive of Afrobolivians and although 
most of these cultural practices had already fallen out of use at the time of Bus- 
diecker's research, they live on “in memory and oral history” and are part of Tocañe- 
ros’ “narratives of blackness” (Busdiecker 2007:204). Her approach is characterized 
by embracing blackness as a relevant and consequential category of social diffe- 
rentiation in the Yungas quite uncritically. Moreover, she analytically separates the 
discourses of emerging ethnic politics and related state discourses on multicultural 
diversity from the local context by treating them in a separate chapter under the 
rubric of “representations of blacks and blackness arising from non-blacks” (Bus- 
diecker 2007:230). This perspective is problematic since Tocafia has been an im- 
portant hotspot of cultural revitalization and emerging Afrobolivian politics since 
the late 1980s and the rural community with the closest ties to the urban movement 
(see for example: Centro Pedagógico y Cultural “Simón I. Patiño” 1998a; Komadina 
and Regalsky 2016; Rey 1998; Templeman 1998). In my view, she gives nationally 
circulating discourses too little credit for the shifting local meanings of blackness 
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in Tocaña. At the same time, she understates the importance of Tocaña's particu- 
larities as key references for the urban movement and the notions of Afrobolivian 
‘culture’ it propagated (see my remarks on the Tocaña bias in chapter 7). 


From multiculturalism to plurinationality 


In an unprecedented election in 2005, Evo Morales and the Movimiento al Socialis- 
mo party (MAS) rose to power and set out to fundamentally change the country 
through what they refer to as “el proceso de cambio” (the process of change). Morales’ 
election was preceded by years of civil unrest, violent repression and political tur- 
moil (Kohl and Farthing 2006). Immediately after taking office in early 2006, the 
Morales government convened elections for a Constituent Assembly that started 
developing a new constitution in Sucre in mid-2006.' Through this constitutional 
reform, Bolivia was re-founded as the Plurinational State of Bolivia in 2009. As the 
sociologist and current Bolivian vice president, Álvaro García Linera (García Linera 
2009:7), has argued, “it is not the same to define the state as plurinational as to 
define the society as pluricultural” (“No es lo mismo definir al Estado como plurinacional 
que a la sociedad como pluricultural”). A plurinational state — according to García Li- 
nera — moves beyond the mere recognition of the diversity of society by making a 
“diversity of institutionalities and practices of the indigenous peasant world” (“una 
diversidad de institucionalidades y prácticas del mundo indígena campesino”) (García Line- 
ra 2009:13f) an important part of the “machine of political power” (“maquina de poder 
político”) (García Linera 2009:7). Whereas the “monocultural, monolingual, monoin- 
stitutional” state — even in times when society was already officially acknowledged 
to be multicultural - only served the interests of non-indigenous national elites 
and transnational capital, the Plurinational State is represented as the institutio- 
nal counterpart to a multicultural and pluri-ethnic society (García Linera 2008:13). 

For Afrobolivians, the stakes in Bolivias re-foundation process were high, as it 
represented a very immediate and palpable opportunity to push for legal recogni- 
tion in a climate favorable to such claims (see chapter 9 for details). In the years 
leading up to 2005, Afrobolivians had achieved a certain degree of visibility, mainly 
by way of performance in folklore, but were still largely denied recognition in poli- 
tical and legal contexts. For example, Afrobolivian efforts to include “Afroboliviano/a” 
as a category for self-identification in Bolivia’s 2001 population census were denied 
on the grounds that they did not constitute a legally recognized collective subject. 
Similarly - and despite the personal commitment of Vice President Victor Hugo 


13 For reasons of space, it is not possible to detail here the political and economic crisis leading 
up to Morales’ election in 2005. For an overview see Kohl and Farthing (2006) and Shultz and 
Draper (2009). 
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Cárdenas, who officially received Afrobolivians and listened to their demands in 
La Paz in 1994 — Afrobolivian activists felt excluded from spaces of political par- 
ticipation and decried ongoing discrimination and poor living conditions in most 
Afrobolivian communities. 

Taking into consideration that Afrobolivian organizations had already begun 
adopting discourses centering on topics such as legal recognition as an ethnic 
group, it becomes clear why the political and social conjuncture of those years be- 
came so important. An Afrobolivian activist from Cochabamba once very neatly 
summarized two fundamental aspects and achievements of Afrobolivian mobiliza- 
tion during those times by saying: 


“With the Constituent Assembly, the results of this, after being there days, weeks, 
months in Sucre, fighting, it’s that we have achieved that in the Constitution the 
terminology and the rights and all those things are included, right?! think that this 
was already a big step. And the second transcendental step for me particularly — 
because | know this fight from very close — was that Jorge [Medina] was able to 
be part of this new political conjuncture. Because that allows us visibility, in the 
eyes of the state, in the eyes of society, that is what we lack, you could say, the 


Afrobolivian community.”* 


As can be discerned from the quote above, the importance lies in the recognition of 
Afrobolivians and their rights within the Plurinational Constitution (“we achieved 
that the terminology and the rights are included“), as well as in the inclusion of 
concrete Afrobolivian actors in spaces of decision making within the Plurinational 
State (“that Jorge [Medina] was able to be part of this new political conjuncture”). 
From this perspective, the plurinational promise of recognition and empowerment 
seems to have been achieved for Afrobolivians — at least in the particular moment 
this statement was made in 2012. 

However, this rather positive assessment of the plurinational conjuncture ma- 
de by an individual activist, as well as Garcia Linera’s remarks on plurinationality 
cited above, require some qualifications. As for Afrobolivian activists, not all share 
the optimistic view on recent political developments. As my analysis of activism in 
chapters 8 and 9 shows, there is considerable debate among Afrobolivian activists 
and within organizations concerning the general scope, as well as the specifics of 
Afrobolivian participation and empowerment in plurinational Bolivia. Secondly, 


14 “Ya con la asamblea constituyente los resultados de esto después de estar dias, semanas, meses ahí en 
Sucre peleando, es que logramos que se incluya la, en la Constitución la terminología y los derechos 
y todas estas cosas, ¿no? Creo que eso ya era un paso grande, y el segundo paso transcendental para 
mí particularmente porque conozco muy de cerca toda esta pelea, es que Jorge [Medina] ha podido 
ser parte de esta nueva coyuntura política. Porque esto nos permite la visibilización, frente al Estado, 
frente a la sociedad, es lo que nos falta digamos, la comunidad afro.” 
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and with regard to the straightforward official rhetoric on plurinationality repre- 
sented by Garcia Linera’s statements, recent analyses of Bolivias political conjunc- 
ture suggest that the situation is rather more complex and that the turn to plurina- 
tionality has produced contradictory results. Although Bolivia's plurinational mo- 
del has been widely celebrated — much in the same vein as in the abovementioned 
statements — as being a fundamental step towards introducing indigenous values 
and logics in matters of governance, jurisprudence and economic policy (Acosta 
2015; Escobar 2010; Schilling-Vacaflor, Brand, and Radhuber 2012) there are also 
various voices (Albro 2010a; Canessa 2012a; Postero 2017) pointing out the limita- 
tions and inherent contradictions of the MAS-led proceso de cambio. 

Bret Gustafson (2009) offers a concise genealogical sketch of the concept of plu- 
rinationality (plurinationalism in his words) and traces it back to Ecuadorian indi- 
genous movements from whence it “percolated upward from the grassroots” and 
“filtered downward through transnational movement debate” (Gustafson 2009:999) 
all over the Andes. He differentiates plurinationality from neoliberal multicultu- 
ralism, which, in his view, “sought to manage difference and call on the market 
to solve redistributive problems while depoliticizing deep historical inequalities”. 
Plurinationality, on the other hand, “speaks of robust redistributive social rights 
rooted in a strong state alongside equally robust indigenous rights” (Gustafson 
2009: 991). In Bolivia, plurinationality was first invoked in the 1980s by the largely 
Quechua and Aymara peasant unions and also influenced indigenous movements 
in the Bolivian lowlands. In the wake of demands for constitutional reform at the 
turn of the millennium, discourses of plurinationality soon became a fundamental 
part of the Pacto de Unidad's political agenda.” Eventually, plurinationality was also 
taken up by the MAS party as a part of their agenda and discursive repertoire. It is 
important to keep in mind, however, that the MAS party’s discursive shift towards 
plurinationality was fairly recent (Gustafson 2009: 1003). That also might explain, 
among other factors, why the Plurinational Constitution that was eventually passed 


15 The Pacto de Unidad (Pact of Unity) is an alliance of indigenous, peasant, and workers’ organi- 
zations officially formed in 2004. It represents the core of CONALCAM (Coordinadora Nacional 
porel Cambio) a pro-government alliance of social movements. The composition of the Pacto de 
Unidad has varied over time, but since 2006 it has generally consisted of the following organi- 
zations: Consejo Nacional de Ayllus y Markas del Qullasuyu (CONAMAQ), a federation of highland 
communities; the Confederación de Pueblos Indígenas de Bolivia (CIDOB), a federation of lowland 
groups; the Confederación Sindical de Colonizadores de Bolivia (CSCB), which has recently been 
renamed as Confederación Sindical de Comunidades Interculturales Originarios de Bolivia - CSCIOB, 
mostly highland peoples living in colonization zones in the lowlands; the Confederación Sindi- 
cal Única de Trabajadores Campesinos de Bolivia (CSUTCB), the peasant workers' federation, and 
the Confederación Nacional de Mujeres Campesinas Indígenas Originarias de Bolivia — Bartolina Sisa 
(CNMCIOB-BS), the national federation of women peasant workers (for details see Postero 
2017: chapter 2). 
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in 2009 under the leadership of MAS, fell short ofthe many more radical demands 
originally made by indigenous activists and other social movements in the years 
leading up to the Asamblea Constituyente. Nancy Postero (2017: 57-60) contends that 
the New Bolivian Constitution reflects the proposal made by the Pacto de Unidad only 
in terms of recognizing the plurality and diversity of Bolivian society. With regard 
to the possibility of indigenous autonomy, juridical pluralism and shared decision- 
making, however, she concludes that the Constitution approved in 2009 is much 
less progressive. Moreover, reconciling and balancing indigenous rights with sta- 
te sovereignty and economic ‘development’ has not been an easy task in political 
practice. For example, the government’s focus on ‘development and its extractivist 
economic policies have been objects of severe criticism for not respecting the rights 
of the indigenous communities the Constitution purports to protect. This contra- 
diction became apparent and received great international attention in the context 
of the so-called TIPNIS controversy in 2011, sparked by the government’s plan to 
build a highway through indigenous territory and the fierce resistance against tho- 
se plans by indigenous movements (for details see Postero 2017). What is more, and 
although Gustafson (2009: 1001) urges us to view plurinationality as a “dynamic 
process of transforming relationships” rather than as a “congealed model” (Gustaf- 
son 2009: 994) of ethnic autonomy or federalism, much of the state’s intervention 
in plurinationality’s name has had the taste of rather “crude territorial, [...] politi- 
cal [and legal] fixing” (Gustafson 2009: 1001) of certain categories of identification. 
This tendency is exacerbated by the general conceptual perspective on indigenei- 
ty and ethnic difference that characterizes the New Bolivian Constitution. It has 
been criticized as too narrow and essentialist, privileging an imagined rural, pre- 
modern, collective indigenous subject and thus covering only a fraction of Bolivias 
multiple and changing indigeneities (Albro 2006; 2007; 2010a; Canessa 2007; 2012a; 
2018; Postero 2017). 

Afrobolivians have received only very limited attention within these debates 
as scholars generally approach the multifaceted transformations observable in the 
country with a focus on indigenous people, both urban and rural (Albro 2010b; La- 
zar 2008; Postero 2017; Schavelzon 2012), or the growing importance of ‘new middle 
classes’ in the country (Pellegrini Calderón 2016; Shakow 2014). Afrobolivian com- 
munities and politics in plurinational Bolivia, as well as the transformations in the 
aftermath of recognition, have not been thoroughly studied to this date. A few 
exceptions aside (Sturtevant 2013; 2017), recent contributions (beyond the works 
dedicated to Afrobolivian colonial history cited above) either summarize material 


16 Significant recent contributions to the study of Afrobolivianity can be found the field of lin- 
guistics, where interest in Afrobolivian Spanish and its status as an Afro-Creole variant of 
Spanish has sparked considerable interest and debate (Lipski 2007; Lipski 2008; Lipski 2012; 
Pérez Inofuentes 2015; Sessarego 2011a; Sessarego 2011b; Sessarego 2014). 
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already presented earlier (Angola Maconde 2010) or are fundamentally descriptive 
and documentary in nature (Ballivián 2015; Zambrana B. 2014). They are further- 
more, in my view, often uneasily positioned at the boundary between research and 
activism, often blurring ethnographic descriptions with evocative speculations on 
‘African roots’ and Afrobolivian cultural particularities (Angola Maconde 2000; in 
this regard see especially: Ballivián 2014). 

My discussion of plurinational Afrobolivianity takes up the topics of the de- 
bates sketched above and places special emphasis on the processes of “legalizing” 
(French 2009) Afrobolivian identity in the context of plurinational reforms. An im- 
portant focus of my study are the effects that static, essentialist and collectivist 
conceptualizations of indigeneity (and hence also Afrobolivianity) engender in po- 
litical practice and in everyday contexts. Throughout this study, I analyze how those 
conceptualizations are engaged politically and deployed strategically, but also how 
they are re-negotiated and resisted. In political and legal terms, the processes I 
am concerned with are most clearly expressed in the widespread use and propa- 
gation of the concept of el pueblo Afroboliviano. Speaking of a single pueblo insinua- 
tes boundedness, internal homogeneity and a very clear sense of collectivity (see 
chapter 9 for details). This approach to Afrobolivianity, which is characteristic of 
Bolivia's plurinational moment, represents a decidedly new take on the question 
of Afrobolivian collectivity and identity. The discursive invocation and legal reco- 
gnition of a single collective subject that becomes the basis for political and social 
enfranchisement — el pueblo Afroboliviano — poses new challenges for Afrobolivian 
political activism, but also for individuals engaging with their Afrobolivianity. Fi- 
nally, it urges us to inquire into the question of what it means to be a pueblo (in the 
sense of the Constitution) and what consequences the rise of this concept and the 
related perspective on society has for our understanding of Afrobolivianity. This is 
especially important in contrast to the focus of earlier studies that I have summa- 
rized in this chapter and their take on Afrobolivianity. As I have shown, studies 
in the 1960s and 1970s found the economic and political changes engendered by 
the National Revolution and land reform in the 1950s to be the main framework of 
political action and social transformation. During those times, Afrobolivians faced 
great acculturative pressures and their engagement with society was marked by ef- 
forts at blending in racially, as well as culturally. The 1980s saw an increasing flow 
of Afrobolivian migrants arriving in urban contexts, as well as Bolivia's return to 
democracy, an upswell of indigenous mobilization and Bolivias turn to multicultu- 
ralism and neoliberal structural reforms. Afrobolivian music and dance, emerging 
patterns of political mobilization and the sometimes conflicting relationships bet- 
ween urban and rural Afrobolivians became major topics during those times. Most 
recently, plurinational constitutional reform and the legal recognition of a collective 
Afrobolivian subject have added decisive new features to the debate. As the follo- 
wing chapters and my ethnography of Cala Cala show, all of the abovementioned 
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topics continue to be of great importance for the articulation of Afrobolivianity — a 
set of processes that draws on a wide variety of sources and differs across contexts. 


n] 


Chapter 3: “We are los Afros de Cala Cala 


Cala Cala is located in the Departamento of La Paz, Province of Nor Yungas, Munici- 
pio of Coripata at about twenty minutes by car, bus, or motorcycle from the town 
(pueblo) of Coripata and approximately the same distance from the pueblos nuevos 
of Arapata and Trinidad Pampa. In administrative contexts, Cala Cala is conside- 
red and treated as part of the much larger comunidad Nogalani, a unit of about 150 
households and approximately 500 inhabitants.” Cala Cala’s approximately 30 Afro- 
bolivian inhabitants are distributed over eleven households. Nine of these Afrob- 
olivian households are concentrated geographically in the ‘lower parts’ (la parte de 
abajo) of the comunidad’s territory (i.e. closer to the river), one Afrobolivian house- 
hold is located even further downhill on the shores of the river, and one is located 
in Bella Vista (see figs. 4 and 5). The Aymara households are grouped together in 
two geographical locations, referred to as Bella Vista or Vaquería and Nogalani pueblo 
(see fig. 4). 

The distances between the different parts of the comunidad are short (approx. 
1.5 kilometers between Nogalani and Bella Vista) and Cala Cala borders Bella Vista 
directly. What is now Cala Cala was once a small independent estate (referred to oc- 
casionally as estancia Cala Cala) populated by Afrobolivian slaves whose legal status 
changed to that of peones after the abolition of slavery in 1851. Later, Cala Cala beca- 
me part of the hacienda Nogalani, a much larger estate inhabited by Aymara peones. I 
was not able to determine when exactly Cala Cala became a part of Nogalani but in 
a detailed listing of coca producing haciendas from 1902, Cala Cala is not mentioned 
explicitly and it can be assumed that it was by then already administered alongside 
Nogalani, one of the biggest coca producing haciendas in the Yungas at that time 
(Soux 1993:197). It certainly was part of the hacienda Nogalani by the 1920s, as a stash 


1 “Somos los Afros de Cala Cala.” 

2 The Plan de Desarrollo Municipal 2001-2005 (Municipal Development Plan) cites the following 
figures for Nogalani: 508 inhabitants in 137 households. There is, however, a certain fluctua- 
tion. People in Nogalani repeatedly stated that there are “more than 150” sindicato members 
(afiliados, i.e. households) in the comunidad. 
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Figure 4: Map showing the locations of Cala Cala, Bella Vista and No- 
galani (© OpenStreet Map contributors) Terms: www.openstreetmap.org/ 
copyright. 
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of the hacienda's administrative documents show.’ However, there was a separate 
casa de hacienda in Cala Cala, including a kachi (an area used to dry coca leaves), of- 
fices for the administrator (oficinas) and two coca presses (prensas de coca) that were 
still functioning in the 1940s. This supports suggestions that Cala Cala was once 
independent since oficinas, kachi and prensa de coca are the fundamental equipment 
needed to produce and market coca leaves. The remnants of the buildings’ outer 
walls remain visible and are referred to as el Matuasi by the inhabitants. There was 
another casa de hacienda in what is now referred to as Nogalani pueblo,* whereas the 
area referred to as Bella Vista/Vaqueria — where the comunidad's school and soccer 


3 The documents — mostly inventories of the hacienda’s assets (including peones) and correspon- 
dence between the owner Jorge Cusicanqui and the administrators of the property, as well 
as the local and national authorities — were first shown to me in 2014 by a lawyer and self- 
taught historian in Coripata who claimed that he had obtained them from a descendant of 
the former owner. The lawyer then sold the documents to the Afrobolivian researcher Mar- 
tin Ballivian who published facsimiles of certain parts in 2015 (Ballivián 2015). | obtained the 
original documents in 2017 from Martin Ballivian and they remain in my possession. 

4 The term pueblo here is slightly misleading. Normally, pueblo is reserved for larger settle- 
ments like Coripata (with over 2000 inhabitants in almost 600 households) that are further- 
more not entirely agricultural. What is expressed with the term pueblo here is rather the fact 
that Nogalani pueblo is a nucleated settlement grouped around a small plaza where the church 
and the sindicato headquarters are located as opposed to the pattern of dispersed settlement 
in Cala Cala. 
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field are located — has only been populated since the 1970s and before served as 
a place for pasturing animals (hence the name Vaquería, derived from pasturing 
cows [vacas] there). 

Cala Calas history and its incorporation into political and administrative units 
are quite particular. In what follows, 1 will analyze one specific aspect of the way 
Cala Caleños (inhabitants of Cala Cala) view their community (“nuestra comunidad”). 
This aspect comes to the fore when they use vocabulary such as “los Afros de Cala 
Cala,” or “comunidad Afrobolivana Cala Cala” — thus referencing ethnoracial iden- 
tification and origins as the foundation of self-identification. Many people from 
Cala Cala very strongly express a sense of belonging to Cala Cala, despite the fact 
that they are deeply entangled with Nogalani historically, economically and poli- 
tically (see chapter 4). Cala Caleños furthermore clearly stress that Cala Cala is a 
“comunidad Afroboliviana,” inhabited almost exclusively by Afrobolivians, whereas 
Nogalani’s inhabitants are in their majority non-Afrobolivians (mostly referred to 
as indígenas, Aymara or “gente del altiplano” by people from Cala Cala). 

Comparing the categories that Cala Caleños employ in order to describe indivi- 
duals and groups in the local context to ethnographic accounts of the Yungas from 
the 1960s, shows one decisive difference. Whereas earlier accounts describe the 
Yungas as fundamentally marked by social differentiation between mistis (mestizos 
and blancos, see chapter 2) and peasants (the former peones, i.e. indios and negros), the 
category misti is absent from contemporary classificatory schemes. From the per- 
spective of Afrobolivians in Cala Cala, the most salient boundary is that between 
Afrobolivians (“los Afros de Cala Cala”) and Aymara (also referred to as indígenas or 
“gente del altiplano”). Likewise, people from Nogalani refer to themselves as Aymara 
or indígena. That is, if they use an ethnic/cultural label in the first place and not 
just simply refer to themselves as comunarios or cocaleros (see chapter 4). This shift, 
marked by the declining importance of the category misti and the parallel rise of 
ethnoracial and ‘cultural’ categories of identification, stems from a variety of de- 
velopments. On the one hand, the Yungas experienced profound transformations 
in the last fifty years that displaced mistis as the politically and economically do- 
minant group. The landowning elite left the Yungas in the wake of the National 
Revolution and although many mistis remained important political brokers in the 
post-revolutionary period and also held on to many economic privileges in trade 
and transportation, their position vis-á-vis the former peones weakened steadily. 
This process was accelerated by the fact that the former peones pressed for their de- 
mands through the sindicato structure. What is more, many former peones sought 
economic opportunities beyond their comunidades (former haciendas) in the villages 
(pueblos) of the Yungas engaging in trade and transportation (hitherto misti pri- 
vileges), as well as pursuing formal education in Spanish in rural schools. Those 
developments destabilized the boundary between mistis and peasants, as the lat- 
ter had been defined mainly by their agricultural lifestyle and the fact that they 
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did not speak Spanish. However, the blurring of the boundaries between indios/ne- 
gros and mistis did not lead to the integration of Bolivian society within a ‘modern’ 
mestizo nation as the post-revolutionary politics had envisioned. Emerging in the 
1970s, indigenous movements and later the Movimiento Afroboliviano (see chapter 8) 
challenged the ideology of mestizaje (Stutzman 1981) and began mobilizing a gro- 
wing constituency on the bases of ethnic and cultural identity (cf. Scheuzger 2007). 
With the advent of multicultural politics in the decade of the 1990s and plurinatio- 
nal reform in the 21" century, indigenous and Afrobolivian identity politics became 
an increasingly important frame of reference also in the Yungas. In my view, one 
of the effects of those developments is the partial restructuring of classificatory 
schemes in Cala Cala — and the Yungas more broadly. When Cala Caleños intend to 
describe differences in their social environment that matter for them beyond the 
overarching similarities as cocaleros and Yungueños (see chapter 4), they address the 
boundary between Afrobolivians and indígenas, rather than that between peasants 
and mistis. 


Being Afro in Cala Cala 


The notion of identity and collectivity as Afrobolivians is, in Cala Cala, rooted in var- 
ious interrelated dimensions. The most immediately observable difference between 
Cala Cala and the rest of Nogalani is the phenotypical appearance of its inhabitants, 
who are in their majority identifiable as negros/Afrobolivianos. However, according 
to Alison Spedding (Spedding 2013), being negro/Afroboliviano in the Yungas does 
not say much about a person: 


In the province [Sud Yungas], this [being negro/Afroboliviano] means little more 
than saying ‘he is tall’ or ‘he is fat’; that is to say, it’s a physical characteristic that 
helps distinguish or identify the person without adding or withdrawing virtue in 
any other respect [...]” (Spedding 2013:189, my translation).° 


Spedding is arguably one of the most prolific authors with regard to the Yungas. 
She is, in Bolivia and internationally, considered an authority, especially on the 
coca economy and the Yungas, where she has worked from the 1980s until today. 
With regard to Afrobolivians, she has maintained a firm position, arguing against 
the salience of Afroboliviano/a as a category of identity and sociocultural differen- 
tiation in the Yungas from her earliest publications on the subject (Spedding 1995) 
until very recently (see for example Spedding 2009; Spedding 2013). She grounds 


5 “En la provincia [Sud Yungas] esto [ser negro/afroboliviano] no significa mucho más que decir es alto’ 
o ‘es gordo’, o sea, es una característica física que ayuda a distinguir o identificar a la persona sin añadir 
o quitarles valor en cualquier otro aspecto [...].” 
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her assertion in two observations. She maintains that the “cultural expressions” 
(“expresiones culturales”) that are generally associated with Afrobolivians (mainly the 
dance saya) are of no further significance for collective identifications and social or- 
ganization in the Yungas (Spedding 2009:446). For her, the topic of Afrobolivians in 
the Yungas is a question of race, which she equates with phenotype.‘ As the quote 
above shows, however, she does not consider phenotypical variation a meaningful 
referent for collective identification or social differentiation. 

Contrary to this assertion, I argue that being Afrobolivian in Cala Cala is mo- 
re than a mere physical characteristic without social consequences. In fact, the 
physical appearance of an individual is in most cases considered of secondary im- 
portance for belonging to “los Afros de Cala Cala.” I approach the term “los Afros de 
Cala Cala” as a “process of collective identification” in which different categories 
of identification and changing frames of reference for those categories become 
relevant. Speaking of “identification” rather than of “identity” takes into account 
that it is only through the actors' engagement with certain categories that they are 
“activated” and become the bases of a collective identity (Eidson et al. 2017:341; cf. 
Brubaker and Cooper 2000). Analyzing the emic concept of “los Afros de Cala Cala” as 
a “[process] under the appearance of [a] stable entit[y]” (Elwert 1995) not only helps 
avoid the “common sense groupism” (Brubaker 2002) that has frequently been cri- 
ticized, but also enables my analysis to examine dynamics of “re-identification,” 
understood as “alterations in the actors' orientation, attitude, and behavior with 
reference to selected categories of identification” (Eidson et al. 2017:342). 

Most importantly for Cala Caleños, being Afro is tied to a notion of shared histo- 
ry and to how this history relates to networks of kinship in the present - cogna- 
te and affinal ties, as well as compadrazgo (godparenthood [Foster 1953; Mintz and 
Wolf 1950; Van Vleet 2008]). My approach to kinship in Cala Cala follows Krista 
Van Vleet's proposal (2008) taking into account that ‘being related as kin “is not 
solely about the genealogical relationships between people but about the practices 
of connection — and disconnection — through which people maintain and contest 
the emotional, social, political, and material parameters of their daily lives” (Van 
Vleet 2008:25). She argues that rather than focusing on “some essential biological 
relationship or on static social structures,” it is important to track how “relatedness 
emerges among individuals who have differing life experiences and move within 
and between communities” (Van Vleet 2008:2). The narrative and practice-centered 
approach to kinship she proposes is based on the concept of “relatedness” first in- 
troduced to the anthropological study of kinship by Janet Carsten (2000). Instead of 
focusing solely on formal aspects of kinship and genealogical connections, the aim 


6 In the Spanish original the passsage reads: “[En] el tema afroboliviano [...] definitivamente se 
trata de un problema de raza, es decir, de fenotipo” (Spedding 2009:447). 
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is to understand “the ethnographic particularities of being related in a specific cul- 
tural context without presupposing what constitutes kinship” (Carsten 2000:4-5). 
In her study of a rural village in Bolivia, Van Vleet identified “everyday talk [...] and 
especially the telling and retelling of stories” (Van Vleet 2008:2) as an important 
arena for negotiating notions of relatedness through contested narratives. Such 
narratives are common among Cala Caleños. A sense of shared history is expressed, 
for example, in the fact that people take considerable pride in pointing out the exis- 
tence of a casa de hacienda in the community or the fact that in the registers of the 
municipality of Coripata, Cala Cala is occasionally listed as an independent comuni- 
dad because of its former status as an independent estancia. They deploy these facts 
in narrative representations of Cala Calas history in order to highlight the histori- 
cal continuity of their status as a separate community. The local history of Cala Cala 
is discoursively linked to notions of kinship and the social networks it entails in the 
present by representing Cala Cala’s current inhabitants and their relatives as being 
linked to a handful of Afrobolivian ancestors (“los abuelos Afros”) who inhabited the 
estancia Cala Cala (later incorporated into the hacienda Nogalani) in the period befo- 
re the Agrarian Reform in 1953. The connection to “los abuelos Afros” is important in 
formal terms since it secures access to land within the comunidad, but also central 
to narratives of belonging and the identification as “los Afros de Cala Cala.” What 
is more, kinship has also long linked Afrobolivians from Cala Cala with Afroboli- 
vians from other comunidades in the Yungas and more recently has been the basis 
for establishing and maintaining connections to the growing parts of the Afrobo- 
livian population in Bolivia's major cities. Although less common in comparison to 
narratives of local Afrobolivian history and kinship, specific ‘cultural elements’ are 
occasionally invoked by people in Cala Cala in order to define their Afroboliviani- 
ty. I agree with Spedding’s critical approach that problematizes the often taken- 
for-granted salience of ‘cultural elements’ for notions of Afrobolivianity. I argue, 
however, that ‘cultural elements’ are not entirely inconsequential. Although saya, 
for example, might have fallen out of practice for decades and is not usually per- 
formed in Cala Cala, it is invoked in discursive articulations of Afrobolivianity. As 
will become clear in my discussion of the changing tides of “lo Afro,” saya and ‘Afro- 
bolivian culture’ more generally are important discursive spheres of resonance for 
debates on Afrobolivian history and collective identification.” 

The chapter is structured as follows: First, I will introduce Cala Cala in its most 
basic geographic and demographic dimensions. I will then discuss the importance 
of understanding Cala Cala fundamentally as a group of relatives that can be traced 
back to the inhabitants of the estancia/hacienda (peones) that became the owners 
of the land (called sayañeros) through the process of land reform starting in 1953, 


7 See also my discussion of saya in chapter 7 and of Cala Cala's tourism project in chapter 10. 
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and the historical backbone of the contemporary community.* Moreover, kinship 
networks are also key to understanding Cala Cala’s entanglements with the growing 
urban population of Afrobolivians and they are a fundamental link that ties local 
concepts of belonging to nationally circulating ideas of collectivity and identity as 
el pueblo Afroboliviano. 1 will end the chapter with a brief contextualization of the 
notion of “los Afros de Cala Cala” since in addition to identifying as Afrobolivianos, 
Cala Caleños also express a strong sense of cocalero identity and are embedded in 
social relations transcending “los Afros de Cala Cala.” 


Geographical aspects of community in Cala Cala 


Cala Cala is a small but dispersed settlement consisting of eighteen houses (some 
of them unoccupied) in the core area of settlement. There are two households that 
people consider part of Cala Cala, although their houses are located beyond the 
geographical boundaries associated with Cala Cala: one household in Bella Vista 
and one whose house lies at the river shore close to the road to Arapata/Coripata. 
Incuding those two, Cala Cala is home to eleven households belonging to six fa- 
milies. With the term house I refer to the material buildings, whereas household 
designates units of cohabitation and economic activity. Most households in Cala 
Cala consist of an adult couple with their children who live together in one house. 
However, there are also cases where (unmarried) siblings live together and form a 
household and one case of a widow living with her unmarried children. In econo- 
mic terms, it is very important that the household is the unit that administers the 
coca fields and is the basis for exchanging labor. With the term family, I refer to a 
group of individuals tracing back kinship to the same “original inhabitant’ of Cala 
Cala and houses, households and families overlap in different ways (see below). 
Approximately thirty people live permanently in Cala Cala. That I can only give 
approximate numbers of inhabitants has to do with the fact that some people live 
in Cala Cala only temporarily and that during the four years (from 2014-2018) that 
I have known the community some people have left, while others have returned to 
Cala Cala or have recently established residence there. Cala Cala does not have a 
central square and its houses are scattered along a winding dirt road. The only pu- 
blic building is a small, one-room chapel that is rarely used and only rudimentarily 
taken care of. Cala Calas geographical boundaries are neither visibly marked nor 


8 The word sayañero is derived from the land entitlements (called sayañas) the former peones 
received through the Agrarian Reform. It has no connection to the word saya referring to the 
Afrobolivian music and dance genre. The origins of the word saya are unknown (see chapter 
7). Itis sometimes said to derive from the Latin “saga” or alternatively from the Kikongo “nsaya” 
(Rey 1998: 100-102). 
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established in any formal way. However, there is tacit agreement among its inha- 
bitants concerning which houses “belong to Cala Cala.” It is furthermore known — 
and very strictly observed — where the boundaries between Cala Cala's cocales (coca 
fields) and those of other comunidades lie. Figure 5 shows the location of the eigh- 
teen houses (occupied and unoccupied), the small church and the area known as 
el Matuasi where the casa de hacienda was located and where the Casa Cultural Afro 
Cala Cala was built recently. 


Figure 5: The distribution of houses and households in Cala Cala 
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Each house (or group of houses) is associated with a certain extended family 
that can be traced back to the times of the hacienda and more specifically to the 
individuals that made up the last generation of peones living and working in Cala 
Cala, who became sayañeros by receiving land through the 1953 Agrarian Reform 
and being founding members of the sindicato established during the same period. 
There are the houses of the families Angola, who are the descendants of the say- 
añero Lorenzo Angola (LA), Ballivián 1 (descendants of Manuel Ballivián 1ro [MB1)), 
Ballivián 2 (descendants of Manuel Ballivián 2do [MB2]), Flores (descendants of Ni- 
canor Flores [NF]), Landaveri (descendants of Waldo Landaveri [WL]) and Torrez 
(descendants of Eustaquio Torrez [ET]). As can be discerned from figure 5, many 
of the houses are not permanently occupied and, normally, of each sayañero family, 
only one descendant and his/her household actually lives in the community, works 
the land and is full member of the sindicato. The part of the community where the 
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offspring of peón LA live, for example, consists of five houses, four of which are 
permanently unoccupied. One house is permanently occupied by Roberto Angola 
(a grandson of sayañero LA) and his family and one is occassionally used for visits 
by Roberto's nephew (ZS). Most extended families live under similar conditions. 
There are various houses that have been built in close proximity, of which only one 
is inhabited permanently, while the others serve for occasional visits or are aban- 
doned. 

Since the houses are dispersed and there is no central meeting place, Cala Ca- 
leños mostly socialize in the coca fields or meet on the way to their agricultural 
plots rather than gathering at a central square or visiting each other's houses. The 
house — and especially the interior — is considered private space and if there are 
visits, people normally gather on the patio in front of the house. People spend most 
of their time in the fields and only very limited amounts of time in their houses. 
Hence the preferred space of social interaction is the coca fields. 

The spatial make-up and the location of the community occasionally plays a ro- 
le when distinguishing Afrobolivian from Aymara households. I mentioned at the 
outset that Cala Cala was once an independent estancia and even after being inte- 
grated into the much bigger hacienda Nogalani and later the comunidad of the same 
name, it was still treated as a somewhat independent unit. This also meant that 
Cala Cala had its own casa de hacienda (el Matuasi). The estancia Cala Cala was inha- 
bited by a majority of Afrobolivian peones whose houses were concentrated around 
the Matuasi. Since Cala Cala’s inhabitants of today are the direct offspring of these 
former peones, the history of the two haciendas and the fact that they were inhabi- 
ted by Afrobolivians and Aymara respectively, is reflected in the location of their 
houses. The last house that is considered to be part of Cala Cala directly neighbors 
(literally wall to wall) a house that is said to belong to the more recent settlement of 
Bella Vista. For an outsider, the geographical boundary is therefore all but invisi- 
ble; for Cala Caleños, however, it is by no means meaningless and it is widely known 
where ‘their community’ ends and where Bella Vista begins. In the same vein, none 
of Cala Cala’s inhabitants considered an Aymara household that had built a house 
and wanted to establish a permanent residence within the geographical space as- 
sociated with Cala Cala as part of the community. They were considered “people 
from Nogalani” even though they were intermittently living in Cala Cala (geogra- 
phically) on a piece of land that nobody denied was rightfully theirs since many 
inhabitants of Nogalani have cocales and small plots of land in the hills around the 
houses of Cala Cala. When prompted to list the households considered to be part 
of Cala Cala, most people consistently singled out this Aymara household that they 
did not consider as much part of the community as the Afrobolivian households. In 
the same vein, people mentioned a single Afrobolivian household located geogra- 
phically in Bella Vista as belonging to Cala Cala, although somewhat less integrated 
into the community due to its geographical location. The settlement patterns thus 
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reflect Cala Cala's history and are often invoked in narratives on Cala Cala's status 
as a separate Afrobolivian community. 


“The Afrobolivian grandfathers” (“los abuelos afros”): From peones to 
sayañeros 


In order to make sense of Cala Cala as a community, it is important to understand 
how the households and families there are related and how the collective they re- 
fer to as “los Afros de Cala Cala” can be traced back to the sayañeros, i.e. the former 
peones that received land entitlements through the process of the Agrarian Reform 
beginning in 1953. Additionally, my discussion takes into account the situation of 
Cala Cala in the years prior to the reform, when it was part of the hacienda Nogala- 
ni. This is rooted in the fact that although the Bolivian National Revolution of 1952 
and the ensuing land reform that began in 1953 are generally considered among 
the most radical social and political shifts on the continent, various studies of ex- 
hacienda communities in the Yungas have emphasized that it is important to take 
into consideration that the hacienda — as an economic, social and political institu- 
tion — can have a profound influence even on post-revolution comunidades (Heath 
1972). What is more, the balance between pre-reform continuities and the changes 
brought about by the revolution varies significantly from case to case depending, 
among other factors, on the size of the hacienda, the amount of land available for 
distribution, the number of peones, as well as the relations between former peones 
and owners (Léons 1967).? It is also important to keep in mind that the land reform 
was not accomplished immediately on all haciendas and there are cases in the Yun- 
gas where as late as 1964 — over ten years after the Law of Agrarian Reform was 
issued — the process of distribution and titling had still not been completed (Léons 
1967:695). 

The hacienda Nogalani - and with it Cala Cala — was declared latifundio accord- 
ing to the Law of Agrarian Reform (Equipo CIPCA 1977:192).'” This means that all 
the land of the hacienda was legally subject to expropriation.” From Cala Cala, six 


9 | limit my discussion here to Cala Cala and Nogalani, for further information, case studies 
and discussion see Kelley and Klein (1981); Malloy and Thorn (1971); McEwen (1975). 

10  Thelawestablished different provisions for different kinds and sizes of properties, distinguis- 
hing between small holdings, medium holdings, agricultural enterprises and large holdings 
(latifundio). Only in the latter case, was the property subject to expropriation. The compli- 
cated process of deciding what category applied to a property involved the sindicatos, local 
Agrarian Tribunals, hacienda owners and the National Agrarian Reform Council (Léons 1967). 

11 In practice, however, hacienda owners were often granted the plots of land that had been 
under cultivation for the hacienda (i.e. not cultivated in usufruct by peones) before the reform. 
This was also the case in Nogalani/Cala Cala. As the documents from the period following 
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households received sayañas and the heads of these households, the sayañeros, are 
considered the founding members of the “comunidad Cala Cala.” Being related to 
a sayañero also has very practical consequences since it is the most effective way 
to access cultivable land in Cala Cala and is thus of great economic importance. 
Figure 6 below shows the relations of one particular household with the original 
six sayañeros of Cala Cala. 


Figure 6: Household with ties to all of the six sayañero families. 
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In this particular household two grandchildren of sayañeros are married to each 
other, husband Roberto being the grandson of sayañero LA and his wife Verónica 
being the granddaughter of sayañero MB1. Mostly through affinal ties, the house- 
hold of Roberto and Verónica is furthermore related to the four remaining sayañe- 
ros. MB2, another of the sayañeros, was Verónica's grandfather’s brother. Verónica's 
maternal grandmother is sayañero NF's sister-in-law. Verónicas mother, in turn, 


the issuing of the Law of Agrarian Reform suggest, Nogalani's owner Jorge Cusicanqui was 
awarded certain parts of the estate referred to as cocales de hacienda and the administrative 
documents detail agreements between Cuscanqui and the former peones whom he now paid 
to work on the cocales de hacienda. Eventually, however, Cusicanqui abandoned his efforts at 
retaining control of the land and, as many other patrones, issued no further claims to land. 
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has a son from an earlier relationship who is married to the daughter of WL, ano- 
ther sayañero from Cala Cala. WLs daughter and her husband (Verónica's half-bro- 
ther) are furthermore linked to Roberto and Verónica by ritual kinship as compadres 
for being their padrinos de matrimonio (lit.: godparents of marriage). WL was mar- 
ried to the sister of ET, the last remaining sayañero from Cala Cala. So even though 
the proximity of the relationships varies and they span generations, what is clear is 
the profound entanglement of the people from Cala Cala through kinship. Similar 
connections can be established for each individual/household in Cala Cala. What 
is important for the purpose of my discussion is the fact that to a great extent, “los 
Afros de Cala Cala” are a group of families related through cognate and affinal ties, 
as well as through compadrazgo. Everybody in Cala Cala is aware of these connec- 
tions and the various kinship ties link Cala Caleños very firmly and closely together. 
All adult inhabitants — even though they might not be able to reproduce the preci- 
se genealogy of all the families in Cala Cala — are able to point out their relations 
to other Afrobolivian inhabitants of the comunidad and the networks that link the 
households and families in the village. Roberto, for example, was able to produce 
a fairly detailed account of his ancestors in the Angola line and although he was 
not able to produce a full list of all the siblings of his grandfather — some of whom 
left Cala Cala a long time ago — he was still aware of the fact that he was somehow 
related to people since their parents are ‘cousins’ (primos) of his mother. Together 
with his wife, he was also able to compile many details on the Balliviáns, and sin- 
ce Verénica’s half-brother is married to a descendant of WL, also many details on 
the Landaveri family. The same is true for other individuals who by naming their 
matri- and patrilineal ancestors and affinal kin in many cases encompass the whole 
community. Being related as kin also entails expectations and practices of solida- 
rity and material support among “los Afros de Cala Cala” and thus creates spaces of 
interaction and exchange among Cala Caleños that differ from the ties established 
with the wider comunidad mostly in economic and political contexts (see chapter 4). 

There is also a historical dimension to this and the ties I described above are 
invoked in many narratives concerning the history and origins of Cala Cala as an 
‘Afrobolivian community. Various interlocutors from Cala Cala mentioned to me 
that “los abuelos” (lit. “the grandfathers,” i.e. the Afrobolivian peones of Cala Cala) 
had little to do with the Aymara peones from Nogalani. Some people also mentio- 
ned that the owners and administrators of the hacienda discouraged close relati- 
onships between the Aymara peones of Nogalani and the Afrobolivian peones of Cala 
Cala. Judging from the records of the hacienda administration, it was also neatly 
documented and closely observed which cocales were associated with Cala Cala and 
Nogalani, and therefore cultivated by Afrobolivians or Aymara respectively. Closer 
relationships thus developed only when Afrobolivians and Aymara started coopera- 
ting in the sindicato campesino, their children started going to the same schools and 
some Aymara households from Nogalani obtained pieces of land within the ter- 
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ritory associated with Cala Cala in the wake of the revolution. A similar tendency 
for the Yungas as a region has been pointed out by Dwight Heath, who states that 
“campesinos on a particular ex-hacienda were often linked to each other only as 
distant neighbours and former co-workers” and “leadership and organization were 
minimal until the syndicates emerged as an effective institution” (Heath 1972:82). 
Given the geographical distances and the administrative boundary between the 
areas of settlement and coca cultivation in Nogalani and Cala Cala, it is therefore 
comprehensible that Cala Cala’s peones had little to do with the peones from Nogala- 
ni. The entanglements were limited to specific contexts and only in the wake of the 
revolution and subsequent land reform, and most notably through the formation 
of a joint sindicato campesino in the 1950s, did relations between the former peones 
become more direct and gradually come to encompass more and more aspects of 
everyday interactions. 

A further interesting aspect is the changing demography of Nogalani, as com- 
pared to the relative stability of Cala Cala. The number of households ofwhat is now 
the comunidad Nogalani (including the former hacienda Nogalani, the former estancia 
Cala Cala and the new area of settlement in Bella Vista) has more than doubled from 
65 households in the late 1940s to about 150 households nowadays. The growth of 
the community has occurred almost exclusively among the Aymara households of 
Nogalani and Bella Vista, however. The number of Afrobolivian households in Cala 
Cala — after rising from six in the 1940s to thirteen in 1976 (Equipo CIPCA 1977:193) 
- decreased to eleven in 2017. 


Figure 7: Number of Afrobolivian and Aymara households in Cala Cala/Nogalani 


1940S 1976 (unofficial cen- | 2017 
sus by CIPCA investi- 
gators) 
Afrobolivian 6 13 11 
households 
Aymara 65 107 150 (estimate) 
households 


Nogalani’s growth is attributed to the migration of Aymara families from the 
altiplano into the comunidad. This migration was in part possible because of une- 
qual distribution of land between Nogalani’s and Cala Calas former peones. It is 
not unusual in the Yungas that peones of one single ex-hacienda would receive say- 
añas of different sizes. The households were usually granted the amount of land 
they cultivated at the time of the reform. The amount of land under cultivation by 
a peóns household in turn depended on the household’s capacity to work the land 
and specific arrangements with the patron. It was common for people to increase 
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or reduce the amount of land under cultivation for the household - and with that 
also the number of days they had to work for the patron — depending on the spe- 
cific circumstances of the household. So while a household consisting of a middle- 
aged couple with various unmarried children was able to cultivate a rather large 
share of land and still meet the work obligations for the patron, many people re- 
duced the amount of land they had under cultivation as they grew older, as their 
children formed households of their own or as a consequence of the passing of one 
of the spouses, an injury, sickness or other imponderabilities. Consequently, if a 
peon household “era de tres dias” at the time of the reform, i.e. working three days a 
week for the patron and accordingly farming a larger piece of land in usufruct than 
a household “de dos dias,” the sayaña this household received through the Agrarian 
Reform was bigger. Moreover, as far as people from Cala Cala are concerned, peop- 
le from Nogalani (“los de arriba”) took advantage of the absence of the patrones after 
the land reform was declared and in addition to the plots of land granted to them 
through officially sanctioned proceedings (i.e. the decisions of Agrarian Tribunals), 
took matters into their own hands and seized additional plots of land. This is cor- 
roborated by the hacienda documents: In an undated document presumably from 
after the land reform was declared, the administrator of the hacienda alerts the ow- 
ner Jorge Cusicanqui of the fact that certain individuals have taken over cocales de 
hacienda (“se han apoderado de cocales de hacienda”). Although the documents indicate 
that various Afrobolivians from Cala Cala were also among the peones that took over 
land illegally, people in Cala Cala share the impression that some Aymara families 
from Nogalani got the better share of them through such actions.’ What is more, 
some Aymara households allegedly sold this excess land to migrants from the alti- 
plano over the years, facilitating the rapid increase of Aymara households in Bella 
Vista and Nogalani. 

There is thus an important difference between many Aymara households in No- 
galani and Bella Vista and the Afrobolivian households in Cala Cala. Whereas the 
former are, at least in part, not related to sayañeros and former peones of the hacien- 
da, the latter can trace back direct links to sayañeros and peones. For Afrobolivians 
in Cala Cala, this serves as a means to position themselves as the autochthonous 
inhabitants of the comunidad with deep roots within the territory. These Afroboli- 
vian narratives reflect elements of “discourses of autochthony” as described by Ge- 
schiere and Nyamnjoh (2000), namely the focus on priority in time and the status 
as “first comers” in order to substantiate claims vis-a-vis more recent immigrants 
(cf. Pelican 2009). A similar logic can be observed all over the region in discourses 
about legitimate Yungueños (Yungueños legítimos”). This term usually refers to peop- 
le whose ancestors — as far as common knowledge in the community goes — have 


12 According to the documentation of the administrator, about half of the seventy households 
took over land; among them are four of the six Afrobolivian households from Cala Cala. 
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‘always’ lived in the Yungas and are not first or second generation migrants (Sped- 
ding and Colque 2003). Thus in Cala Cala, being Afroboliviano can be employed to 
claim the status of Yungueño legítimo, an autochthonous inhabitant of the region. 
This is also reflected in a specific denomination Cala Caleños use for people from 
Nogalani. They call them “people from the altiplano” (“los del altiplano”), thus high- 
lighting their history of migration, as opposed to “los Afros de Cala Cala” who are 
represented as firmly rooted in the locality. 


Kinship beyond Cala Cala: linking Afrobolivians throughout the Yungas 


Besides linking households in Cala Cala with each other and establishing a link to 
the history of the community, kinship is also the basis for establishing connections 
with Afrobolivians in other Yungas comunidades. When I spoke with people about 
their families, they often mentioned where certain relatives were from, especial- 
ly if they were from somewhere other than Cala Cala. Comparing the genealogical 
charts from Cala Cala with the glossary of families from neighboring Dorado Chico 
that has been compiled by Juan Angola Maconde (Angola Maconde 2008), it beco- 
mes clear that the Afrobolivian communities of the municipio Coripata (Cala Cala, 
Dorado Chico, Coscoma, Chillamani and the village of Coripata) are also closely 
linked through kinship and migratory movement between the communities. Alt- 
hough nowadays migratory flows tend to be directed towards the urban centers of 
the country, migration up to the 1970s was largely inter-community migration or, 
before 1952, migration between haciendas. 

If we take Roberto’s family for example, we see that his grandfather, LA, was 
married to a woman from Suapi, a comunidad in the municipality of Coroico. 
Coroico, the largest town and the capital of the Nor Yungas Province, is located 
about 30 kilometers away from Cala Cala. Although only a trip of about 45 minutes 
by car today, in the past this was a significant distance given the mountainous 
terrain and the lack of reliable transportation in the Yungas. His grandfather's 
brothers married and lived in the neighboring comunidades Dorado Chico and 
Coscoma respectively. His wife’s grandfather (MB1) was married twice: first to a 
woman from the Torrez family from Cala Cala, then to a woman from Colpar, a 
comunidad with a small share of Afrobolivian population in the municipio of Chu- 
lumani in Sud Yungas. The intercommunity connections that can be observed in 
Roberto and Verónica's grandparents’ generation are also present in their parents’ 
generation. The spouses of Roberto's uncles and aunts are from Dorado Chico, 
Dorado Grande and Coscoma. Verónicas mother is from Dorado Chico and was 
married to a man from there before marrying Verónica's father. Her son from this 
first marriage (Verónica's older half-brother) is married to a woman from Cala 
Cala. One of the peones that would become a sayañero (NF) migrated to Cala Cala 
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from Dorado Chico before the Agrarian Reform. Thus, “los Afros de Cala Cala” are 
not only related among themselves, but also related to many Afrobolivian families 
in various Yungas comunidades. These ties are less direct and also less relevant in 
daily settings and in many cases are not remembered with much detail. Yet a basic 
understanding of having ‘relatives’ in other Yungas comunidades is an important 
part of how Cala Caleños conceptualize an Afrobolivian collectivity beyond Cala 
Cala. This situation and many of the descriptions from my interlocutors resonate 
quite well with what Barbara Léons reports from her fieldwork in the 1960s in the 
region around Arapata — a town very close to Cala Cala and Dorado Chico: 


“Negroes tend to know or know of other Negro families over considerable dis- 
tances. Intermarriage between Indians and Negroes is relatively infrequent and, 
as Negro communities are sometimes small and scattered, elaborate intermar- 
riage networks have grown up linking rather far-flung Negro enclaves. Couples 
who have never previously seen one another will agree to marry on the basis of 
exchanged verbal or written messages between their families.” (Léons 1972:187; 
see also Léons 1966) 


A tendency many people from Cala Cala repeatedly spoke of points in a similar di- 
rection. When I asked them if they remember how and why certain people left the 
community or came to Cala Cala, people explained by saying things like: “Cala Ca- 
la trae mujeres de Dorado Chico, Coscoma lleva mujeres de Cala Cala” (“Cala Cala brings 
women from Dorado Chico, Coscoma takes women from Cala Cala”). From all the 
statements and additional information in other sources (particularly Angola Ma- 
conde 2008), it is not possible to identify a clear pattern of either the direction of 
the exchange, or the gender of the people involved, despite what the above-men- 
tioned statement suggests. What is important is the general tendency that was 
observed by Léons and confirmed by comparing my data with the information on 
Dorado Chico presented by Juan Angola Maconde (2008). In recent years, however, 
interethnic marriages have become more common than in the 1960s and 1970s and 
are in fact the norm nowadays, especially among younger generations. 


Translocal kinship: Cala Cala's urban ‘diaspora’ 


In the sections above, I have pointed out that kinship is important in linking the 
residents of Cala Cala to each other and furthermore in connecting them to other 
comunidades with Afrobolivian populations in the Yungas. I now turn to a dimen- 
sion of kinship with an ever-growing importance, both in terms of numbers and 
with regard to the discursive construction of “los Afros de Cala Cala.” When drawing 
up genealogical charts with people in the community, one thing became strikingly 
obvious: the largest part of the youngest generation (generally people born from the 
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1990s onward) and in most cases also the majority of the adult residents’ siblings 
(i.e. people born during the 1970s and 1980s) nowadays do not live in Cala Cala, but 
reside in cities, mostly in La Paz or Santa Cruz, some in Cochabamba, in other Bo- 
livian cities, in Brazil, Argentina and Spain. Taking as an example the descendants 
of the sayañero MB1, who has been married twice, and whose offspring (including 
children, grandchildren and great-grandchildren) add up to forty-two individuals, 
we encounter a distribution of residence that is quite typical for many Afrobolivian 
families. Of the forty-two individuals that make up MB1’s offspring, only six live in 
Cala Cala (one of his children, four grandchildren and one great-grandchild), three 
are deceased and the rest live in La Paz or Santa Cruz, as well as in Spain or in 
Brazil. A similar situation applies to the descendants of LA, to cite just one other 
concrete example. Of his over thirty great-grandchildren, only two have remained 
in the community, along with one grandchild and one of his children. The majority 
of his descendants lives in Santa Cruz and they very rarely — if at all — return to 
Cala Cala. Some of the youngest generation have in many cases never even been to 
Cala Cala and do not relate to a Yungas lifestyle in any way. “Ya son Cambas” (“they 
are Cambas [people from Santa Cruz]”) is an expression heard very often in Cala 
Cala. Yet, at least in some cases, Cala Cala’s inhabitants consider those people to be 
part of the collective they refer to as “los Afros de Cala Cala,” even though they were 
neither born in Cala Cala, nor reside there. This became clear, for example, when 
representatives of a cooperative housing project visited Cala Cala in late 2014 and 
proposed to found a cooperative that would build houses in Cala Cala. The inha- 
bitants counted and listed the “community members” in need of a house. Roberto 
counted his three daughters as ‘members of the community, even though, at that 
time, two of them lived in La Paz and one in Santa Cruz, and none of the three had 
expressed a desire to return to Cala Cala — neither in conversations with me, nor 
in exchanges with their father, as Roberto told me many times. Yet for this purpose 
they were considered to be part of the Afrobolivian community’ of Cala Cala. Thus, 
beyond the immediate and tangible geographical location and the approximately 
thirty people that continuously live there, Cala Cala is most importantly a trans- 
local group of relatives that can be traced back to half a dozen Afrobolivian peones 
who inhabited the estancia de Cala Cala in the first half of the 20% century. 

The understanding of Cala Cala as a community that transcends the locality 
also applies to migrants and individuals with relatives or ancestors in Cala Cala. 
They often conceive of themselves as “people from Cala Cala,” even if they have 
spent most of their life somewhere else. 

As can be observed in figure 8, many urban residents do express adherence 
to certain comunidades in saya performances, but also in interviews and during dis- 
cussions with other members of urban organizations. The photograph shows a saya 
outfit with references to Cala Cala and the urban group the musician belongs to — 
in this case a group called “Ubuntu” from Cochabamba. Many urban Afrobolivians 
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Figure 8: A saya dancer (left) in Cochabamba with a saya shirt expressing his connection to 
Cala Cala (photograph by the author). 


emphasize that they join organizations and participate actively in their activities 
mostly because it enables them to be with their family. More often than not, par- 
ticipating in urban organizations can also revive kinship ties, as cousins who did 
not know each other in person previously meet and end up establishing closer ties 
within the frameworks of urban Afrobolivian organizations. 


The changing tides of “lo Afro” in and beyond Cala Cala 


Being Afroboliviano in Cala Cala, as well as being an Afrobolivian from Cala Cala 
means, as we have seen, more than ‘being tall or fat’ (see Spedding 2013 quoted 
at the outset of this chapter). Beyond being a description of an individual's physi- 
cal characteristics, being Afroboliviano means belonging to a group of people that 
shares specific geographical roots, ties of kinship and a particular perspective on 
local history, yet with individual variation in terms of how important and salient 
one or the other factor might be. It also means being drawn into the discourses 
and regimes of plurinational recognition and representation in specific ways and 
through specific means (see chapter 10). What is more, according to most of my 
interlocutors from Cala Cala, being Afroboliviano nowadays means something dif- 
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ferent from what it meant in the past. And finally, very clearly, it means something 
different for people of different ages living in different situations. 

One of the oldest residents of Cala Cala is Gerardo Angola. I was therefore often 
referred to him when asking about Cala Cala’s history or when people considered 
their knowledge “of how things were before” insufficient. I visited him at his house, 
which lies in the lower outskirts of the community, multiple times, and his life 
story as well as the ways he commented on it were very instructive in helping to 
understand the changing tides of “lo Afro” in Cala Cala. Gerardo was born in 1947 
as the third child of Lorenzo Angola (born 1902). He was one of the first children 
from Cala Cala that was able to go to school starting in 1953 and part of the first 
generation of people from the Yungas to come of age in the post-hacienda period. 

No longer tied to the hacienda as a peón like his parents’ generation, vastly diffe- 
rent horizons were available to him and his peers (cf. Heath 1972). The geographical, 
occupational and social mobility his generation enjoyed was far superior to that of 
his parents’ generation, as he repeatedly stated during our conversations. During 
his life, he has lived in Santa Cruz, La Paz and the Yungas and has worked as a coca 
farmer, motorcycle taxi driver and as a miner. He has four children living in Santa 
Cruz, Argentina, Colopampa (a village in the Sud Yungas province) and Coripata, 
and over a dozen grandchildren. Together with his wife, who recently passed away, 
he converted to Pentecostal Christianity. He regularly participates in pilgrimages 
and undergoes fasting alongside the hermanos (brothers in faith). He frequently tra- 
vels to Coripata on his motorcycle or even further away, to Santa Cruz or Bolivias 
Amazonian lowlands, to visit family and friends. He has sold all his land in Cala 
Cala and only occasionally works as a jornalero (day wage laborer, see chapter 4) in 
other people's fields. 

The first time I visited Gerardo at his house, he showed me a photograph (fig. 
9) and explained that these were “los abuelos” (the grandfathers) and that the picture 
must have been taken in the 1920s. He told me that he had found it in the rubble of 
a demolished house and salvaged it from being thrown away. As far as he is aware, 
it is the only visual remnant of this era in Cala Cala. He was able to identify two 
of the people in the picture, the brothers MB1 and MBz (far left and second from 
the right). The picture was most likely taken in the context of a saya performance 
of some sort, since various people are holding instruments. As far as Gerardo is 
concerned, the brothers MB1 and MBz were very important for the organization 
of Cala Calas saya.” He said that los abuelos used to play saya on special occasions, 
for example at Afrobolivian weddings and during the procession of San Benito, the 
patron saint of the community. He also recalled that as a child he joined Afrobo- 
livian men on travels to other comunidades in order to borrow the bells (cascabeles) 


13 This was confirmed to me by Martin Ballivián who told me that many people in the Yungas 
knew his grandfather MB1 since he used to travel “con la saya” (i.e. for saya performances). 
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needed for saya performances (“nos fletábamos los cascabeles”). He had no further re- 
collection of the tiempo de hacienda and in subsequent conversations we had, other 
topics became central.” 


Figure 9: Picture of Afrobolivian peones and saya performers from Cala Cala (unknown 
photographer, estimated at 1920s, picture courtesy of Gerardo Angola). 


When speaking of those other topics, he did so in a way that suggested that 
they were important to him personally. Saya and further related practices consi- 
dered specifically Afrobolivian were something he always reported other people 
doing. “Los abuelos bailaban saya” (“the abuelos used to dance saya”), “la gente de antes 
hacia...” (“people before did...”). He hardly spoke about saya as something he and his 
age group or peers pursued with great vigor. Indeed, he specifically pointed out 
that his generation did not place too much importance on saya; he rather pointed 
out spatial and occupational mobility as the defining experiences of his life. He 
described migratory trajectories leading people to La Paz, Cochabamba and Santa 
Cruz, and thus out of the Yungas region. He explained this by pointing out the fact 
that the children and grandchildren of the sayañeros realized that the land parcels 
their parents had received were not going to be enough to support them all in the 


14 His expectations that | must first and foremost be interested in saya and “how things were 
back in the day” is something very common and an expectation | have learned to live with. 
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future. Thus many left Cala Cala in order to look for other opportunities in other 
comunidades in the Yungas, in the zones of colonization in the lowlands and even- 
tually in the urban centers. In this context, he said that interethnic marriages and 
unions became more frequent. As far as my research in Cala Cala, as well as the 
data presented in other sources, indicates, the rate of interethnic marriage was 
fairly low in the decades preceding the 1950s and 1960s (Angola Maconde 2008; Lé- 
ons 1966; Léons 1972); it became much more frequent from the 19708 onward and 
William Léons reports from Chicaloma that it was even preferred among Afrob- 
olivians there in order to make “the race disappear” (hacer perder la raza). Roberto 
corroborated this information by quoting his mother (born 1942), who used to tell 
him that “black with black is not good” (“negro con negro, no está bien”) and that he 
should marry a non-black person.” 

The mobility and the opportunities Gerardo described as being crucial for his 
and especially his children’s generation, according to him, gave way to significant 
social and cultural changes: an increasing geographical dispersal of the Afroboli- 
vian population, a fragmentation of the community and an increasing blurring of 
ethnoracial boundaries through interethnic unions, and the decreasing salience of 
cultural practices associated with Afrobolivians. Very importantly, Gerardo’s nar- 
rative also reflects the resurgence of saya in the 1980s, which has become a cen- 
tral symbol of Afrobolivianity for younger generations and a fundamental pillar of 
contemporary Afrobolivian identity politics. Besides remembering how “los abue- 
los” used to play saya, Gerardo also remembered how, quite surprisingly for him, 
a young man from Coripata turned up and started to gather Afrobolivians with 
“coca, alcohol and cigarettes” (“con coca, alcohol y cigarro”), in order to rehearse saya. 
Most likely, this happened in the context of a series of events that mark the first 
peak of Afrobolivian cultural revitalization and its entanglement with the Bolivian 
culture industry: the preparations for the Festival Luz Mila Patino, a national folklore 
event in 1998 that placed Afrobolivian music center stage and included efforts to 
compile musical traditions later published in the nationally famous document “El 
Tambor Mayor” (Centro Pedagógico y Cultural “Simón I. Patiño” 1998a, see chapter 
8). These efforts, however, were much more directed at the generation born in the 
1970s and Gerardo did not personally relate to them. 

Gerardo's narrative thus neatly mirrors the changing importance of “lo Afro” in 
Cala Cala. He was born during a time when Afrobolivian peones in Cala Cala we- 
re occasionally referred to as “los morenos” by the hacienda administration.** This 


15 Roberto himself, on the other hand, repeatedly expressed the desire that his children marry 
other Afrobolivians. He fears that with the proliferation of interethnic unions and migration, 
‘Afrobolivian culture and identity’ will be lost (see chapter 6). 

16 Moreno (lit.: brown) was often used in the past to refer to Afrobolivians since it was considered 
more respectful than negro. In the hacienda documents | analyzed, there is on the one hand 
a note from the administrator that “the moreno I.F. is afraid of sleeping alone in the house,” 
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group of people maintained close ties to other Afrobolivian communities in the re- 
gion and shared certain cultural practices like saya. Until the National Revolution 
and Agrarian Reform in the 1950s, interethnic marriage was rare among Afroboli- 
vians and migration was common only between haciendas in the Yungas. Gerardo, 
born five years prior to the revolution, was part of a generation of Afrobolivians 
that grew up experiencing major social and political changes, both locally and na- 
tionally. Throughout these processes of change, being Afroboliviano temporarily lost 
much of its earlier significance. It was only some decades later in the 1980s and 
1990s that “lo Afro” resurfaced, now in the shape of the ideas and discourses that 
migrants from urban settings brought to the Yungas. Their notion of what it meant 
to be Afroboliviano was shaped by their experiences in urban settings and subse- 
quent mobilizations in multicultural politics. Being Afroboliviano resurfaced first in 
the realm of performance, music and folklore, and later as a way to claim recogni- 
tion as a culturally defined collective (see chapters 7 and 8). According to Gerardo 
and others in Cala Cala, the idea that Afrobolivians should be considered different 
from the rest of society because of their ‘culture’ (more specifically because of their 
practice of saya) was not very common or salient from the 1950s onward. In Ca- 
la Calas case, all inhabitants I spoke to agreed that it was only in the late 1990s, 
when they were prompted by urban residents who came to the community, that 
they started to play saya again. Even now, nobody in Cala Cala gave me the impres- 
sion that saya (or ‘culture’ more generally) was a decisive feature when determining 
who belongs to “los Afros de Cala Cala.” Being Afro in Cala Cala is mostly a matter 
of kinship and local genealogy. Cala Caleños do consider themselves different from 
“los de arriba,” whom they classify as “los del altiplano,” “los indigenas” or “los Aymaras,” 
but they hardly frame this distinction in ‘cultural’ terms, referring to the “elementos 
culturales” that have become so important in urban discourse and in processes of 
recognition respectively. 


From kinship ties to “La Famiya Afro”: kinship, ethnicity and collectivity 


In Cala Cala, being Afroboliviano is a collective identification based primarily on kin- 
ship and local origins. Gerardo's narrative exemplifies that the salience of this iden- 
tification has changed over time, becoming more relevant again since the 1990s. 
Additionally, however, a novel conceptualization of what it means to be Afroboli- 
viano has become increasingly important as well. Beyond referring to kinship and 


where he was supposed to take care of a shipment of coca. On the other hand, among the 
documents there is a transcription of a declaration in Coripata made by LA pertaining to a 
case of physical assault that happened in Cala Cala. LA declares that “G.G. wanted to hit the 
moreno B” 
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local origins as the fundamental aspects of “los Afros de Cala Cala,” ideas of el pueblo 
Afroboliviano as an ethnoracially and culturally defined collective on the national 
level have become increasingly important (see also chapter 9 on the political and 
legal implications of this term). One dimension of linking local perceptions of “lo 
Afro” with nationally circulating ideas of el pueblo Afroboliviano is highlighting saya 
as the ‘cultural element’ linking all Afrobolivians. Another dimension is the invo- 
cation of the term “la famiya Afro” (the Afro family). Recently, many Afrobolivian 
groups and individual activists have been deploying discourses of “la famiya Afro” 
as the basis for collective identification as Afrobolivians beyond the local level. The 
unusual spelling of famiya (as opposed to standard Spanish familia) is highly signi- 
ficant here. The intention is to signal that this concept originates in Afrobolivian 
society in the Yungas and famiya is thus spelled according to the rules of Afroboli- 
vian Spanish (la lengua Afro), a creole language associated with Afrobolivians in the 
Yungas.” Within those discourses, el pueblo Afroboliviano is metaphorically repre- 
sented as a family, echoing constructivist interpretations arguing that ethnicity is 
based on ideas of metaphorical extended kinship (Eriksen 2010:87). Similarly, ma- 
ny interlocutors from Cala Cala stated that there is a special connection between 
Afrobolivians, positing that ‘entre Afros’ (among Afros) there is a much higher level 
of tacit understanding and common goals than between Afrobolivians and non- 
Afrobolivians. Moreover, expressing adherence to the idea of el pueblo Afroboliviano 
in terms of belonging to a family gives this particular aspect of identification great 
emotional strength in the eyes of many individuals. On a conceptual level, it links 
notions of Afrobolivians as a political community and legal subjects with notions 
of kinship and family. 

Representing el pueblo Afroboliviano as an overarching ethnoracial collective that 
encompasses all Afrobolivians nationally and as an extension of local and translocal 
kinship networks — “la famiya Afro” — relates to people's ideas of what fundamentally 
constitutes collective identity and belonging in the local context. Since kinship ties 
are highly relevant in matters of everyday importance like access to land in Cala 
Cala, they are much more important ‘on the ground’ than cultural differences (saya). 
Thus, I argue, notions of translocal kinship and the modes of sociality that this 
encompasses are, in fact, a much more effective and affective link between strongly 
localized notions of community and the national context than the ubiquitous talk 
of ‘Afrobolivian culture’ (in particular saya) as a foundation for cohesion. 

In many of the narratives I collected during my fieldwork, the fundamental 
role kinship plays for engaging practically with Afrobolivian collectivity was very 
obvious. Generally, people expressed that the most tangible way of engaging with 
the idea of el pueblo Afroboliviano, is through seeing it as an extension of kinship ties 
between families in the Yungas and nationally dispersed migrant communities. 


17 See chapters 7 and 9 for details. 
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Similar notions were also repeatedly expressed in the narratives of migrants that 
founded the first Afrobolivian organizations in the cities, describing them as being 
rooted firmly in networks of kinship. It is important to note, however, that the “fa- 
miya Afro” discourse in recent mobilizations is characterized by an increasingly dif- 
fuse reference to kinship and occasionally also serves as a foundation for even wider 
discourses of Afrobolivian identity as part of a global Afro diaspora (see chapter 6). 
Whereas this diasporic approach appeals to ideas and discourses of collective be- 
longing among certain sectors of the urban Afrobolivian population, it has little 
relevance in Cala Cala. 

Kinship, in sum, is crucial to the construction and experience of Afrobolivianity 
in Cala Cala. It is a fundamental pillar of the efforts to secure access to land as the 
basis for peasant livelihood in the Yungas. It is furthermore deployed in Cala Cala 
as a way to substantiate local belonging via genealogy and history, shaping the very 
particular and localized notion of “los Afros de Cala Cala.” It is important also as a 
dimension of translocal sociality — linking communities in the Yungas with each 
other and with the migrant communities in urban settings. Finally, kinship and 
the concept of “la famiya Afro” can become a mediating frame through which to 
relate local notions of what it means to be Afrobolivian with discourses of el pueblo 
Afroboliviano on a national scale. 


Los “Afros de Cala Cala” in context: migration, intra-community conflict 
and cross-cutting ties 


As much as ties of kinship are a source of cohesion and “los Afros de Cala Cala” are an 
important dimension of community in Cala Cala, it is crucial to contextualize and 
also point out the limits of this identification. Through overlapping identifications 
and cross-cutting ties (Schlee 1997; Schlee 2004), “los Afros de Cala” are embedded in 
social relationships beyond this particular collective identification in multiple ways. 
What is more, notions of community are not limited to the collective identification 
of “los Afros de Cala Cala.” Individual Cala Caleños, as well as “los Afros de Cala Cala” as a 
whole, approach the topic of collective identity understood as “an activated category 
of perceived, felt and feigned likeness, distinction and solidarity among human 
actors” (Eidson et al. 2017:341) not only in terms of kinship, local origins or wider 
discourses on Afrobolivian identity, but also with reference to other categories, 
frames and discourses. 

The migrant, non-resident members of “los Afros de Cala Cala” are a first examp- 
le of this and Roberto's daughters are a case in point here. Even though they were 
born and raised in Cala Cala and only recently migrated to La Paz and Santa Cruz, 
Roberto's oldest daughter Sandra told me that she neither had close relationships 
with any of her kin in Santa Cruz nor participated in any of the Afrobolivian or- 
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ganizations in the city. Roberto laments the former very much, but from Sandra's 
perspective, neither her relatives nor the Afrobolivian community in Santa Cruz 
more generally (la famiya Afro) have immediate relevance in the setting of her ever- 
yday life. When I asked her why she didn't participate in any of the organizations, 
go to their meetings from time to time, or get in touch with her kin, she said: 
“They don't do anything anyhow” (“Igual no hacen nada”). Interestingly, many urban 
Afrobolivians are equally short-spoken on the subject. They do not feel the need 
to further elaborate — and only do so when pressed by an anthropologist. When 
they do elaborate on the subject, they refer to the contexts of their everyday lives 
in the city, highlighting migration, struggles to make a living and desires to achie- 
ve upward social mobility. Sandra framed her belonging, personal aspirations and 
the obstacles she encountered without reference to “los Afros de Cala Cala” or Afro- 
bolivianity. For her, being a migrant, a woman, and a working mother were more 
immediately relevant categorizations when describing her situation in Santa Cruz. 

In Cala Cala, being related as kin is far from the only relevant collective affilia- 
tion and also not always a factor for cohesion. It regularly leads to conflict and to 
competing claims, especially with regard to land. The Agrarian Reform established 
the boundaries of the community both in terms of territory and in terms of people 
with legitimate claims to the territory. As the land controlled by the landlord was 
distributed to the peones that worked on the hacienda at the time of the reform, 
all claims to ownership of cultivable land must be made through reference to the 
original sayañeros and in many cases a large number of grandchildren and great- 
grandchildren lay claim to certain parts of the land originally allocated to their an- 
cestors. It is important to note that in terms of land distribution, conflicts between 
close relatives claiming to be the legitimate heirs of certain parts of the land are 
much more frequent than quarrels between Cala Caleños and people from Nogalani 
or other “outsiders. These conflicts do exist to a certain extent — with the general 
tenor that Nogalani has gotten the better share of Cala Cala in terms of land rights 
— and are sometimes framed in ethnic terms (see chapter 5). But what far more 
frequently makes feelings run high is intrafamilial competition. There are no writ- 
ten documents, official measuring records or legal titles accessible to the people. 
The scarce records of the reform period are stored in some enigmatic archive at 
the Instituto Nacional de la Reforma Agraria (INRA), and are beyond access. Thus most 
claims and counter-claims are based on the oral and customary transmission of 
inheritance procedures, agreements and boundaries, making the conflicts difficult 
to settle in a formal way, since beyond the family there is no register of the dis- 
tribution of lands. In these instances, even though there might be a claim based 
on formal kinship relations with a sayañero, what determines one's ability to en- 
force certain claims against others is first and foremost an individual's or family’s 
standing and alliances within the wider comunidad. The crucial point here is that 
in order to make claims and settle disputes, the comunidad that becomes relevant 
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is not limited to “los Afros de Cala Cala,” but encompasses Cala Cala as a comunidad 
cocalera. “Lo Afro” is not the only relevant horizon of community in Cala Cala, not 
in terms of identification, and even less in terms of actual social relations, politics 
or conflict resolution. For example, whatever an individual's standing among “los 
Afros de Cala Cala” might be, it is nearly impossible for anybody not living in the co- 
munidad to enforce claims against residents that “serve a social function” (cumplen 
función social). In the next chapter, I will therefore address a horizon and practices 
of community that transcend “los Afros de Cala Cala” and that have to do with far- 
reaching entanglements of economy, politics, religion and notions of shared ‘tra- 
dition.’ 


Chapter 4: Cala Cala beyond “lo Afro” 
Cumplir Función Social, Identidad Yungueña and the 
Comunidad Cocalera 


In the preceding chapter, I have shown how collective identification as Afrobolivi- 
ans, locally expressed through the term “los Afros de Cala,” is an important horizon 
of community for the people in Cala Cala. In this chapter, I will introduce another 
horizon of community before discussing their entanglement and emerging politi- 
cal and legal constellations that change the relationship between those horizons. I 
will initially approach this alternative horizon of community through an analysis of 
the emic concept “cumplir función social” (lit.: “[to] fulfill/perform a social function’). 
Cumplir función social is derived from the community’s organization in a peasant 
union (sindicato), but the ideas associated with it transcend institutionalized con- 
texts. I will then discuss the importance of discourses on regional identity (identidad 
Yunguena) for people in Cala Cala and outline the sources of this regional culture 
and the lifestyle associated with it. As will become clear, the particular landscape, 
history and the multiethnic makeup of its society due to migratory flows in and 
out of the Yungas are decisive factors here. Next, I will consider the fundamental 
role of the practice of cultivating coca and its impact on labor exchange, solidarity 
and cohesion in a comunidad cocalera. Finally, I will introduce the coca field as the 
main space of social interaction in Cala Cala, highlighting the consequences that 
this has for how competing perspectives on collective identifications are debated. 


“Cumplir función social”: becoming a member of the comunidad through 
practice 


As I mentioned at the outset of the preceding chapter, Cala Cala is considered and 
treated as part of the comunidad Nogalani in administrative settings. This is due to 
the fact that they share a sindicato campesino. People’s everyday usage of the term 
“comunidad” mirrors this broader understanding to a great extent. When I travelled 
with people from Cala Cala to the towns of Coripata, Arapata or Trinidad Pampa 
— for example in order to visit the market there — we sometimes met people and 
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my companions from Cala Cala engaged them in conversation. When I asked who 
those people were, the answer was often something like this: This is Robustiano, he's 
from the comunidad (“Es Robustiano, es de la comunidad”). The meaning of comunidad 
and a shared sense of identity as comunarios (as the members of the comunidad are 
called in emic terms) in those contexts thus went beyond “los Afros de Cala Cala.” 

The sindicatos campesinos (peasant unions) to which this dimension of comunidad 
is closely related were established after the National Revolution in 1952 by the Go- 
vernment of the Movimiento Nacionalista Revolucionario (UNR) as a means to politi- 
cally and economically organize the inhabitants of the former haciendas (see chapter 
2). The sindicato as an institution is of crucial importance for a variety of reasons. 
In particular, the sindicato handles questions of land tenure and oversees complian- 
ce with the provisional land demarcations and rights established through the 1953 
land reform. This is especially important since there has been no official measu- 
ring, demarcation and/or individual land titling since the reform in the 1950s and 
any claim to land or quarrels about boundaries and usage rights have to be nego- 
tiated within the sindicato structure. Furthermore, all matters of infrastructure (the 
community school, the construction and maintenance of roads, drinking water and 
electricity supply) are handled by the sindicato on behalf of the comunidad. The lo- 
cal sindicato and the regional subcentrales and centrales (consisting of various local 
sindicatos) are also important in terms of political representation on the regional 
and national levels and funding from the national and municipal governments is 
channeled through those institutions to the comunidades. Through the sindicato, the 
comunidad is also represented in the regional coca producers association (Asocia- 
ción Departamental de Productores de Coca ADEPCOCA), an organization that handles 
all issues related to the commercialization of the coca leaf. ADEPCOCA issues the 
credentials (carnet de productor) that allow peasants to transport their coca harvest 
to La Paz and sell it on the only legal marketplace in La Paz that is also run by 
ADEPCOCA. 

Yet the sindicato is not only important in terms of institutionalized relations- 
hips. As Caroline Conzelman (2007:193) has described for the case of Coroico (Nor 
Yungas), sindicatos cocaleros function as a “system for community governance” that 
transcends issues strictly related to politics, labor and land tenure to “encompass 
all issues related to communal life”; in many regards, “a sindicato functions as the 
community” (Conzelman 2007:169). All households in a comunidad must be mem- 
bers (afiliados) of the sindicato. To become a member, a household must first own 
land within the territory of the comunidad.’ But the requirements for membership 


1 Obtaining land in a Yungas comunidad is possible in a variety of ways including inheritance, 
purchase and some very particular local arrangements that are characterized by a combina- 
tion of temporary usufruct rights with specific labor obligations towards the owner that can 
result in obtaining permanent access. For details see Spedding (1994:41—45). 
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do not end there. What is even more important is what people locally refer to as 
“cumplir función social,” performing a social function in the comunidad. Membership 
is thus never achieved permanently, but has to be continually reaffirmed through 
practice. 

Cumplir función social is a complex concept. It includes meeting specific for- 
mal obligations towards the sindicato: attending monthly sindicato meetings, pay- 
ing quotas for sindicato expenses, participating in communal works (concerning 
schools, roads, or potable water supply) and/or attending political rallies and pro- 
tests organized by the sindicato. It also means assuming an office in the sindicato 
hierarchy from time to time. Attendance at the monthly meeting and the observan- 
ce of obligations concerning communal works and rallies is controlled very strictly 
and any member who fails to comply with the requirement will inevitably have 
to pay a fine (multa). Beyond these rather formal obligations, it is expected that no 
member disturbs the peace of the community, engages in illegal activities or makes 
the community look bad (“hacer quedar mal a la comunidad”) for getting into trouble 
in other comunidades or in the neighboring towns. People that do not observe these 
rules are not only in danger of being fined monetarily, but will also lose the support 
of the sindicato in cases where they need a conflict to be resolved within or beyond 
the comunidad. If a household fails to fulfill the social function that is expected, its 
members can become the object of public reprimand and scorn, monetary sanc- 
tions and eventually — in extreme cases — people are evicted from the comunidad 
and their land is confiscated by the sindicato. No household - or even the whole 
of Cala Cala — could therefore afford to withdraw from the sindicato. This would 
mean not only withdrawing from an institution, but relinquishing membership of 
a community of social, economic and political practice. 

Since it is firmly rooted in the practices of cumplir función social, collective iden- 
tification as comunarios is viewed as processual from an emic perspective and be- 
longing has to be reaffirmed continuously. This also means that the boundaries of 
comunario identity are inchoate to a large degree. In this sense, this collective iden- 
tification differs from the emic perspectives on “los Afros de Cala Cala,” who are often 
represented as constituting a more stable collective with clearer and less perme- 
able boundaries. The processual and performative notion of comunidad expressed 
through “cumplir función social” functions in a different register and, in my view, 
this also explains why references to allegedly stable categories of identification like 
Afroboliviano or Aymara are regarded as secondary when debating membership as 
comunarios. 
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Local traditions and ¡identidad Yungueña in Cala Cala 


Beyond constituting a single community of practice mediated by the sindicato and 
the "social functions‘ an individual or a household “performs,” there is also a very 
strong sense of common history and tradition in Nogalani that is expressed in the 
celebration of religious holidays, community fiestas and ritualized contexts like 
burials of deceased members of the comunidad. 

A few weeks into my fieldwork, I participated in the events surrounding the 
holiday of “Todos Santos” (All Saints’ Day). As in other parts of Bolivia, one important 
part of this holiday is the visiting of mesas. Mesas (lit.: tables, see fig. 10) are set up 
by the relatives of deceased community members for the spirit of the dead that is 
said to visit the house on Todos Santos. 


Figure 10: Comunarios sitting next to a mesa prepared for the spirit of a deceased family 
member in a house in Cala Cala (photograph by the author). 


LA 


People prepare the mesas with the favorite food and drinks of the dead rela- 
tives and invite people from the comunidad to their houses to pray for the spirits 
in front of their mesas. Visitors are offered drinks, bread and coca and are received 
throughout the entire day (see Canessa [2012c:157-159] for a detailed description of 
Todos Santos). 1 accompanied Víctor on his tour of different houses and during our 
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visits to mesas in Cala Cala, Bella Vista and Nogalani, people repeatedly started dis- 
cussing ‘traditions’ of the community.” The tradiciones people were discussing were 
all common ‘traditions’ of the comunidad not particularly associated with either Ay- 
mara or Afrobolivianos. In the context of Todos Santos, interpreted by most people as 
one of the comunidad’s most important ‘traditions’, it became apparent that an inte- 
rest in this type of tradition was very widespread. On the one hand, people argued 
that the maintenance of these traditions was a fundamental part of defining the 
identity of the comunidad; on the other hand many contributions during the exch- 
anges I witnessed echoed a seemingly nostalgic preoccupation with the fact that 
many of the local ‘traditions’ were in fact waning. “How might it have been before?” 
(“¿Cómo habrá sido antes?”) was the most vividly discussed question. People share the 
assumptions that many things must have been lost, that the ancestors (los abuelos) 
must have done things differently. Furthermore, the question of who could know 
how to revitalize what has been lost was of paramount importance. 

After some drinks — praying at a mesa is always rewarded with alcohol, coca and 
bread — people start talking about legends. One narrative that caught my attention 
was a legend of hacienda gold that is said to be hidden in tapados (hidden deposits 
of gold also occasionally associated with Andean religious beliefs (Spedding 2014)). 
These tapados are reported to burn at certain times of the year, the blaze of the glo- 
wing gold being discernible from afar. Yet nobody has ever been able to find the 
gold. When you get too close, the villagers said, it disappears. One man reported 
that he witnessed foreigners (“gringos”) turning up near the village. They were car- 
rying secret maps and were using metal detectors to look for the gold. Yet they 
were also not able to find it. Everybody present started to wonder who might know 
where the hacendados hid their fortunes. The general thrust of the story is a shared 
feeling of having been tricked out of their fair share of the riches of the haciendas: 
How could the fruits of the work of so many people have been taken away? Why 
do we suffer, when there was so much money? What do we have to do to change 
our lot? These nostalgic tales express the desires and questions belonging to all co- 
munarios. Not once did anybody make reference to Afrobolivians, Aymara, or any 
other clearly defined ethnic collective. The frame of this kind of tale is a shared 
sense of Yungueño and cocalero identification. Like the narrative above, there are 
many others. They are about quasi-mythical creatures that roam the outskirts of 
the community (el tigre wasqueador), stories about the camino de la muerte (the road 
that leads to the Yungas and is infamously known as the Road of Death due to the 
high number of fatal accidents) and the spirits of the deceased that wander at the 
side of the road. My point here is that these are shared traditions and myths of a 


2 This was certainly at least in part triggered by the presence of ‘the anthropologist’ (a profes- 
sion almost naturally associated with an interest in ‘traditions’ of the people in Bolivia). 
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Yungas comunidad, not of any ethnically defined group in particular. In many in- 
stances, history and traditions are framed as the common and shared history of 
the comunidad and all the people that live there. 

Beyond debating common traditions and history, a sense of ‘belonging tog- 
ether’ as a comunidad is furthermore expressed in the practices of festivities like 
Todos Santos or the patron saint’s fiesta of the comunidad and through other ritu- 
al practices like the wakes and burials of deceased comunarios. In those contexts, 
community solidarity and belonging are created and performed in practice. Simi- 
lar to what Andrew Canessa describes for the village of Wila Kjarka, fiestas are 
“occasions when the whole community acts as one household sharing food, drink, 
and coca together.” He argues that “it is thus through fiestas and the sharing of 
food, alcohol, and coca with each other and the spirits that the community and its 
identity is created and affirmed” (Canessa 2012c:123). 

Another illustrative example of how Cala Cala and Nogalani are entangled as 
one single comunidad was a velorio (wake) for a recently deceased person that I at- 
tended while staying in Cala Cala (for a full discussion of a velorio in the Yungas see 
Spedding 1996:82—85). Robertos wife had alerted us to the fact that a man from 
Nogalani had passed away and that the velorio was going to take place that same 
day in the house of the family of the deceased. When we arrived, a great number 
of people were already sitting in the room where the coffin was displayed, as well 
as on the patio and on the stairs outside. Family members distributed coca leaves, 
soda and pasankalla (toasted white maize, typical of the altiplano, particularly the 
region around Copacabana on Lake Titicaca) for the people attending the wake. 
Inside, an Afrobolivian woman from Cala Cala was praying with the closest family 
members of the deceased, speaking in Spanish and Aymara interchangeably. She 
was de pollera (wearing the typical skirt, shirt and bowler hat of the chola paceña) and 
Roberto told me that she was involved in one of the evangelical churches based in 
Nogalani as a pastor. He added that this woman was widely respected among the 
members of the comunidad. Most of the family of the deceased were also members 
of that church (“Tambien son hermanos”) and Roberto explained to me that there had 
been quarrels about land among the children of the deceased man and that the pas- 
tora was trying to reconcile them in light of their father’s death. Later, we sat with 
other members of the comunidad, chewing coca and drinking soft drinks — due to 
the fact that the evangelical hermanos rejected the consumption of alcohol, which 
would otherwise have been served during the velorio (cf. Spedding 1996). 

During these conversations, I was approached by various members of the co- 
munidad who volunteered to explain the tradition of a velorio to me.’ The important 


3 It was soon common knowledge that | was doing some kind of project on the community 
and without me ever specifying, people assumed that | must be interested in the ‘traditions’ 
of the community. | have found that this is a very common assumption people have when 
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point here is that they approached the subject from a perspective that regarded 
tradition as something related to the comunidad and the region, not to specific eth- 
noracial collectives. In their comments on traditions they rather focused on the 
fact that the growing presence of Pentecostal churches is having an impact on how 
certain traditions are performed. When I later spoke to Roberto about the velorio, 
he also mainly focused on the peculiar aspects of the ceremony due to the family 
being hermanos. During that day, the only instance when anyone made reference 
to a distinction between Aymara and Afrobolivians was when - at the sight of the 
Afrobolivian pastora reconciling mourning family members in Aymara — Roberto 
told me that he did not understand what she said, but that his mother was equally 
fluent in Aymara, as were many Afros de antes.* 

What these examples show, I argue, is that there exists a common horizon of 
community, tradition, and history that is expressed and reaffirmed through prac- 
tices during religious festivities and ritual occasions, as well as mirrored in people's 
comments on these occasions. Moreover, the sense of commonality and solidarity 
expressed in those contexts finds a discursive referent in the concept of identidad 
Yungueña. As in many other regions in Bolivia, the inhabitants of the Yungas share 
a very strong sense of regional identity and the local traditions I have described 
are an important part of this. Additional markers of this shared identity as Yungue- 
ños include the climatological features of the region, which are so vastly different 
from the cold, mountainous altiplano and the peaks of the Andes, as well as a sha- 
red sense of history and suffering (mostly at the hands of the land-owning elite) as 
Yungueños beyond local comunidades (Spedding and Colque 2003). Most important, 
however, is the region's close and intense relationship with the coca leaf: “For the 
zone of coca cultivation, there is one central element that defines regional identity: 
the very fact of being cocaleros” (Spedding and Llanos 1999:285, my translation). 
The overarching identification as cocaleros is the cohesive factor in a region that has 
historically been associated with colonization and migration (Spedding 2009:441f). 
This is not to say that there are no references to ethnoracial identifications with 
regard to the Yungas. Inhabitants of the Yungas have been described as “los otros 
Aymaras,” whose lifestyle and culture differs significantly from the Aymara groups 
in the highland regions of Bolivia, although they speak the same language and are 
thus often considered part of the same ethnic group (Equipo CIPCA 1976). Similarly, 


dealing with foreigners in their community, especially foreigners who conduct some kind of 
research. 

4 In practice, the loss of bilingualism on the part of Afrobolivians does not hinder communi- 
cation with the wider community since practically all inhabitants nowadays speak Spanish. 
Until after the land reform, this was different, as many Aymara were monolingual Aymara 
speakers. 

5 “Para la zona cocalera, hay un elemento central que define la identidad regional: el mismo hecho de 
ser cocaleros.” 
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the hyphenated denomination Afro-Yungueño is quite common for describing Afrob- 
olivian cultural traditions originating in the Yungas. However, ethnoracial differen- 
ces are regarded as secondary. Echoing Alison Spedding's contributions (Spedding 
1994; Spedding 2009; Spedding and Colque 2003), in a series of influential publi- 
cations, Xavier Albó and his CIPCA research team have described the Yungas as a 
region fundamentally influenced by coca cultivation, characterizing, for example, 
the region around Coripata as a “land of anguish and coca plantations” (“tierra de 
angustia y cocales”) (Equipo CIPCA 1977). 


Figure 11: Typical Yungas landscape with cocales in Cala Cala (photograph by the author). 


Recently, Alessandra Pellegrini Calderón has emphasized the continuing im- 
portance of coca for the region and the particular stance cocaleros Yungueños take 
towards plurinational identity politics by positively rejecting the ‘indigenous peop- 
le slot’ (Pellegrini Calderón 2016). Moreover, coca cultivation not only fundament- 
ally influences Yunguefos’ economy, but has also become an important factor in 
endowing a particular regional political solidarity. Defending their right to coca 
cultivation has united Yungueños behind a common cause very firmly for generati- 
ons and in mid-2017, just about a month after I left Cala Cala and Bolivia, tens of 
thousands of cocaleros from the Yungas were protesting against the government’s 
new legislation on coca in the streets of La Paz. All this serves as a backdrop for a 
fairly strong discourse on Yungueño identity and culture firmly associated with co- 
ca cultivation. It is important to note that this perspective is not only put forth in 
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scholarly publications; it is something people in Cala Cala and Nogalani - Afrobo- 
livians and Aymara alike - express frequently. Coca, however, is not only important 
as the basis of regional identity and political solidarity. It is also of vital economic 
importance and cultivating coca is the activity that shapes nearly all contexts of 
everyday life. 


The coca economy: cooperation, cohesion and the distribution of labor 


The most important aspect of daily life in Cala Cala is coca cultivation. The necessi- 
ties associated with coca production determine the terms of cooperation and soci- 
al cohesion, and shape relationships between individuals, households and groups. 
Beyond merely economic aspects, being a cocalero entails engaging in social rela- 
tionships that span the whole community and serve to constitute it as such. Most 
comunidades in the Yungas are not only communities in a geographical sense and 
because they share a history as a hacienda, they are first and foremost comunidades 
cocaleras. Being a cocalero — and thus forming part of a comunidad cocalera — means 
developing communal ties around what Alison Spedding has called the “coca field 
as a total social fact” (Spedding 1997). According to this notion, being a cocalero me- 
ans more than engaging in a certain agricultural activity and encompasses values, 
beliefs and practices that span the whole spectrum of society. These assertions fit 
Juan Angola's interpretation of the role of coca for Afrobolivians. For Angola, it is 
mainly by way of integrating in the coca economy that they have “put down roots” 
(en la coca se enraiga su Africanidad en el entorno Boliviano”) in Bolivia and in the Yun- 
gas social fabric (Angola Maconde 2003:3). Saying this goes beyond the symbolic 
and rather hollow identification with the coca leaf that has prevailed in the poli- 
tical arena in Bolivia in recent years (cf. Grisaffi 2010). From this perspective, the 
constitutive element of Afro-Yungueño lifestyle and a determining factor for every- 
day social practice is the Yungeño part of the hyphenated denomination. The Afro’ 
part is definitive only to a lesser extent, despite the fact that it seems to become 
ever more prominent in the realm of political positioning. Being Yungueño, as we 
have seen, means to a great extent being cocalero. In what follows, I will briefly de- 
scribe systems of labor exchange, since they fundamentally determine how people 
relate to each other and thus provide a good vantage point from which to discuss 
the salience (or lack thereof) of ethnoracial categories. 


Growing coca and the social significance of the exchange of labor 


Life in Cala Cala is determined by the rhythm of agricultural work and organized 
mainly within small households that are the basic units in social and economic re- 
spects. Most households depend almost exclusively on the cultivation of coca leaf 
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for survival. A household generally consists of two generations (a couple and their 
children), occasionally of three generations (including the parents of one of the 
spouses). Even though it is not uncommon for children to participate in the agri- 
cultural chores, most of them nowadays spend the majority of their time in school, 
joining their parents for work in the afternoons or on the weekends. Days in the 
Yungas start early. Women generally get up before sunrise and prepare both bre- 
akfast and lunch for all members of the family. After a simple breakfast consisting 
of bread and tea or sultana (an infusion made of coffee cherries) the children lea- 
ve for school. Adult members of the household prepare to leave for the coca fields 
where they spend the rest of the day. In some cases, people eat a bowl of soup or 
almuerzo (lit. “lunch,” usually at least one source of carbohydrates like noodles, ri- 
ce or yuca [manioc] with meat and vegetables) right before leaving; in other cases 
they just take their food with them. In the fields, they complete different tasks de- 
pending on the requirements of their or other people's crops (dig, weed, harvest, 
etc.). Normally, people stay in the fields the whole day and return to their houses 
at dusk. This makes the coca field the main site of interaction with members of the 
wider comunidad. Depending on the occasion and the tasks that have to be comple- 
ted, the group of people working together in one field varies greatly, from working 
completely alone to being part of a larger group of about a dozen people. 

The fundamental importance of organizing the Yungas workforce stems from 
the fact that growing coca in the Yungas is a very labor-intensive endeavor. Due 
to the landscape in the Yungas, the botany of the plant and the fact that the lea- 
ves are very fragile and only intact ones are eligible for traditional consumption, 
coca agriculture has not undergone much mechanization. Comparing accounts of 
early colonial sources describing coca cultivation with what one encounters in the 
Yungas nowadays, one does not find great differences in terms of planting and har- 
vesting techniques or the implementation of technology (Spedding 2004). Being a 
cocalero remains an occupation that demands a lot of manual labor and relatively 
little technology. The large amount of labor required makes it necessary to estab- 
lish mechanisms for exchanging labor between households within the comunidad 
since, at times, it is impossible for a single household to provide the workforce 
needed by itself. This occurs when a new coca field has to be planted, during the 
rainy season when the growth of weeds becomes excessive and the fields need to 
be taken care of regularly, and during times of harvest (up to four times a year). 
For each of these tasks, all cocalero households have to mobilize support from the 
comunidad. For example, the very complicated process of digging and terracing a 
new coca field requires the work of several men over several days. Weeding lar- 
ger coca fields can also not be accomplished by a household alone. And especially 
when the leaves are being harvested, good timing and sufficient labor at a speci- 
fic moment is of paramount importance. If the leaves are not harvested within a 
determined timeframe, the quality and/or quantity of the harvest decreases with 
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grave economic consequences for the household. In coca production there is a di- 
vision of labor according to gender. Women are generally k'ichiri (harvesters, k’ichir 
means [to] harvest in Aymara), whereas men most often dig and plant new fields 
and weed the existing cocales. At times, men also participate in the harvest though, 
and it is also known for women to occasionally weed a cocal. 


Ayni 

When I first arrived in the town of Coripata, I met two cocaleros from Cala Cala and 
Afrobolivian historian Juan Angola Maconde from the neighboring community of 
Dorado Chico. When I explained my interest in the community to them, Angola 
told me: “It is good that you are here. In Cala Cala, you will be able to experience 
ayni [reciprocal exchange of labor] between Afrobolivians and Aymara.” He went on 
to emphasize that Afrobolivians and indigenous groups have been living together 
for centuries and that there has been a lot of exchange between the two groups. 
Cooperation and exchange is not limited to the coca economy but in the realm 
of everyday agricultural practice it is most salient and also most regular. “Hacerse 
ayni” is a fundamental economic necessity in a cocalero community and a practice 
that determines social relations within a comunidad to a great extent (see Spedding 
1994). 

Neither in Cala Cala nor in Dorado Chico (according to Juan Angola Maconde) 
did people make a distinction between Afrobolivians and Aymara when it came to 
the subject of discussing ayni. The families I lived with engaged in ayni exchange li- 
kewise with Afrobolivian and Aymara households. Both Roberto and Verónica went 
to work in other people’s fields while I stayed with them and never expressed any 
reservations about working for somebody based on his ethnicity. Determining their 
willingness to accede to a plea for ayni were practical reasons, economic calculati- 
ons or already existing obligations to reciprocate ayni they had received previously. 
Verónica sometimes only reluctantly agreed to work on somebody’s harvest due to 
the fact that she considered the field poorly taken care of and too weed-infested, 
which meant that there was constant danger of overlooking a snake and getting 
bitten. Or she would hesitate to accept an offer to work for money and rather ac- 
cept an offer to “win ayni” (“ganarse ayni”) since she would then be able to claim 
the payment of an ayni debt instead of trying to convince others to work for her 
as a jornalero when she had need of help (see below). On other occasions she would 
chose to work in a certain field because a friend of hers had already accepted an 
owner’s offer and they would be able to work together all day, which she found 
enjoyable. This non-exhaustive list of reasons could be continued; the point is that 
this type of reasoning and deliberation is much more common than approaching 
the subject in ethnic terms. To put it bluntly, I never heard anyone saying: “I am not 
going to work in X or Y’s field because he/she is of this or that ethnicity.” The same 
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is true for Roberto, her husband. When he was asked to help another member of 
the comunidad he pondered economic factors, personal preferences, and basic cir- 
cumstances in order to determine what he was going to do. From what I observed 
in the comunidad, other households made similar choices and there were no open 
references to ethnicity or ‘culture’ in this regard. As far as the information I collec- 
ted in Cala Cala goes, there is no differentiation based on ethnic categories in the 
realm of ayni. * There is also no ethnic dimension to specific tasks, no system of 
ethnic trades and no ethnic division of labor. Nor are sources of livelihood or cer- 
tain lifestyles associated with certain ethnic groups (as is the case, for example, in 
the pastoralist-agriculturalist divide in parts of Africa (Pelican 2015). 


Jornales/mink'a 

Besides ayni, there have always been other modalities of organizing the workforce 
in the Yungas. Hiring mink'as (in Aymara) or jornaleros was and is a very common 
procedure when a household is in need of extra labor. A jornalero is paid a specific 
sum of money (un jornal) for a day's work in other people's fields. Unlike ayni, jorna- 
les do not imply a reciprocal relationship and the salary has to be paid the same day. 
In the past, working as a jornalero was regarded as a disgrace. Young men having 
to earn a living as jornaleros were considered inferior since they neither had a coca 
plantation of their own nor were part of a household with enough work (i.e. coca- 
les) to keep them occupied. What is more, their need to generate immediate cash 
income was seen as a sign of poverty and financial need (Spedding 2009:464; see 
also Spedding 1994). Likewise, hiring a jornalero was also the less desirable option 
for the hiring party. It was assumed that an ayni-giver would complete the assi- 
gned tasks more thoroughly, since he or she expected to receive ayni in return at 
some later date. A jornalero, the assumption goes, gains significantly less strategic 
advantage in completing the tasks to the ordering party’s satisfaction and even has 
little moral obligation to do so. In recent years, however, a significant shift has been 
occurring in terms of the economic and moral evaluation of jornaleros. Some would 
even go as far as to say that most people nowadays prefer to hire jornaleros over 
participating in ayni networks, since being part of such networks implies incur- 
ring significant debts and social obligations. The same facets of ayni that had been 
prized as fundamental pillars of community solidarity and social cohesion nowa- 
days seem to hamper individuals’ entrepreneurial activities. Well-off households 


6 There are, to be sure, accounts (Léons 1972; Rey 1998) that report differentiation in ethnic 
terms between Afrobolivians and Aymara in the context of ayni in the past. Afrobolivians in 
Chicaloma, for example, preferred to work in so called juntas (working groups) and were not 
as deeply entangled in the ayni networks of the Aymara segments of their community (Léons 
1972). Similarly, Rey (1998) asserts that in the comunidades around Coroico, ayni exchange does 
not cross ethnic boundaries. 
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prefer to invest money over incurring ayni debts and therefore gladly hire jornaleros 
to avoid the obligation to reciprocate on the other households’ terms in the future. 


Faena 

Another mode of organizing collective work is the so-called faena. It dates back to 
the times of the hacienda and was mostly practiced when a significant labor force 
was needed at one particular moment in time. It is also sometimes referred to as 
trabajo festivo (work party) and the organizers of the faena are required to provide the 
workers with food and (alcoholic) beverages (Spedding 1994:78). Beyond the merely 
economic aspect, faenas also have ritual dimensions. For example, when planting a 
new cocal or for its first harvest, a faena is organized to ritually establish the new 
field (Spedding 1994:79). This mirrors not only the difficulty and intensity inherent 
in this task, but also the fundamental importance that the planting of a new field 
covers in the lifecycle of individuals in a cocalero community. By planting their ‘own’ 
coca field that usually produces harvests for up to forty years and thus lasts for 
their whole working life, young males become ‘men,’ full members of the commu- 
nity and the head of their household. As far as my interlocutors in Cala Cala are 
concerned, faena is hardly ever practiced anymore. Roberto remembered partici- 
pating in various faenas, yet they were always ‘special occasions, not an everyday 
affair, and nowadays are even rarer. During the hacienda period, many landowners 
prohibited faenas organized by their peones and tried to do away with this ‘uncivili- 
zed’ custom that frequently ended in a generalized intoxication of large groups of 
workers. Roberto mentioned faenas where the organizing party would dig in bott- 
les of beer and alcohol (trago) in the ground at the end of the stretch of land that 
was to be prepared for planting, encouraging the diggers to advance swiftly and 
rewarding them with an extra share of alcohol if they completed their task. He also 
mentioned that in the past it was not uncommon for the Afrobolivian population 
of Cala Cala to hold faenas with the neighboring Afrobolivian community of Do- 
rado Chico, which would not participate in the community’s ayni networks. Yet, 
as he emphasized, there has not been such a faena in a long time, since preparing 
new coca fields nowadays is done under the modality of contrato, where a group of 
people are paid a fixed amount of money in order to complete a specific task. 


Libreada 

A significant change in the coca economy occurred by introducing the practice of 
libreada, a way of organizing the coca harvest that originates in the region of La 
Asunta, an area of colonization and mainly ‘non-traditional’ coca growing (accord- 
ing to Law 1008) (Spedding 2004:139ff). The term libreada refers to the practice of 
measuring work by the exact amount of libras (pounds) harvested. In Cala Cala, the 
libreada is employed both for jornaleros and for ayni exchange. Before, a day of ayni 
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comprised six mitis, i.e. six rounds of filling a cloth (mit'iña) tied around the waist 
with coca leaves. Nowadays, each k'ichiri pours the harvested coca from the mitiña 
into his or her individual plastic bag, which is weighed at the end of the day. The 
corresponding payment or the ayni debts repaid or obtained are then established 
according to the weight of the leaves. Thus, for example, a good k'ichiri might be 
able to repay an ayni of twenty pounds in half a day, even though the other person 
had to work for an entire day to harvest the same amount of leaves. Most k’ichiri 
see this as a change in their favor, since they are paid for the exact amount of coca 
harvested. Before, many people stated, they were often subject to abusive owners 
of coca fields that would demand larger mitis or an additional round in an effort 
to exploit the k'ichiris they hired. The libreada also means that each individual can 
decide the rhythm and intensity of working more freely. Even though it is frowned 
upon for a person to rest for overly long periods of time in the field or too often, 
it will all be settled by the weighing in of the harvested leaves, which determines 
the salary for the day. The libreada also enables a more flexible adjustment of pay- 
ments for the k’ichiri since the amount of money paid for a pound changes with 
the market price for coca leaves. The salary of the workers thus corresponds with 
the fluctuation of prices, whereas before only the owners of the cocal and the mer- 
chants could benefit from fluctuation. Yet the distributive effect of this is limited. 
Since most k’ichiri are part of a household that owns coca fields of their own and 
at some point occupies the position of hiring party, the gain in flexibility as k’ichiri 
results in the obligation to follow the same rules as owner and hiring party.” 

Beyond structuring days, years and lifecycles and determining how households 
relate to each other through the necessary exchange of labor and the networks of 
cooperation, solidarity and economic integration this engenders, the lifestyle as- 
sociated with coca cultivation also marks the more mundane activities of everyday 
life. For example, rather than the houses or patios of particular households, the 
central plaza of a village, the church or sindicato building (sede sindical), the coca 
field is the main site of socializing and communicating with people from the comu- 
nidad. The monthly sindicato meeting is often crammed with dozens of topics and 
does not allow for much casual encounter, and the visits people pay each other at 
their houses are quite infrequent, rather short and mostly guided by a clear objec- 
tive like asking someone for help in the fields or buying/selling coca. The space for 
casual conversation and gossiping is therefore the coca field. 


7 If anything, the libreada has strengthened the economic position of women within the house- 
hold. Besides being traditionally responsible for the management of the household finances 
(a very common trope in Bolivia), women now also contribute a growing share of the cash 
income, since the k’ichiris are more often women and they usually outperform men in harve- 
sting by far. 
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Debates in the coca field 


The coca field as a total social fact as described by Alison Spedding is “a social nexus 
that unites [...] diverse elements and activities” (Spedding 1997:69) of Yungueño life. 
It is, very importantly for my discussion of how certain horizons of community be- 
come meaningful, the main site of communication within the comunidad. Given the 
fact that everyday life in Cala Cala — as well as in most other Yungas comunidades 
— revolves around the cultivation of coca, it is not surprising that most conversati- 
ons happen while working in the field or during the short breaks from work called 
aculli (acullicar literally meaning [to] chew coca, aculli being the act of chewing co- 
ca or any break from work more generally). There are other occasions — sindicato 
meetings, talleres, informal gatherings or occasional visits to people's houses — but 
these are less frequent and less intense in comparison to the interactions in the co- 
ca field. People spend up to twelve hours a day in the fields. Most of the time they 
are at least accompanied by the members of their household and very often people 
work in groups of up to a dozen in a field. As the k’ichiris are expected to advance 
“wachu wachu” (row by row) synchronically, they are always close enough to each 
other to converse. Topics include discussing family affairs, gossiping about fellow 
comunarios, discussing business (coca prices, wages, travel costs), politics, organi- 
zational aspects and the weather. In short, the coca field is the primary context for 
interaction within the comunidad and for debating a variety of issues. 

Always accompanying the work is the radio cocalera, a small portable radio that 
virtually all cocaleros own and that is therefore the most constant and everyday form 
of engagement with national and local news and politics in Cala Cala. 

Most people I worked with regularly listened to Radio Yungas or Radio Coca, 
two local radio stations from Chulumani and Coripata. The programs transmitted 
by Radio Yungas and Radio Coca are a combination of local and national news, poli- 
tical debates, announcements by sindicatos, local branches of ADEPCOCA (Asociación 
Departamental de Productores de Coca) and the municipal governments, as well as oc- 
casional musical interludes. Even though most households nowadays own at least 
one TV, the radio remains the primary source of information, especially at the local 
level. National TV stations only rarely cover smaller local news and watching TV has 
a much more recreational aspect than listening to the radio. The radio provides the 
Cala Caleños with a wide range of vital information. Many sindicatos convene their 
meetings through the radio or announce communal workdays (trabajos comunitari- 
os) through the medium. Ifa note or information “has been on radio Yungas” (“salió 
en radio Yungas”), it is taken to be common knowledge, since it is widely assumed 
that in all households at least one member listens to the radio and can commu- 
nicate the news. For example, if a household fails to participate in a compulsory 
event that has been announced on the radio, it cannot claim to be exempted from 
the corresponding multa (fine). The radio — besides the monthly sindicato meeting — 
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Figure 12: People working together in the coca field (photograph by the author). 


is also the main arena for political debates in the Yungas. Before elections, political 
opponents debate on air: critics of certain representatives voice their concerns on 
the radio and the authorities are given the opportunity to respond to the allegations 
directly or on one of the following days. The local news section covers everything 
from politics, the current prices for coca on the Yungas markets and the Villa Fa- 
tima market in La Paz, to warnings about bush fires, road blockades or the very 
common landslides on the Nor and Sud Yungas road. More often than not, due 
to its immediacy and local scope, information from the radio directly feeds into 
what is perceived by people in the fields. One day, Roberto directed my attention 
to clouds of dust behind one of the mountain ranges to the south. It was very early 
in the morning and we had just arrived in the field and were chewing coca before 
starting to work. As the radio reported problems on the Sud Yungas road between 
Chulumani and Unduavi, Roberto told me: “See the dust behind the mountains? The 
trucks from Sud Yungas have to take a detour because the road is blocked.” Whereas 
the connection between the news on the radio and what was happening locally was 
in this case quite obvious and discernable even for the recently arrived fieldworker 
with little knowledge of Yungas geography, further along into my fieldwork I rea- 
lized that this was the case even in instances where the connections were not as 
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Figure 13: La radio cocalera (photograph by the author). 


easily visible as the dust on the road. This mainly concerns issues of politics and 
the coca economy. Most people are personally acquainted with the representatives 
appearing on the radio and hearing their declarations and what happens “en la ra- 
dio” is mostly of very immediate concern to the people. I am stressing this point 
because I take the immediacy of the radio broadcasts in terms of their relation to 
everyday activities and concerns to be of utmost importance. 

In contrast to the topics with immediate relevance like those mentioned above 
— most notably anything that has do to with coca — there were also moments when 
people commented on radio broadcasts in a different way, expressing what I in- 
terpreted as a mixture of amusement, puzzlement and disbelief. In what follows, 
I will discuss two short examples that give an impression of how topics — law and 
politics on the one hand and Afrobolivian identity politics on the other — with less 
immediate relevance are debated. 


Law and politics as seen from the coca field: “hoy en dia, todo es ley” 


As opposed to immediately relevant local news and radio debates among local lea- 
ders, the ubiquitous government messages concerning certain legal novelties and 
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political initiatives are mostly perceived as 'very far away” and are commented on in 
a very different fashion to those relating to local Yungas affairs. Yet they also serve 
as starting points for discussion around the issues addressed in the broadcasts and 
are thus an interesting context for understanding what people think about certain 
topics. This became clear to me when one day we listened to a broadcast related 
to a new legal regulation concerning intra-family violence and aspects of gender 
violence in Bolivia. The parliament had just passed a law incorporating a system of 
local-level justice, officially attributing certain competences to the sindicato in cases 
of violence within the family. The radio spot (transmitted in Spanish and Aymara) 
alerted women to the importance of reporting abuse to the authorities and infor- 
med them that according to the new law, the first contact person is as of now the 
local sindicato authority. 

In a mocking tone, one of the cocaleros stated: “Nowadays, everything is law” 
(“Hoy en día, todo es ley.”). This statement sparked a discussion around the law on 
violence against women and the prevalence of legal regulations in recent times 
more generally. People agreed that they considered it a lost cause and that the 
law would certainly not be observed (“no se va cumplir”). Intra-familial violence is 
widespread and fairly normalized in Yungas comunidades — as elsewhere in Bolivia 
(Montaño 2016; Spedding 1994). Yet intra-community conflict, as ubiquitous as it 
might be, is a subject generally muted in public conversation, where people seek 
to maintain an image of equality and unity among members of the comunidad and 
social convention prohibits the open expression of conflicts (Spedding 1994:180). 
This is also true for intra-marital conflict. The husband is the representative of the 
household in public and it would be a serious insult to his symbolic dominance 
and authority if his wife spoke publicly about being abused, especially in front of 
other men (Spedding 1994:186).* Having a woman report intra-familial violence to a 
sindicato official, in the eyes of the comunarios, would be unthinkable as a generalized 
rule. It caused serious amusement among both men and women participating in 
the conversation that such an approach would even be considered. Moreover, and 
beyond the specificities of the law, it was clear that they considered the attempt by 
the state to determine and readjust the jurisdictions of certain institutions (in this 
case the sindicato vs. the municipal courts and the police) as an interference in the 
affairs of the comunidad.’ Given that the Yungas’ experience with state intervention 
has mostly been in the context of coca eradication programs, it is not surprising 


8 It is even expected that young couples fight quite a lot in the first years of their marriage 
and it is only considered disgraceful if spouses keep solving their conflicts with physically 
violent means after several years of marriage, when they should have ‘learned to get along’ 
(Spedding 1994:186). 

9 Although the law suggests otherwise, it is in most cases the sindicato that solves intra-com- 
munity conflicts in the first place. 
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that people in Cala Cala are very suspicious of any attempt by the state to interfere 
in their internal affairs.’ 

The radio broadcast — in this case a government-sponsored advertisement in- 
tended to inform the population on legal reform — served as a way into a discussion 
of legal and political affairs more generally. It is rare for people in the Yungas to 
be confronted with this type of information in television broadcasts and even less 
likely to be encountered through written sources like newspapers, which are al- 
most completely absent from everyday life in the Yungas. Listening to the news is 
a thoroughly social affair, since most often people do it in the coca field alongside 
other people while they are working. This also means that broadcasts are often im- 
mediately discussed and contextualized within the interpretative framework of the 
comunidad cocalera and its logics. During these discussions, people often very clearly 
expressed how relevant the news are to the practices of their day-to-day lives. In 
my view, the opening statement (“hoy en dia, todo es ley”) cited above and the ensuing 
discussion express a general weariness of legal reform, especially in contexts that 
many people do not deem to be the jurisdiction of the state, in this case family life 
in the broadest of senses. 


Raices Africanas and Radio Afroboliviana 


Another interesting case in point is the well-known radio show Raices Africanas (Af- 
rican Roots) that has been broadcasted for over fifteen years by different local radio 
stations throughout the Yungas every Friday between 7pm and 10pm. Its foundati- 
on in 2001 was supported by a series of workshops and Raíces Africanas was initially 
conceived in order to facilitate the exchange of information among dispersed parts 
of the Afrobolivian population in different comunidades in the Yungas. The program 
is conducted by Jorge Medina, an accomplished Afrobolivian activist, founder of 
the Centro Afroboliviano para el Desarrollo Integral y Comunitario (CADIC) and the first 
Afrobolivian to be elected to National Parliament in 2009. 

According to many of my interlocutors, the program was quite popular in the 
first years after its foundation. For many people it was their first experience of 
engaging with the emerging Afrobolivian political movement and the process of 
cultural revitalization. It is also often cited as one of the main reasons Jorge Me- 
dina was able to gain such great popularity and become one of the most visible 
Afrobolivian leaders. According to its creators, Raices Africanas and the recently 
founded online station Radio Afroboliviana serve as a means to spread information 


10 This seems to be common in other parts of Bolivia as well, as the comments of anthropologist 
Nico Tassi suggest. He reports that rural authorities tend to view the Plurinational State like 
an NGO, applying protective strategies in order to prevent the state from interfering with 
their internal affairs (Tassi quoted in Soruco Sologruen 2012:20). 
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concerning “the development of Afrobolivian culture in the country, with a touch 


of entertainment and information." 


Radio Afroboliviana is presented as a “tool for 
communication in the context of the proceso de cambio where the naciones y pueblos 
indígena originario campesinos, y las comunidades interculturales y afrobolivianas make up 
a substantial part of the entirety of Bolivian society.” 

The radio being such a fundamental part of everyday life, I asked people in Ca- 
la Cala about the program and what they thought of its content. Most people told 
me that they were familiar with it but did not listen to it on a regular basis and 
they offered different explanations for this. On the one hand, they said that the wi- 
despread availability of mobile phones made it much easier to communicate with 
their kin and friends not living in Cala Cala and that the radio was not needed for 
that purpose anymore. Moreover, they considered the informational aspects of the 
show hardly relevant. Roberto once told me that Medina — in his eyes — “solo hab- 
la payasadas” (“he only clowns around”), when we listened to the show one Friday 
night at my request. Roberto expressed personal dissatisfaction with Jorge Medina 
as a political leader, but also displayed a general weariness with regard to Medina's 
discourse of “speaking to all Afrobolivian comunidades in the Yungas.” For him, the 
relevant aspects of his sense of being Afro are his kin, whom he reaches by mobile 
phone, and the local context of Cala Cala that he feels is not represented by Medi- 
na’s broadcasts. Consequently, on other Friday nights Roberto would watch TV or 
go to bed early. Raíces Africanas was nothing he would ever comment on or discuss 
without me asking. Other inhabitants of Cala Cala didn't attribute any particular 
importance to the program either. Not once did I have the impression that the 
radio show was in fact, as it proclaims, a communicational tool for dispersed Afro- 
bolivians. The most common reaction to my questions concerning Raíces Africanas 
was a shrug of the shoulders and in many instances I had the impression that this 
was not only true for this particular show, but also for the ideas, organizations and 
people associated with it. 

By contrast, the whole community was captivated by the radio broadcasts sur- 
rounding the ADEPCOCA-led mobilizations of cocaleros Yungueños in La Paz protes- 
ting against the Ley General de la Coca in various weeks in 2017. During that time, 
there was hardly another topic that was discussed in Cala Cala and it was quite 
obvious that most of the people considered the question of coca to be of very direct 
and paramount importance for their daily life and economic survival. Of course, 
the events preceding and following the passing of the Ley General de la Coca, were 


11 “El desarrollo de la cultura afroboliviana en el país, con un toque de entretenimiento e información.” 

12  ”Herramienta de comunicación en el contexto del proceso de cambio que vivimos en Bolivia, don- 
de las naciones y pueblos indígena originario campesinos, y las comunidades interculturales y afro- 
bolivianas, constituimos parte sustancial del conjunto de la sociedad boliviana.” See http://www. 
radioafrobolivia.com/azuca_pal_cajue.html [18/01/18]. 
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far from quotidian, yet even during times of less conflict the most mundane news 
concerning coca prices, the situation on the market or even the state of the road to 
La Paz received more attention than Raíces Africanas. 


Plurinationality as “discurso ajeno” 


The comments on and discussion of radio broadcasts is, in my view, a quite ade- 
quate indicator of how far and in what specific sense certain news, campaigns and 
information relate to people’s more immediate concerns. Whereas broadcasts on 
coca, sindicatos and local politics are discussed in a way that make their immediate 
importance quite clear, matters like information campaigns on recently passed laws 
and regulations are perceived as much more remote and less immediately signifi- 
cant. This can, at least in part, also be explained by their more national scope. Yet, 
since a significant share of legal reform that is advertised in Yungas radio broad- 
casts is directed at rural residents and/or ‘indigenous groups’ allegedly inhabiting 
this territory, it is striking how little they seem to have in common with people's 
everyday concerns. They are at times the subject of mocking comments, hinting at 
their irrelevance and inflationary appearance, but are mostly just ignored and not 
further discussed. The impression I got from numerous conversations during work 
in the coca fields is that most legal efforts are interpreted as either irrelevant or as 
threatening to the long-established lifestyles of the comunidad. They are seen and 
commented on as outside the scope of community life or foreign to it (ajenos). This 
impression changes to some extent when people (Afrobolivians and Aymara ali- 
ke) are actively prompted to comment on the Constitutions provisions concerning 
naciones y pueblos originarios. In these instances, comments tend to be much more 
positive and the impact of certain laws is evaluated as being quite significant, as 
opposed to the reduced importance it is granted in more informal contexts.” 

This situation makes it highly difficult to reach a clear-cut conclusion in terms 
of assessing the relevance of legal provisions, social movement discourse and iden- 
tity politics in general. On the one hand, my data suggests that without being 
prompted specifically, people place little importance on these matters and in ever- 
yday affairs they hardly play a role. Yet, when asked, many of my interlocutors were 
able to offer quite nuanced views on these topics, hinting at the fact that certain as- 
pects of identity politics do resonate with local perceptions of social categorization. 
I would thus suggest that we are dealing with a situation where reference to ethnic 
identity and related stereotypes is often just a step away, and can be activated by 
a particular situation, comment, piece of information or conflict. I interpret this 


13 This is one of the instances showing that interviewing people on these matters produces 
highly biased accounts that differ greatly from the experiences of participant observation 
and informal conversations. 
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highly volatile situation as another hint at the often unfathomable yet pervasive 
presence — or availability — of ID-ology and “rights talk” (Merry 2003) as a model 
for interpreting and enacting social relations; a presence that has an impact far 
beyond the realm of concrete legal provisions, but is a part of a subtler legalization 
of identities and related social relations. Engaging with legal discourse and identity 
politics through radio broadcasts, and the ensuing discussions, is at the same time 
the most common and everyday genre of engagement and the most elusive. Enga- 
gement is less focused, less explicit and less directed than in formalized contexts, 
but the information, opinions and options presented therein become increasingly 
internalized and thus contribute a conceptual backdrop that the more formalized 
contexts (see below) can build on. 


Mobilizing Cala Cala: ADEPCOCA and the Ley General de la Coca 


The limited mobilizing potential of plurinational identity politics in Cala Cala beca- 
me especially obvious when I witnessed the mobilizing potential of cocalero identity. 
As I pointed out in chapter 3, the local significance of the concept of el pueblo Afro- 
boliviano — the central category of Afrobolivian political discourse in recent times 
- is rather elusive. Mobilizing Cala Caleños as cocaleros, on the other hand, has a 
completely different force and relevance. In early 2017, after years of deliberation, 
negotiation and — as many people in the Yungas remarked — deliberate procrasti- 
nation, the MAS government set out to reform the legislation concerning the cul- 
tivation of coca, its trade and its illegal usage in cocaine production. Until then, 
the legislation pertaining to coca cultivation was still to a large extent based on 
the polemical Law 1008, passed by Bolivian legislators in 1988 under international 
pressure led by the USA in its ‘war on drugs.’ To replace Law 1008, the government 
drafted Law 906, the Ley General de la Coca. It was not only hotly debated throughout 
the country, but was also the center of attention in the Yungas during the first half 
of 2017. I arrived in Cala Cala in the middle of the most serious disputes just a few 
days after thousands of cocaleros from the Yungas had been protesting in La Paz 
against Law 906 and were violently repressed by the police. The issue people were 
concerned about most was the increase in the legal limits for coca cultivation in the 
Chapare region in Cochabamba (an Evo Morales stronghold) while maintaining the 
strict limits established in 1988 for the Yungas. ADEPCOCA and the people from 
the Yungas argued that if there were to be adjustments and/or increases of the le- 
gally permitted cultivation of coca, it should be the Yungas benefitting from this 
increase and not the Chapare. Throughout various weeks between mid-February 
and the end of March 2017, there was hardly another topic in Cala Cala than the 
new Ley General de la Coca. Negotiations and the eventual signing of a compromise 
by a government-friendly faction of the Yungas’ leadership with the authorities — 
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and the subsequent rejection of this very same compromise by ADEPCOCA - lead 
to a series of debates, confrontations, conflicts and even open hostilities that have 
still not ceased today. For example, in June 2017, Cesar Cocarico, Minister of Rural 
Development, had to be evacuated from the town of Arapata by helicopter after a 
group of cocaleros attacked an event where the minster was speaking about the con- 
tents of Law 906. The media have reported a number of other smaller incidents all 
related to different issues regarding the law. Roberto and I spent hour after hour 
during the evening listening to Radio Yungas to remain updated on all aspects of 
the Ley General de la Coca. Roberto repeatedly prepared himself to travel to La Paz, 
since ADEPCOCA had determined that one third of its affiliated members (“se de- 
spliega un tercio de la base”) had to be mobilized at all times in order to maintain the 
protests in La Paz and all over the Yungas. This meant that all members took turns 
travelling to La Paz, participating in road blockades, public gatherings and mar- 
ches. Travelling and participating in protest rallies is an important part of cumplir 
función social and although Roberto would of course have preferred to stay at home 
and work his fields, he was ready and willing to follow the instructions of ADEP- 
COCA in order to fight for their common cause. What I would like to illustrate with 
this example is the fact that hardly any topic moves Cala Cala as much as coca. This 
is in part rooted in coca’s seminal economic importance but does not stop there. 
It was not only rational economic calculation that led people to mobilize against 
Law 906, but also a shared sense of a coca-related Yungas identity that they did 
not find adequately represented in the law and in the government's attitude more 
generally. ADEPCOCA mobilized people through a strongly regionalized sense of 
identity and belonging as cocaleros Yungueños. Beyond the economic importance of 
coca cultivation and its central role for conceptualizing regional identity, being a 
cocalero is thus also very importantly a political identity. 
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Chapter 5: The Changing Meanings of Ethnoracial 
Identifications in Cala Cala 


The two preceding chapters have introduced what I call the different horizons of 
community in Cala Cala. With the word horizons, I refer to the local perspectives 
on different categories of identification, related frames of reference and ways of 
representing sameness and difference. By examining different contexts of social, 
economic and political relations, I have fleshed out two basic horizons of commu- 
nity. One is based chiefly on kinship, local origins and ethnoracial affiliation. The 
collective identification most salient within this horizon is called “los Afros de Cala 
Cala” in emic terms. The second basic horizon grounds community mostly in eco- 
nomic and ritual practice, as well as in political cooperation and emphasizes the 
importance of coca cultivation, regional identity, and festivities in the comunidad. 

The two horizons in Cala Cala are not mutually exclusive. Following Eidson 
et al.’s recent contribution, they can be understood as relating to each other in 
syntagmatic and/or taxonomic ways (Eidson et al. 2017:343-344). This means that 
identifying oneself or others as “Afro de Cala Cala” does not preclude identification 
as a comunario de Nogalani and vice versa. Locally, there is no problem in situa- 
tionally emphasizing one or the other horizon of community and people in Cala 
Cala generally do not conceive of Afro and comunario as representing conflicting 
collective identifications. Variable identification (or “re-identification”) understood 
as “alterations in the actor’s orientation, attitude, and behavior with reference to 
selected categories of identification’ (Eidson et al. 2017:343) is thus unproblematic 
and occurs frequently. As I have shown in chapter 4, sindicato organization, the co- 
ca economy, and local festivities are framed within the horizon of the comunidad 
cocalera. At the same time, there are networks of solidarity and cooperation based 
on kinship and collective identification as “los Afros de Cala Cala.” 

There is, however, a second dimension to identity change that goes beyond 
situationally changing between horizons of community, emphasizing one or the 
other - or both simultaneously — at different times and in different circumstan- 
ces. Eidson et al. (2017:343) refer to this process as “re-definition of categories of 
identification” (as opposed to re-identification). In Cala Cala’s case, the category 
Afro is undergoing a process of re-definition through engaging with notions of el 
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pueblo Afroboliviano (see chapters 8 and 9 for a detailed discussion of the process of 
articulating this concept). At the same time, basic assumptions concerning collec- 
tive identification as a comunidad cocalera are also being transformed. 

In this chapter, I argue that friction between horizons of community is most 
strongly expressed by people in Cala Cala when local social relations are interpreted 
within a conceptual framework privileging emerging legal and political discourses 
on Afroboilvianity over more local understandings of community. I have pointed 
out the general tendency to view plurinationality as “discurso ajeno” (foreign dis- 
course) and have also addressed the limited significance of Afrobolivian identity 
politics in everyday contexts (expressed, for example, in the marginal importance 
of Radio Afroboliviana in Cala Cala). Yet the discourses of plurinational ID-ology and 
Afrobolivian particularities are not without consequences. As I will argue in the fol- 
lowing sections, plurinational ID-ology on the one hand serves as a backdrop for 
deploying ethnoracial stereotypes in Cala Cala. On the other hand, the increasing 
political salience of Afrobolivianity significantly alters the strategic advantages of 
collective identification as Afrobolivianos. Together with a parallel weakening of the 
ties of solidarity and reciprocity that bind together Nogalani as a comunidad coca- 
lera, this leads to a situation where the conceptual relationship between collective 
identifications, as well as their respective strategic advantages, are rapidly chan- 
ging. 

Analyzing contexts of complementarity and friction between different collective 
identifications also helps in avoiding a common problem of many of the publica- 
tions that deal with Afrobolivians in the Yungas. Two main thrusts of argument 
- depending on the position of the researcher and the main focus of the study — 
can be identified here. On the one hand, in publications focusing on Afrobolivian 
identity, contexts of cooperation and collective identification beyond the realm of 
the ethnoracial (i.e. Afrobolivian) are briefly recapped in a few pages before tur- 
ning to Afrobolivian particularities’ that take center stage for the argument. This 
perspective tends to downplay the fact that Afrobolivians engage in most of their 
day-to-day activities within contexts where it is indeed of hardly any consequence 
that they are Afrobolivian. On the other hand, scholars interested in the functio- 
ning of comunidades cocaleras in the Yungas — for the most part skeptical of claims 
to ethnic particularity by any group in the region as a whole and on the part of 
Afrobolivians specifically - downplay ethnoracial affiliations and privilege non- 
ethnic sindicato politics and the coca economy to such an extent that ethnoracial 
distinctions are rendered close to meaningless. I argue for a more nuanced view 
that neither overstates nor downplays the significance of ethnoracial classification 
and self-identification a priori, but rather inquires into the interdependencies of 
ethnoracially defined belongings and other affiliations. In what follows, I will first 
discuss how people talk about ethnoracial differences and the meanings people in 
Cala Cala ascribe to them. I will then sketch two parallel developments occurring 
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in Cala Cala recently: on the one hand, the coca economy has been undergoing si- 
gnificant changes in recent years, transforming the relationships in the comunidad 
Nogalani in general. On the other hand, the revitalization of Afrobolivian culture 
originating in urban contexts and legal recognition of Afrobolivians in the Con- 
stitution has given ethnoracial differences new meanings. As a consequence, the 
relationship between the different horizons of community is shifting, both in in- 
stitutional settings (sindicato), as well as with regard to a sense of shared common 
history and tradition. 


“No se juntan así nomás”: ethnoracial identifications and individual 
social relations 


As I showed in chapter 4, a large part of everyday activities in Cala Cala can be 
accounted for without reference to ethnic and/or racial distinctions. What is more, 
race, ethnicity and skin color are fairly muted themes in everyday conversations 
and one has to look for them very closely. The question then is in what sense and to 
what extent does being ‘Afroboliviar’ in Cala Cala have an impact on concrete social 
relationships between individuals and groups. When I once asked Roberto during a 
break in the coca field who he considered to be his best friends and why, he started 
to name a number of individuals and gave me short summaries of the histories of 
their friendship. I had met most of them and knew that they were all Afrobolivians. 
Since it was not at all uncommon to see him interact with Aymara on a daily basis 
and these exchanges — from my perspective — were marked by a great deal of fami- 
liarity and seemed fairly unstrained, I asked him if he thought that this (i.e. all the 
people he considered “friends” being Afrobolivian) was a coincidence or ifhe could 
think of any other reasons. He told me: “Afros and Aymara don't get together just 
like that.” (“Afros y Aymaras, no se juntan así nomás.”). The crux, I think, of this state- 
ment lies in the meaning of “así nomás” (“just like that”). As I have shown, there are 
a myriad of contexts in which Afrobolivians and Aymara do get/work together (se 
juntan), be it the ever-present coca economy, religious ceremonies and fiestas, trade 
and transportation, political organization and matters of infrastructure that are 
discussed in the sindicato or the regional branch of ADEPCOCA. Yet, according to 
Roberto, if there is no economic, political or otherwise contextually predetermined 
occasion — and that is what I believe is meant by “así nomás” — Afrobolivians and 
Aymara do not get together. When I asked him what concrete contexts might be 
implied in this statement, he again referred to ‘friendship’ in a very general sense. 
He went on to detail that it was not common for an Aymara to simply stop by at his 
house to chat and chew coca as was the case with Afrobolivians. If Aymara did visit, 
he said, it was always because they had something else in mind, for example to ask 
for a favor or discuss past or future sindicato meetings. In the same vein, he also 
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cited an occasion when he and I attended the fiesta patronal in Nogalani, sharing 
a table with other Afrobolivians and not mixing with the rest of the fiesta — unli- 
ke what happened during Todos Santos and the velorio described in the preceding 
chapter. He explained this particular situation and his general comments on fri- 
endship with reference to a set of character traits that, from his perspective, made 
it difficult to establish closer personal relationships between Afrobolivians and Ay- 
mara. Although Roberto attempted to make a very strong case for the generalized 
importance of ethnoracial identifications and differences, I find myself unable to 
fully subscribe to his view. Most of the time he only made this kind of comment in 
private settings and I was hardly able to detect any recurring contexts in which his 
alleged reservations against Aymara would have had tangible consequences. Mo- 
reover, concerning the topic of friendship and sociality, it must be remarked that 
casual visits to people's houses did not happen very often to begin with — neither 
between Afrobolivians, nor between Aymara. Most of time in the comunidad is de- 
dicated to work — thus the importance of social interaction in the coca field — and 
scarce spare time is mostly spent with the members of one's household. 

What is more, in concrete cases, conflicts were also not addressed with refe- 
rence to ethnoracial identifications. For example, when I returned to Cala Cala in 
2017, Roberto told me that he was in the middle of a court trial. He had gotten 
into a fight with a man originally from Dorado Chico, but intermittently living in 
Cala Cala for many years. According to Roberto, they had gotten into a fight that 
resulted in a physical struggle during which the man threatened to beat Roberto 
and his daughter visiting from Santa Cruz with a metal chain. After describing the 
details of the struggle, Roberto declared in outrage: “And he isn’t even a comuna- 
rio” (“Y ni siquiera es comunario”). The fact that the man was considered an ‘outsider; 
in Roberto's view, made the physical assault all the more serious. But the relevant 
collective identification in this case was comunario, not Afroboliviano or Aymara. In 
fact, Roberto never mentioned if the assailant was Aymara or Afrobolivian. I found 
out one day by coincidence when I asked Roberto how Gustavo was doing, an Afro- 
bolivian man I had met in Cala Cala in 2014 and whom I hadn't seen there in 2017. 
It was only then that Roberto disclosed that Gustavo was in fact the man he had 
been fighting with. 


“Es bien abierto por más Aymara que sea”: ethnoracial stereotypes 


Like Roberto, many people in Cala Cala employ a very subtle set of distinctions in 
order to position themselves as ‘a different kind of people vis-a-vis other groups in 
the comunidad. For example, when I asked people in Cala Cala about a person from 
Nogalani that I wanted to interview on a specific topic, one Cala Caleño told me: 
“You should go talk to him. He is nice, he is very open, even though he is Aymara” 
(“Es bien abierto por más Aymara que sea”). Similar to the situation in this example, 
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differences in character between Afrobolivians and Aymara are often mentioned 
when trying to account for the distinctions between those groups in Nogalani. Alt- 
hough these differences are stereotyped to a great extent, they nevertheless have 
considerable impact on how people perceive of the social networks that surround 
them and use these widely accepted ascriptions as a basis for action in social con- 
texts. Afrobolivians consider themselves to be cheerful (“alegre”) and open-minded 
(“abierto”) people, who have a more relaxed view on things (“relajado”). Aymara on the 
other hand are said to be stubborn (“terco”) and closed-minded (“cerrado”). From an 
Aymara point of view, this translates to Afrobolivians being somewhat lavish, not 
taking things as seriously as they should, whereas they consider themselves to be 
humble and serious people. As can be observed, the characterizations correspond 
to each other from both perspectives; the point of observation just determines if 
they are evaluated positively or negatively. What appears to be cheerfulness from 
an Afrobolivian perspective is seen as lavish behavior by Aymara. Accordingly, what 
Afrobolivians interpret as stubborn and closed-minded is for Aymara a positively 
evaluated seriousness vis-á-vis the imponderability of life. 

Besides the abierto-cerrado dichotomy, there are other stereotyped ascriptions 
employed to characterize Afrobolivians and Aymara. A widely held belief — and one 
that is furthermore maintained by both groups in almost the same way — is that 
while Afrobolivians are lazy (“flojos”), Aymara are hard-working (“trabajadores”). For 
both groups this in part explains the different levels of economic success within the 
comunidad. In a decisively self-reflexive way, many Afrobolivians see the economic 
advancements of many Aymara families to be the outcome of their hard work and 
almost all-encompassing work ethic. I have not gathered sufficient statistical data 
to corroborate the accuracy of the impression that Aymara in Nogalani are indeed 
better off economically, but it is a widespread belief among the residents of Cala 
Cala. On the one hand, they self-critically represent this situation as an outcome 
of an Aymara virtue that Afrobolivians allegedly lack; on the other hand they re- 
lativize the desirability of such a life by pointing out that Aymara are ambitious 
(‘ambiciosos”) to an extent that Afrobolivians do not approve of. Aymara households 
are of course far from homogenous in economic terms, displaying great variati- 
on in the amount of cultivated and uncultivated land, as well as in the amount of 
work force at their disposal (cf. the ethnographies of cocalero communities by Léons 
1966; Léons 1998; Pellegrini Calderón 2016; Spedding 1994; Spedding 2004). The sa- 
me goes for the Afrobolivian population in Cala Cala, where some households are 
better off than others. Additionally, as Alison Spedding (1994) has pointed out, dis- 
courses pitting hard-working individuals against lazy ones are also very common 
within the Aymara segments of the population and within comunidades comprised 
entirely of Aymara. That is, the topic is not reserved to comunidades in which Afro- 
bolivians and Aymara live in close proximity. Spedding attributes the importance 
of such discourses to the importance of manual labor in the Yungas coca economy 
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on the one hand, and the overarching ideology of equality in the Yungas on the 
other. She argues that economic inequalities, if they are admitted at all, must be 
legitimized through linking economic gain to hard work rather than to an unequal 
distribution of land and exploitative work arrangements (Spedding 1994:204-207). 
This trope is central to the moral universe of all cocalero communities. It is interes- 
ting to note, however, that the moral universe that Spedding describes for Aymara 
comunidades, obtains an ethnoracial dimension in comunidades with Afrobolivian 
presence, providing an additional (ethnoracial) frame of reference to discussions 
of virtue, integrity and standing in the comunidad. 

A third and very important pair of characterizations remains to be discussed. 
Aymara are characterized as united (“unidos”) and together with their characteriza- 
tion as cerrados this makes it difficult for a non-Aymara individual to become close 
friends with them. Interestingly, the higher degree of unity that is ascribed to Ay- 
mara is framed in clearly ethnic terms. People repeatedly characterized Aymara as 
exhibiting a stronger sense of ethnic identity, whereas Afrobolivians lack a deeply- 
rooted commitment to their “race” (“raza”). Afrobolivians are deemed more resent- 
ful (“resentidos”), often letting personal animosities get in the way of ethnoracial 
solidarity. This assumption is especially important since it directly touches on the 
subject of ethnic identification and group cohesion. From the perspective of the 
people in Cala Cala, it is less a strong commitment to their ethnic identity on part 
of the Afrobolivians that prevents closer friendship from developing, but rather the 
relatively strong ethnic community spirit of the Aymara population, which exclu- 
des Afrobolivians. From the perspective of many people in Cala Cala, their ethnic 
solidarity — their “groupness” (Brubaker 2002) in a political sense — has enabled 
Aymara to furthermore act as a corporate entity in negotiations with the state and 
has enabled them to gain significant political and economic advantages over the 
Afrobolivian population. This ‘folk’ conceptualization of ethnicity and the conclu- 
sions that are subsequently drawn from it by many Afrobolivians is of course not 
unproblematic. On the one hand, the very question of whether an ethnic group 
can/should be considered a corporate entity — or even a group (cf. Brubaker 2002) 
- is highly contested. On the other hand, numerous studies have shown that there 
is a great level of factionalism among different parts of the Aymara population (see 
Albó [2016] on the question of Aymara factionalism). Yet most of my interlocutors 
emphasized that — in their view — what distinguishes Afrobolivians from Aymara 
most clearly is the fact that the former lack a sense of political groupness, while 
the latter not only exhibit a strong sense of ethnic identity as Aymara, but also 
manage to appear before the state and society (including Afrobolivians) as a corpo- 
rate entity capable of achieving their collective goals. The alleged ethnic groupness 
and solidarity of Aymara from the perspective of Afrobolivians in Cala Cala is al- 
so not something I have been able to document in practice. Not only are there 
numerous conflicts between and within Aymara households, but the moments of 
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greatest cooperation were always marked by solidarity as comunarios and cocaleros 
- thus including Afrobolivians - and not as Aymara linked to ethnic politics on the 
national level. It is very important, however, that from a local perspective, Afrobo- 
livians lack a feeling of groupness in a political sense, explaining at least partially 
why it has been so difficult for ethno-political entrepreneurs to make the concept 
of an overarching pueblo Afroboliviano a meaningful frame of reference in Cala Cala. 

It was only in very particular moments that the described stereotypes and dis- 
courses on ethnoracial differences did influence the way people approached each 
other and interpreted social reality through an ethnoracial lens. Before 1 address 
these instances, it is crucial to introduce two developments in Cala Cala: on the 
one hand, it is important to sketch recent trends towards the monetarization and 
individualization of the coca economy that transform how the members of the co- 
munidad Nogalani relate to each other as cocaleros. On the other hand, it is vital to 
understand how Afrobolivian cultural revitalization and the discourses of plurina- 
tionality and recognition are reaching Cala Cala. 


Economic individualization and the weakening of the cocalero 
community 


One of my main arguments for the importance of viewing Cala Cala as a communi- 
ty beyond “los Afros de Cala Cala” is the paramount importance of the coca economy 
and its quite far-reaching consequences. Taking cues from ethnographies of coca- 
lero communities in the Yungas (Léons 1966; Léons 1972; Pellegrini Calderón 2016; 
Spedding 1994; Spedding 2004), I have made the point that the coca economy and 
its sociocultural and political repercussions tie the comunidad together beyond eco- 
nomic calculation. Very importantly, the coca economy has great influence on how 
and under what circumstances households relate to each other. I have briefly in- 
troduced the practices of libreada and the growing importance of cash payments 
(jornales) as new ways of organizing the distribution of labor. Even though the ef- 
fects of libreada and jornales on the distribution of wealth and economic benefits wi- 
thin the comunidad seem to be limited due to the fact that each household eventually 
occupies each of the roles in the networks of exchange, it does have a significant 
impact on group cohesion, solidarity and the importance of the idea of reciprocity. 
The libreada, and especially the growing proliferation of cash payments (jornales), 
effectively undermine the reciprocal basis of ayni exchange networks and introduce 
more flexibility in the relationships between the households in their exchanges of 
labor. Those practices are so popular largely because they provide immediate cash 
returns, which are growing in importance since many daily necessities are no lon- 
ger produced locally, but have to be bought on the market. While a household could 
do fairly well without cash income in the past, producing many subsistence crops 
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on its own land and being able to survive until the next coca harvest could be sold 
on the market, it is now imperative to maintain a steady flow of cash income. Most 
households have focused on the production of coca almost exclusively, maintaining 
only a small number of fruit plantations that cannot support the needs of the fa- 
mily in terms of subsistence goods. Before, each household planted yuca (manioc) 
and walusa (a type of potato very common in the Yungas) for subsistence, a practice 
that has almost completely ceased to be of any importance in Cala Cala. Nowadays, 
the diet consists of rice and noodles that are bought on occasional trips to La Paz, 
in neighboring towns at the weekly market or in the small shops that have opened 
in the comunidad in recent years. What is more, most families also heavily depend 
on cash income for transportation (either hiring a car or buying gasoline) and most 
people have children in the cities that they regularly support with money. 

The growing monetarization and liberalization of the coca economy has to some 
extent undermined the social fabric that had developed based on this economy in 
the past. It opens up spaces for individualization in economic and social terms 
and changes the value judgements associated with certain practices. Whereas in 
the past, working as a jornalero was considered a disgrace in the Yungas, I have 
met a number of individuals who work as jornaleros in the Yungas not as a last 
resort, but as a temporary strategy in order to progress economically and make 
some cash. Mostly young people work as jornaleros before they acquire a plot of 
land of their own. However, as we have seen in the case of Gerardo described in 
chapter 3, working as a jornalero can also become an option for elderly people who 
cannot sustain cocales of their own anymore. People who work as jornaleros enjoy 
a much greater level of independence since they are neither tied to a specific plot 
of land, nor face the obligations of sindicato membership. They do, in most cases, 
eventually aspire to acquire their own land and not work as jornaleros forever, but 
it gives them a certain amount of flexibility knowing that they could survive as 
jornaleros. 

Yet flexibility and individualization are not the only outcomes of the trans- 
formation. The weakening of the ties associated with the expanded coca universe 
allows for new positionings to arise. These positionings are in part based on alter- 
native collectivities that are emerging along the way. One tendency is the strengt- 
hening of the already important role of the household as the fundamental unit of 
agricultural production, consumption and solidarity. Given the decreasing impor- 
tance of structures of support and solidarity spanning the whole comunidad, many 
people resort to their more immediate kin for support and identification. Additio- 
nally, in the case of the Afrobolivian parts of the population, the idea of solidarity 
as an ethnic group is also on the rise. In light of the experiences of fragmentation, 
economic self-interest and declining solidarity as a community of cocaleros — most 
clearly expressed through the logics of economic flexibility and individual/house- 
hold self-interest in the practice of libreada — discourses about uniting as Afrobo- 
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livians become increasingly important. This also entails a de-localized perspective 
on community. Many younger members of the families live in the cities, so relying 
on kinship ties for financial or moral assistance very commonly means crossing the 
territorial and social borders of the comunidad cocalera localized in the Yungas. The 
networks spanning to urban areas have only emerged in recent decades, adding a 
de-territorialized dimension to the notion of a kin-based Afrobolivian community. 
As I have pointed out, the emerging sense of belonging to a translocal commu- 
nity of relatives from Cala Cala resonates to a certain extent with notions like el 
pueblo Afroboliviano. In my view, the transformation of systems of labor exchange 
- most notably the declining importance of ayni and the growing rationalization 
of exchange - is leading to a situation where the ethnoracial bases for imagining 
belonging are increasingly important as ties established through the cocalero com- 
munity become less rigid. 


Cultural revitalization and the ID-ological force of the Constitution 


Parallel to the weakening of the ties associated with coca cultivation, another de- 
velopment deserves attention when trying to account for the changing meanings 
of ethnoracial identifications. By way of Afrobolivian political activism, and more 
recently as an outcome of official recognition, “Afroboliviano” has become an increa- 
singly important category of self-identification in political contexts and the source 
of quite some attention from the media and international development. Although 
Cala Cala always played a very marginal role within the broader efforts at Afroboli- 
vian cultural revitalization in the 1980s and 1990s, people do recall participating in 
a meeting held in Coripata in 1993 and some representatives from Cala Cala were 
also part of a visit by a group of Afrobolivian saya performers to the Presidenti- 
al Palace in 1994. However, Cala Caleños generally agree that the revitalization of 
their saya group only gained momentum in 1998 when a team of researchers and 
saya performers associated with the Centro Pedagógico Simón I. Patiño came to Cala 
Cala in order to record sayas for a documentation project including a book and a 
CD (Centro Pedagógico y Cultural “Simón I. Patiño” 1998a). The visiting researchers 
and activists from La Paz motivated the people not only to partake in the process 
of documentation, retrieving their saya instruments and recording for the CD, but 
also meant engaging with the discourses on Afrobolivian cultural particularity of 
the urban movement. The ideas of cultural particularity and discourses on Afro- 
bolivians as an ethnic group (“etnía”) and later as a “pueblo” championed by urban 
Afrobolivians fed into local concepts of Afrobolivianity as described in chapter 3. 
Yet rather than grounding Afrobolivianity in local history and kinship, the notions 
of Afrobolivianity put forth by the agents of cultural revitalization grounded “lo 
Afro” in culture, and mainly in the practice of saya. This not only prompted younger 
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Cala Caleños to play saya but also intensified Cala Cala’s contact with the neighbo- 
ring Afrobolivian communities of Dorado Chico and Coscoma, which were equally 
drawn into the project of revitalization by urban residents. As many Cala Caleños 
recall, the relationship between the three geographically close communities (Cala 
Cala, Dorado Chico and Coscoma) was not as close as it had been in earlier decades, 
even though it was still quite common to marry across community boundaries. The 
renewed interest in saya, and the growing momentum of discourses surrounding 
Afrobolivian cultural identity, however, sparked a series of opportunities to come 
into closer contact once more. This was not always conflict free. Roberto remembe- 
red comunarios from Dorado Chico demanding that Cala Cala give them their saya 
drums. The people from Dorado Chico argued that since they had been performing 
saya together with Cala Cala before and immediately after the Agrarian Reform, it 
was only fair that their community get at least a share of the instruments that had 
been salvaged. Cala Cala refused these demands, stressing its independence from 
Dorado Chico and the exclusive ownership of all instruments left in the communi- 
ty. In Cala Cala, people take considerable pride in emphasizing that Cala Cala is the 
only community with a proven history of saya dating back to before the Agrarian 
Reform, whereas the other Afrobolivian communities in the Municipio Coripata 
(Dorado Chico, Coscoma, Chillamani) have only recently founded new saya ensem- 
bles. 


The aftermath of legal recognition: “We have to think about identity” 


Legal recognition and political reform in the Yungas have built on those discourses 
of cultural particularity and have expanded their reach. Whereas the revitalization 
of saya was initially framed as the recuperation of ‘tradition mostly relevant in 
enhancing the repertoire of Bolivian national folklore, recent efforts at political 
reform at the municipal level carry the logics of pueblos indigena originario campesinos 
and el pueblo Afroboliviano to Cala Cala. One interesting example was a workshop 
explaining the government project of municipal reform (autonomias municipales) to 
local leaders that I attended in Coripata in 2014. 

The workshop was held by two representatives from the Escuela de Gestión Pública 
Plurinacional EGPP (School of Plurinational Public Administration) who had arrived 
from La Paz that same morning, fairly typical ‘experts’ sporting the hiking gear 
many middle class paceños (urban La Paz residents) wear when travelling to the Yun- 
gas countryside (cf. Goodale 2009 for a similar description of the “experts” roaming 
the Bolivian countryside on certain occasions). The EGPP is an institution that de- 
pends on the Ministerio de Educación whose mission is to 


“contribute to the development, construction and consolidation of the new public 
administration of the Plurinational State through the formation and training of 
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public servants, members of social organizations, leaders, and authorities of the 
pueblos indígena originario campesinos.” (www.egpp.gob.bo [30/05/17], my transla- 
tion) 


Accordingly, workshop participants included the members of the Consejo Municipal 
(Municipal Board), the delegates designated by every comunidad for the committee, 
as well as some employees of the mayor's office (alcaldía). 

The first half of the workshop was an introduction to Bolivia's recent political 
history, especially the series of political upheavals that led to Evo Morales’ water- 
shed electoral victory in 2005 and the arduous process of constitutional reform 
from 2006 through to 2009 (for a recent, very well-balanced overview see Postero 
2017). Aided by animated Powerpoint presentations, the EGPP representatives in- 
troduced the audience to the basics of constitutional theory (“¿Qué es una Constitu- 
ción?”), explained the ideological outlines of the Movimiento al Socialismo (MAS) re- 
form project and summarized the contents of the New Bolivian Constitution that 
would become relevant for the second half of the workshop, which would be con- 
cerned with putting the constitutional principles into practice while elaborating 
the Carta Orgánica Municipal, a document serving as the legal basis for the munic- 
ipality’s autonomous government. The presentation they gave — including a Pow- 
erpoint projection packed with diagrams and bureaucratic terminology — seemed 
to be fairly standardized and also informed the audience about the ways that the 
EGPP goes about its task to 


“recover, generate, integrate and transfer intercultural, multilingual and decol- 
onizing knowledge with regard to public administration [...] in order to support 
the construction of the Plurinational State.” (www.egpp.gob.bo [30/05/2017], my 
translation)? 


The lecture by the EGPP officials was an interesting mixture of political propa- 
ganda, legal theory and community organizing and in many regards exemplifies 
the intermingling of collective identifications, politics and law that this book is con- 
cerned with. Much emphasis was placed on the fact that the New Constitution was 
based on the values of pluralism, indigenous culture, communitarian organization, 
and interculturality. Very importantly, and Cala Caleños also attributed great value 
to this when I later asked them what they thought of the lecture, they reminded 
the audience of the fact that Bolivia was now a Plurinational State fundamentally 
based on the recognition of different naciones y pueblos indígena originario campesinos 


1 “Contribuye al desarrollo, construcción y consolidación de la nueva Gestión Pública del Estado Plurina- 
cional, mediante formación y capacitación de las y los servidores públicos, miembros de organizaciones 
sociales, líderes, lideresas y autoridades de los pueblos indígena originario campesinos.” 

2 “Recupera, genera, integra y transfiere el conocimiento intercultural, plurilingúe y descolonizador, 
sobre la Gestión Pública [...] para coadyuvar a la construcción del Estado Plurinacional.” 
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and the pueblo Afroboliviano. By invoking the categories employed by the Constitu- 
tion, the workshop is thus a striking example of one fundamental aspect described 
by Jan Hoffmann French as constituting the process of legalizing identities: 


“{T]here is the experience of new or revised ethnoracial identities in the lives of 
the people who invoke rights based on newly codified legal identities. As the new 
laws are invoked and the rights associated with or extrapolated from them are 
put into practice, people begin to revise their self-identifications to some extent 
as their designation by the larger society is also revised.” (French 2009:13) 


A decisive moment came when the EGPP representatives urged the assembled com- 
munity leaders to think of an adequate preamble to their Carta Orgánica, one that 
captures and expresses the identity and essence of Coripata: “Tenemos que pensar 
en la identidad” — “We have to think about identity,” was a slogan repeated mul- 
tiple times during the presentation. Before elaborating specific regulations, they 
argued, it was important to determine what constitutes “the identity of Coripa- 
ta and its people.” From this essence, they insisted, the contents of the document 
should emerge. What is more, however, the Carta Organica Municipal would have the 
power to transform Coripata, to bring a desired identity to fruition and to produce 
the society that most aptly fits the essence of the region. As one of the EGPP offici- 
als repeatedly emphasized, the New Constitution and thus also the Cartas Orgánicas 
Municipales are supposed to restructure society and relations between people. This 
restructuring ought to happen according to the logics of the Plurinational Consti- 
tution. The relationship between society and social identity on the one hand and 
law on the other hand that is expressed through these statements is twofold: while 
law should emanate from social relationships and identities — expressing and re- 
presenting them - it also has the capacity to change them or even bring social 
identities into existence (cf. French 2009). With their emphasis on the overarching 
and seemingly unquestionable salience of ‘identity’ as the starting point of any 
further deliberations, they soon placed matters of ethnic identity at center stage. 
Nobody seemed to question the basic assumption that the most important essence 
of human beings and any form of sociality is in fact identity. The purpose of the 
preamble was to capture this essence, crystallize it into written form and proclaim 
it for all to read. This was one of the first — and by far not the only - instances in 
which I was reminded of the pervasive presence of identity politics in 21% century 
Bolivia and the proliferation of what I have described as plurinational ID-ology. 
Taking the importance of coca for the region as a starting point, the EGPP 
speakers sparked the discussion by raising the following rhetorical question: Is 
there anything else besides coca that is important and should be mentioned in 
the preamble? After some deliberation, the present community representatives ca- 
me up with further aspects. “Aymara culture” could be named as a fundamental 
pillar of Coripata’s cultural history, one participant proposed, since most of the 
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inhabitants of the town and neighboring comunidades speak Aymara and most fa- 
milies have a history of migration from Aymara communities in the highlands to 
the Yungas. One Afrobolivian representative from Dorado Chico argued, of course, 
that “Afrobolivian history and culture” (slavery, African cultures, Afrobolivian cultu- 
ral expressions) should be part of the document, highlighting not only the notable 
Afrobolivian presence in Coripata since its foundation but also the fact that Afro- 
bolivians were explicitly mentioned in the Constitution and could thus not be left 
out of a Carta Orgánica that purported to rely on the Constitution and its principles. 

It was not only the representation of an Afrobolivian presence in Coripata that 
was at stake and the participants were less interested in the big picture of deco- 
lonization and indigenous emancipation the EGPP tried to conjure. Instead, they 
focused on concrete issues affecting their access to power, resources and politi- 
cal positions. The crucial point is this: access to political positions and economic 
funds was framed as corresponding to discrete ethnoracially defined groups, the 
pueblos the Constitution makes so much of. By way of being introduced to the idea 
of plurinationality and the logics of culturally distinct naciones and pueblos as the 
conceptual bases for how the Plurinational State addresses its subjects, partici- 
pants were inspired to think about themselves and others in terms of ethnoracial 
differences (as Aymara and Afroboliviano), rather than approaching the reform as 
cocaleros that share a collective identification. In plurinational discourse the com- 
plementary horizons of community based on identifications such as “los Afros de 
Cala Cala” and comunarios de Nogalani are replaced by the collective identifications 
of ‘Afrobolivianos” and “Aymara.” Since they are regarded as different pueblos by the 
Plurinational State, the categories of identification Afroboliviano and Aymara are 
not compatible and their relationship is seen as paradigmatic, i.e. incompatible 
and mutually exclusive, a matter of “either, or” (Eidson et al. 2017:344-345). Afrob- 
olivians and Aymara were addressed and encouraged to speak to (and about) each 
other as ‘different people’ even though they are often neighbors, have known each 
other for decades, are occasionally related through affinal or ritual kinship ties and 
share almost their entire political, economic, and religious institutions. Local lea- 
ders engaged those discourses, for example, when referring to their struggle for 
the direct participation of ‘their people’ in order to represent ‘their interests’ and 
protect ‘their culture and identity.’ The local repercussions of this particular project 
(municipal autonomy) became apparent to me just a few days later: As I arrived in 
Cala Cala for the first time (recall the episode I described in chapter 1), I met Juan 
Angola Maconde breathlessly collecting signatures to press for direct representati- 
on of Afrobolivians on the municipal board. Juan Angola was the representative for 
the comunidad Dorado Chico in the municipal reform project and very practically 
carried the logics of the workshops to local communities, highlighting the import- 
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ance of rallying around ethnoracial identification behind the category Afroboliviano 
to achieve greater political influence within the municipality.* 

Through projects like those described above — recording saya and restructu- 
ring municipal politics along ethnoracial identifications — being Afrobolivian has 
become an increasingly important factor when people speak about their sense of 
identity, belonging, community and political participation. In what remains of this 
chapter, I will discuss two concrete examples from Cala Cala where tangible con- 
sequences of plurinational ID-ology emerge in local settings. 


The sindicato as an “Aymara affair” 


Although the sindicato in comunidades cocaleras is often considered ‘neutral’ in eth- 
nic terms and as guided mostly by the interests of a territorially and economically 
defined collective, many comments from Cala Cala suggest that we ought to re- 
consider this assumption. Although the sindicato is not structured according to or 
usually represented as a space that follows the logics of ethnoracial categorizati- 
on, the workings and happenings within the sindicato are nevertheless increasingly 
interpreted under these premises from an Afrobolivian perspective. What is at sta- 
ke is the very representation of the sindicato as a context that is not shaped by 
ethnoracial categorizations. From an Afrobolivian viewpoint, the Aymara majori- 
ty in the sindicato is normalized to an extent that makes the sindicato look neutral 
in ethnic terms, when in fact it is an institution shaped mainly by Aymara con- 
cerns excluding specifically Afrobolivian sensitivities and demands. When making 
those claims, Afrobolivians resort to the ethnoracial stereotypes described above. 
Similar attitudes have been described by William Léons in his ethnography of the 
Sud Yungas town Chicaloma (Léons 1972). According to Léons, Afrobolivians there 
sought political participation not through the sindicato structure that they perceived 
as being “an Indian affair” but through the pursuit of positions in the municipal 
government. Léons explains this in part with reference to the language barrier — 
sindicato meetings were often held in Aymara — but also with a more generalized 
rejection of indigenous ways of organizing on the part of Afrobolivians. Instead 
of participating in the sindicato, Afrobolivians in Chicaloma organized in so-called 


3 Juan Angola Maconde, one of the most well informed researchers and experts on Yungas so- 
ciety, details hybrid Afro-indigenous cultural practices in a variety of publications and has 
pointed out the existence of an Afro-mestizo culture in urban areas. Both these concepts run 
counter to the essentialist pigeonhole logics of the Plurinational Constitution. Yet, as a stra- 
tegy, he embraces these logics, introduces them to his comunidad and motivates others to mo- 
bilize around an Afrobolivian identity conceived of in essentialist terms as something other 
than cocalero or Aymara identity and ‘culture, not something that is commonly Yungueño (see 
also my remarks on the invisibility of Afro-Aymaras in chapter 6). 
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juntas (working groups). In recent years, these parallel Afrobolivian and Aymara 
institutions seem to have disappeared in Chicaloma, as Charles Sturtevant’s (2013) 
ethnography of the town suggests. In Cala Cala, nobody mentioned parallel insti- 
tutions and according to my interlocutors “los Afros de Cala Cala” have always been 
engaged in the sindicato. Yet people occasionally expressed a feeling of being left out 
of complete participation in the sindicato. Many Afrobolivians framed this problem 
of participation in explicitly ethnoracial terms and attributed the problems in the 
sindicato to what they considered a specific Aymara 'mentality” and their exclusion 
as racial discrimination. 

A frequent topic of conversation, therefore, involved the question of whether 
close cooperation or a certain distance should be the guiding principle in negotia- 
ting relations between Nogalani and Cala Cala. The households in Cala Cala that I 
spent most time in represent somewhat different opinions on that question. Whe- 
reas Roberto maintains a position that is very critical of Cala Cala's close associa- 
tion with Nogalani, Víctor, a highly respected individual in the comunidad and one 
of the leaders of the Afrobolivian community, stresses the importance of coopera- 
tion. They also differ in their opinions on the type of relationship Cala Cala and 
Nogalani actually maintain. Roberto interprets the relationship with Nogalani as 
one of dependence (also due to racial discrimination) that Cala Cala has to over- 
come, whereas Víctor stresses the strategic importance of joining forces with the 
significantly bigger Nogalani and points out the historical continuities, the com- 
mon struggle of both communities and the closely intertwined economies of the 
two parts of the comunidad. 

The relation between Cala Cala and Nogalani in formal and institutionalized 
contexts was discussed in Cala Cala in the context of two initially unrelated but 
eventually intertwined developments. On the one hand, the sindicato leaders of No- 
galani approached Cala Cala residents with the idea of forming a separate sindicato 
campesino for Cala Cala. The motivation behind this idea was the fact that Nogalani 
leaders aspire to claim the status of a subcentral (a federation of local sindicatos), 
which is only possible if a certain number of local sindicatos are affiliated. Therefo- 
re, splitting the sindicato of Nogalani into smaller parts (Cala Cala, Bella Vista and 
Nogalani) would enable its leaders to formally form a subcentral and thus enhance 
their power in negotiations with institutions higher up in the hierarchy of unions, 
the municipal government and other state institutions. From the perspective of 
leaders in Nogalani, the initiative was motivated by strategic considerations and 
had nothing to do with ethnoracial differences. In Cala Cala, however, the proposal 
was debated from a different perspective: At about the same time as Cala Caleños 
were approached by leaders from Nogalani with plans to split up the sindicato, Cala 
Cala was also in the process of participating in a Ministry of Tourism (Viceminis- 
terio de Turismo) program in order to benefit from a national project that aimed at 
fostering community tourism (see chapter 10). Cala Cala therefore had founded an 
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Asociación de Turismo in order to coordinate the negotiations with the representa- 
tives of the ministry and the funding party, the Interamerican Development Bank 
(IDB). The efforts of the Viceministerio de Turismo were based on singling out Cala 
Cala as an Afrobolivian community. The parallel developments catapulted deba- 
tes on Cala Cala’s status as a separate entity to center stage. What is more, due 
to the explicitly ethnic dimension of the tourism project, they also stirred up dis- 
cussions of Cala Cala's status as an Afroboliviar community and the consequences 
this assertion should have for the relationship with Nogalani. Most hotly debated 
among Cala Caleños was the question of whether people from Nogalani - who had 
expressed interest in participating in the tourism project — should be allowed to 
be members of the Asociación de Turismo and on what terms. Many argued that they 
shouldn't, based on the fact that they were not Afrobolivian and were thus not qua- 
lified to participate in the realization of a project based on Afrobolivian culture. 
Others seconded that position by pointing out that people from Nogalani had only 
become interested in Afrobolivian culture after learning that money could be made 
from it. Other voices stressed the vital importance of cooperation not only because 
of strategic calculations, but also because of the long history of a shared sindicato, 
and they argued the case for the participation of people from Nogalani. Yet another 
faction supported a somewhat ambiguous position. They argued that if Nogalani's 
leaders got the impression that Cala Calas residents would exclude them from the 
tourism project based on ethnic differences, they would never let Cala Cala form 
their own sindicato for fear of further weakening their position vis-a-vis Cala Cala — 
Nogalani’s strategic intentions regarding becoming a subcentral notwithstanding. 
All this shows that the conceptual basis (i.e. which horizon of community is fo- 
regrounded) of formal political organization is by no means uncontested. In part 
due to the new salience of the category Afroboliviano (expressed through interest in 
developing Afrobolivian community tourism), but also because of strategic maneu- 
vers by Nogalani’s leaders that were based on political and economic calculations, 
the question of what horizon of community determines the make-up of formal or- 
ganization is highly contested. Beyond the realm of institutionalized relationships, 
the relationship between Cala Cala and Nogalani, Afrobolivians and Aymara, and 
different horizons of community was debated in terms of local history. 


Reinterpreting history and inequality through an Afrobolivian lens 


In my earlier account of Todos Santos, as well as in my description of the velorio for a 
deceased community member, I emphasized the importance of common practices 
of the comunidad cocalera and related discourses on shared history, tradition and 
values that encompass the whole comunidad, not only Cala Cala explicitly. Howe- 
ver, there is also an increasingly important Afrobolivian side to history that people 
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do put forth when referring to their understanding of the present with relation to 
the past. I have discussed the importance of tracing one's family back to what are 
considered the original inhabitants of Cala Cala, and have also pointed out the im- 
portance this has for claims to land, as well as for a local history. The identification 
of “los Afros de Cala Cala,” however, has undergone decisive transformations. This 
shift becomes apparent when comparing Gerardo Angolas comments on the me- 
anings of “lo Afro” for his generation (roughly people born in the 1940s and 1950s), 
with the opinions expressed by people in the context of the reorganization of the 
sindicato and the tourism project. Not only is Afrobolivianity increasingly conside- 
red a category of cultural and ethnic difference, it is also summoned to explain a 
much wider range of phenomena. At one occasion, during a gathering of the tou- 
rism association in Cala Cala (see chapter 10), some Afrobolivian inhabitants of 
Cala Cala started discussing the inequalities with regard to land tenure in the co- 
munidad. Interestingly, they framed this in terms of racism. They argued that the 
fact that Aymara from Nogalani (“los de arriba”) owned land within ‘their jurisdic- 
tion (i.e. the territory associated with Cala Cala), whereas Afrobolivianos from Cala 
Cala do not own parcels of land within the territory of Nogalani, was clearly a form 
of racial discrimination. Although there are various possible explanations for this 
situation, during the discussion people exclusively referred to ethnoracial distinc- 
tions and heavily relied on ethnoracial stereotypes. As the debates went on, they 
took a turn towards even more generalized characteristics of inter-ethnic relations 
as seen from the perspective of Cala Cala. In the end, people did not simply debate a 
concrete case of land distribution (as is the case when tracing specific parts of land 
to specific ancestors) but debated inter-ethnic relations more generally. The parti- 
cipants of the meeting reached the conclusion that “they” (“ellos,” “los Aymaras”) had 
“always” (“siempre”) gotten the better of Afrobolivians and that Afrobolivians had 
been victims of discrimination. 

Such ethnoracial interpretations of past and present leave unmentioned a va- 
riety of factors that might support an explanation completely devoid of any eth- 
noracial content (or at least one that complicates the clear-cut designations). First 
of all, it is not ‘all of them, but only a few Aymara from Nogalani that do in fact own 
land in Cala Cala. Secondly, this version of the story leaves out the important fact 
that Cala Cala had been incorporated into the jurisdiction of the hacienda Nogalani 
even before the revolution, being absorbed by a much bigger hacienda and adminis- 
tratively integrated into its structures on unequal terms. It ignores the complexity 
of the year-long negotiations between the institutions introduced by the Revolutio- 
nary Government, the landowners, hacienda peones, village and sindicato authorities 
and a variety of other actors that shaped the land reform process (for an overview 
of the very heterogeneous outcomes of the Agrarian Reform on land distribution 
in the Yungas see Léons 1967; and the case studies in McEwen 1975). Finally, repre- 
senting “los de arriba” as usurpers of Cala Cala’s land and Afrobolivians as victims 
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masks the fact that — according to hacienda documents — both Aymara and Afrobo- 
livians appropriated land that legally belonged to the patron even after the Agrarian 
Reform. With this in mind, the straightforward ‘ethnoracial’ view on history beco- 
mes increasingly volatile. Yet this way of thinking about the past is on the rise in 
assessing the community's history. Just as Jan Hoffman French (French 2009:16) 
has observed in Brazil, in the process of legalizing identities, not only can present- 
day social relations be re-interpreted and re-shaped, but past developments and 
struggles can also acquire new meaning. 


Entangled horizons of community in Cala Cala 


As I have argued throughout the preceding chapters, in Cala Cala there are diffe- 
rent horizons of community and collective identification. In chapter 3, I introdu- 
ced a first horizon that coalesces in the collective identification “los Afros de Cala 
Cala”. Belonging to “los Afros de Cala Cala” is fundamentally based on kinship and 
local origins. Yet, although discourses on “los Afros de Cala Cala” are mostly local 
in scope and heavily rely on references to specific individuals (“los abuelos Afros”), 
the collectivity it refers to transcends the locality and includes Afrobolivian kin li- 
ving in different urban centers of the country. References to “los Afros de Cala Cala” 
are important aspects when accounting for a local history as a separate community 
and the contemporary relationships between households and families in Cala Cala. 
They are furthermore crucial — and therefore conspicuously on the rise in certain 
contexts — in efforts to latch onto emerging plurinational discourses on culture and 
identity as part of the pueblo Afroboliviano. 

In chapter 4, I discussed a second horizon of community — what I have referred 
to as la comunidad cocalera Nogalani of which Cala Cala is a part. Rooted mainly in 
sindicato organization and economic cooperation through coca production, belon- 
ging to la comunidad cocalera is achieved through specific practices, namely the emic 
concept of cumplir función social (performing a social function) and participation in 
systems of labor exchange. For the practices associated with performing a social 
function, as well as for arrangements concerning the distribution of labor, collec- 
tive ethnoracial identifications are secondary. Moreover, there is a strong sense 
of regional identity and shared traditions as cocaleros Yungueños within the comu- 
nidad that serves as a discursive backdrop for strong collective identification as 
comunarios. Finally, being a cocalero is also a political identity, crucial for the mass 
mobilizations of Yungueños over several decades. 

In Cala Cala, the two horizons are integrated mostly in a non-conflictual man- 
ner. I have proposed considering them as complementary ways of conceptualizing 
and organizing community, sameness and difference and not as conflicting frames 
of reference for collective identification. Their complementarity stems mostly from 
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the fact that each of the horizons functions according to its own set of logics. The- 
refore, it is possible for individuals from Cala Cala, as well as for Cala Cala as a 
whole, to situationally switch between horizons of community and even to express 
commitment to Afrobolivian identity and to comunario identity simultaneously. The 
relationship between identification as comunario and as Afroboliviano only becomes 
problematic in specific contexts. These contexts are marked by processes of “re- 
definition of categories of identification” (Eidson et al. 2017:342). In the concrete 
context, the local meanings of being Afro are enhanced with the plurinational logic 
of el pueblo Afroboliviano and, at the same time, the hitherto non-ethnic categorizati- 
on comunario is increasingly associated with the ethnic categorization Aymara, for 
example by viewing the sindicato as an ‘Aymara affair? Through this re-definition 
of both Afro and comunario identifications, complementary collective identificati- 
ons suddenly appear as mutually exclusive, making variable identifications increa- 
singly complicated. Although I have not gathered sufficient systematic data on this 
subject among Aymara households, my general impression, corroborated by Pel- 
legrini Calderón (2016) and Spedding (2009), is that this is mostly relevant from 
an Afrobolivian perspective. Aymara in the Yungas deploy plurinational ID-ology 
to a much lesser extent and their understanding of comunario remains essentially 
inclusive and rooted in “performing a social function.” For Afrobolivians, on the 
other hand, comunario is increasingly associated with Aymara and their response is 
to rally more strongly around the ethnoracial identification Afroboliviano. This ten- 
dency is furthermore strengthened by the experience of weakening reciprocal ties 
as a comunidad cocalera. 

Under those circumstances stereotyped characterizations of ethnoracial 
‘others’ emerge as a factor that influences certain aspects of institutionalized 
relationships between Afrobolivians and Aymara. It furthermore leads to the 
reinterpretation of certain aspects of local history and social inequality as rooted 
in ethnoracial differences. In most day-to-day social interactions, an individu- 
al’s ethnoracial identity is seldom the reason for open conflict and generalized 
mistrust, and the overarching identification as comunarios de Nogalani, cocaleros 
and Yungueños provides sufficient grounds for cooperation and solidarity. Yet, and 
given the fact that ethnic categorizations play such a fundamental role in shaping 
the emerging political practices of the Plurinational State, hitherto subtle distinc- 
tions become increasingly salient and begin to shape the way people interpret and 
- as a consequence of this interpretation — orient their social relationships with 
each other. 

This is not to say that previously stable categories and collective identifications 
are only now being transformed. As I have shown, identification as Afros, as well 
as identification as comunarios must be seen as processual. From the narratives I 
have collected in Cala Cala — recall my remarks on the life of Gerardo Angola - 
as well as through the scarce historical records and the hacienda documents, it is 
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furthermore possible to trace various shifts and show how ethnoracial differentia- 
tions and their social consequences have been in constant flux. On the one hand, 
the Afrobolivian population was highly endogamous until the middle of the 20% 
century. Afrobolivians from various haciendas maintained close-knit networks of 
integration through marriage across communities. With the abolition of the ha- 
cienda and the formation of comunidades and sindicatos, the ties between dispersed 
Afrobolivian parts of the Yungas population weakened and Afrobolivians developed 
common institutions and practices with Aymara in comunidades cocaleras. What is 
more, the years after the revolution in 1952 were also the time when the Bolivian 
central government introduced a large-scale educational reform in the countrysi- 
de, propagating the use of Spanish, national citizenship and the ideal of cultural 
mestizaje as Bolivia’s way into the future: Indios and Afrobolivians were to become 
campesinos and citizens, and ethnoracial labels lost traction in political discourse for 
a while. From the perspective of most of Cala Cala's residents, the period after the 
revolution and land reform was marked by the declining importance of a collective 
identification as Afros and a ‘loss’ of Afrobolivian culture. Important factors were 
the assimilationist policies of the educational reform, political and economic inte- 
gration with the Aymara majority, as well as massive migration and dispersion of 
the Afrobolivian population throughout the country. It was only in the 1990s, after 
a constitutional reform and a multicultural law of education had been passed, that 
the tides began to turn. Afrobolivians in Cala Cala began engaging with the ideas 
of cultural diversity, multiculturalism and Afrobolivian mobilization through their 
contact with urban migrants. This engagement reshaped the way Afrobolivian cul- 
ture was conceived of, articulated and discursively framed. In 2018, yet another 
constitutional reform later, Afrobolivians are negotiating their place in plurinatio- 
nal Bolivia. 

Making sense of the changes with regard to what it means to be Afro in Cala 
Cala is, however, not only related to plurinational ID-ology. Although many state- 
sponsored campaigns and many contexts of Afrobolivian engagement with the sta- 
te, the development industry and wider society suggest that ethnicity and collective 
racialized identity are the main frames of reference and also the routes to a vision 
of Bolivia's future, analyzing Cala Calas situation points to the importance of other 
interpretations. For example, discourses of cultural particularity and the growing 
political salience of ethnoracial identifications go hand in hand with increasing 
rates of interethnic marriage. Ever more localized definitions of identity and be- 
longing cannot mask massive migration and the dispersal of Afrobolivians from 
Cala Cala. Contrary to the ubiquitous talk of salvaging ‘genuine local culture, Ca- 
la Cala has furthermore entered an age of unprecedented exposure to globalized 
mass media and communication, as not only radio and television, but also mobi- 
le phones and internet access have reached the community. It is thus vital to not 
lose track of a great range of multidirectional processes that shape the way people 
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make sense of their place in history and society, as well as the way they position 
themselves vis-a-vis topics of community, diversity and difference. 

In order to contextualize Cala Cala's particularities, the following chapters will 
widen the scope of analysis to include discourses on Afrobolivianity circulating 
nationally in political, legal and mass media contexts. 
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Chapter 6: What It Means to Be Afro 
Afrobolivianity, Indigeneity and the African Diaspora in 
Bolivia 


In the preceding chapters, I have examined the meaning of the emic categoriza- 
tion “los Afros de Cala Cala” and have analyzed the relationship of this particular 
construct with other possible frames of reference for collective identification. As 
I have shown in chapter 5, local notions of what it means to be “Afro” as well as 
notions of being comunario are undergoing important changes. On the one hand, 
the transformation of collective identifications in Cala Cala is shaped by local par- 
ticularities such as the history and demography of Cala Cala and Nogalani, as well 
as by regional developments such as the changing dynamics of the coca economy. 
On the other hand, however, there are a number of developments that cannot be 
explained from the local perspective alone, but require a broadened conceptual fo- 
cus. The workshop I described towards the end of chapter 5 is a clear example of 
this. In such contexts, specific discursive approaches to ‘identity’ in general and to 
Afrobolivianity and indigeneity in particular are experienced and negotiated. 

In the following chapter, I approach Afrobolivianity as an articulation that is 
constantly “made, unmade, and remade” (Clifford 2013:61-62). Following Eduardo 
Restrepo's perspective on blackness in Colombia, my discussion of Afrobolivianity 
“does not start with the assumption of historical constants, anthropological uni- 
versals or generalizations that would give a ‘master coherence” to Afrobolivianity 
(Restrepo 2008:16). What I will flesh out are “contingent articulations” of Afrobo- 
livianity marked by “contradictory trends” (Clifford 2013:30) and how these articu- 
lations are shaped by their conceptual location in the “fraught borderland between 
‘indigenous’ and ‘diasporic’ affiliations and identities” (Clifford 2013:52). 

Following Shane Greene's approach to Afro-indigenous multiculturalisms, I ar- 
gue that we need to take into account and interrogate the ramifications of the fact 
that “contemporary states project a potential, if not in practice an actual, ethno- 
cultural and racial equivalence between Afro-descendent and indigenous populati- 
ons in the region.” (Greene 2007a:329). Such an approach furthermore presses us to 
“think beyond the apparent dichotomy of the indigenous as an essentially immova- 
ble (rooted) identity and the African diasporic as an essentially movable (uproo- 
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ted/routed) identity” (Greene 2007a:333). Analyzing the interplay of indigenous and 
diasporic affiliations and identifications with regard to Afrobolivianity means also 
discussing the relationship between race and ethnicity in Latin America and how 
they relate to indigenous people and Afrobolivians respectively (Wade 2010). I aim 
at complicating the often-cited picture of black race and Indian ethnicity in Latin 
America, taking cues from various contributions that have shown the fragility of 
the exclusive association of indigenas with ethnicity and Afro-Latin Americans with 
race in Latin America (Anderson 2009; Canessa 2012c; Greene 2009; O'Toole 2012; 
Wade 1999; Wade 2013; Weismantel 2001). As will become clear through the ethno- 
graphic examples in this chapter, racialized images of Afrobolivianity coexist with 
notions of a culturally defined Afrobolivian ethnicity. 


“Yo soy doble Afro-indigena, pero me siento afro” 


The close entanglements of Afrobolivianity with indigeneity, as well as with matters 
of culture, race and ethnicity were neatly expressed in a comment during the bian- 
nual Consejo Nacional Afroboliviano (CONAFRO) congress held in La Paz in September 
2014 where I participated in the proceedings of a working group on Afrobolivian 
language (la lengua Afro[boliviana]). The working group’s task was to elaborate an 
overview of the status quo concerning the use and distribution of la lengua afro, a 
creole variant of Spanish that developed in the Bolivian Yungas (for details see Lip- 
ski 2008; Perez 2015; and Sessarego 2014). One participant of the roundtable was 
a woman of about fifty years of age from the Sud Yungas province. When she was 
asked by the CONAFRO member who coordinated the working group to share her 
knowledge of the lengua afro and comment on her experiences related to its use 
- and Afrobolivian ‘culture’ more generally — she said that she did not have any 
knowledge of the language, nor recall any “cultural element’ (elemento cultural) that 
she considered valuable for the discussion. She went on to say: “Yo soy doble Afro- 
indígena, pero me siento Afro. He vivido con los indígenas toda mi vida y casi no he podi- 
do captarme con mi raza” (“I am double Afro-indigenous, but I feel Afro. I have lived 
among indigenous people for all my life and have almost not been able to get in 
touch with my race”). 

The particular individual quoted above, of course, could have meant any num- 
ber of things with her statement and I was at that moment unable to ask her for 
further details, and therefore it is impossible to know which of the following inter- 
pretations would have fitted her intentions best. But let us consider the options: By 
speaking of herself as “doble Afro-indígena” she introduces two basic and well known 
categories of social differentiation in Latin America — blackness and indigeneity 
- in joint fashion. From her statement alone, it is hard to discern how she con- 
ceptualizes the relationship between the two categories and also what exactly she 
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means by blackness (Afro) and what by indigeneity (indígena). We can assume from 
the context — her statement was part of her response to being asked to contribute 
knowledge on language and ‘culture’ — that both blackness and indigeneity have 
something to do with those topics for her.’ We can furthermore assume that lan- 
guage and “culture are not all there is to blackness (and presumably also indigen- 
eity), otherwise it would not be possible to be Afro-indigena without any knowledge 
of Afro language and/or ‘culture.’ The only hint that she gives in her statement is 
her reference to race towards the end of the quote (“[...] no he podido captarme con mi 
raza”), which, in turn, leaves it open what she means by “raza” (see below). 

As far as the relationship between Afro and indígena goes, her assertion that she 
is doble Afro-indigena” could be interpreted as referring to a creolized/hybrid/mixed 
category that blends blackness and indigeneity racially (similar to the colonial term 
zambo [black/indigenous mixture]) and/or culturally; or she considers the possibi- 
lity of being both Afro and indígena at the same time or interchangeably. Blackness 
and indigeneity would thus remain separate modes of identification at a concep- 
tual level; they could, however, become relevant for one and the same individual 
at different times or in different contexts. Related to the question of context, one 
final aspect I want to briefly highlight is the juxtaposition of being (“soy Afro-indige- 
na”) and feeling (“me siento Afro”). Her reference to being Afro-indigenous could be 
interpreted as implying that this is stable and unchangeable, whereas feeling Afro 
is more a matter of context, disposition and maybe even choice.” From the above 
statement alone, this interpretation would be fairly courageous, yet it fits neatly 
with countless more explicit statements that exhibit the same structure (being vs. 
feeling or something more indeterminate). One young Afrobolivian man I know 
very well and have spent a lot of time with in the last few years, for example, once 
introduced himself to an audience of university students with the words: “Soy zam- 
bo, mezcla, pero me identifico como Afrodescendiente” (“I am zambo, mixture, but I iden- 
tify as Afrodescendant”). Here, a mixed racial identity (zambo) is juxtaposed with 
a conscious self-positioning “as Afrodescendant.” This is all the more telling since 
Afrodescendiente (even more than Afro[boliviano]) is the denomination most clear- 
ly associated with political discourse and diasporic identity politics. With this in 
mind, and considering that the statement were concerned with was directed at 
a CONAFRO representative at an official political event clearly framed as “Afro” 1 
argue that “feeling Afro” here refers to a rather conscious act of self-positioning. 


1 That would still leave us with the questions of what concepts of ‘culture’ might be relevant 
here. Her usage of the term “elementos culturales” points in a rather specific direction, though 
(see my remarks in chapter 7). 

2 This interpretation put aside the rather philosophical question of whether “being” can be 
considered a more stable state than “feeling.” 
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This short statement thus leads the way to a series of questions that this chapter 
is concerned with. By closely examining possible interpretations of the hyphenated 
denomination Afro-indigena and by contextualizing the references to race (“raza”) 
and culture (“cultura”) in the above-quoted statement, I aim to shed light on the 
articulation of Afrobolivianity. As Mark Anderson (Anderson 2007:407) reminds us: 


“When attempting to assess emerging paradigms of Afro-Indigenous multicultur- 
alism, we need to pay particular attention to multiple, shifting meanings of the 
relational categories separated by the hyphen. Ultimately, we should critically an- 
alyze the way that hyphen marks similarities and differences, disjunctions and 
articulations, and leave open the possibility that the terms modify each other so 


a 


that we might speak of ‘indigenous blackness’ or ‘Afroindigeneity’. 


Following this lead, I first will discuss Afrobolivianity in relation to indigeneity, 
as well as in relation to the African Diaspora. I will then address the relationship 
between race and ethnicity in Latin America (Wade 2010), as well as the location 
of Afrobolivianity in the wider context of Bolivia's “political economies of identity” 
(Healy and Paulson 2000). In my discussion of a series of ethnographic vignettes, 
I will show that Afrobolivianity cannot be understood without taking into consi- 
deration discourses on phenotype, racial purity and admixture. Mestizaje — racial 
and cultural mixture — as both an ideology and a “lived experience” (Wade 2005) 
is an important contextual reference for the articulation of Afrobolivianity and the 
contradictions engendered by the “Longue Durée of Racial Fixity and the Trans- 
formative Conjunctures of Racial Blending” (Whitten 2007) have to be taken into 
account. This is true even in light of repeated declarations by varying Afrobolivian 
organizations and individuals that they strive for an exclusively cultural understan- 
ding of Afrobolivianity. Contrary to the widely repeated narrative that “El negro no 
es un color, es una saya” (“Black is not a color, it is a saya [culture]” ) (Mendoza Salazar 
1992), I will show the ongoing importance of phenotypical appearance and racial 
ancestry that lie at the core of Afrobolivian discourses on identity. 


Articulating Afrobolivianity: “lo Afro” and “lo indigena” in Bolivia 


In processes of self-identification and categorization, certain images of Afroboli- 
vianity and indigeneity are negotiated and employed as references. These images 
of blackness stem from a variety of sources and differ greatly in terms of content 
and the evaluation of Afrobolivians’ ‘culture.’ They are furthermore deployed by a 
variety of actors in different circumstances and with more or less conscious and/or 
strategic calculations. As Sara Busdiecker (2007:230f) rightfully observes, the talk 
of invisibility and the constant claim by Afrobolivians that they have been neglected 
altogether by the state, the media and the academy has served to obscure a variety 
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of images and representations of black people and blackness circulating in Bolivia, 
albeit, admittedly, somewhat beneath the surface (Busdiecker 2003). These repre- 
sentations and images of blackness circulate in the realms of folklore (and studies 
thereof), music, literature (scholarly and fictional), media (newspapers, magazines 
and television, in recent times also the internet) and in state discourse. By now, in- 
ternational political fora, declarations and campaigns - most recently for example 
the United Nations International Year (2011) and International Decade for People 
of African Descent (2015-2024) also play a significant role.? Moreover, images of 
blackness as a part of globalized consumer culture have entered Bolivian public 
imagination and have become an important reference point, particularly, but not 
only, for Afrobolivians. 

Apart from scholarly circles and political activists, Bolivian people’s knowledge 
about Afrobolivians and what they associate with them is fairly limited and can 
be grouped roughly around the topics of slavery, Africa, saya, and the Yungas.* 
Most people know that there were black slaves originating from Africa in Bolivia 
and some are able to reproduce the well-known narrative of how those slaves were 
brought to work in the mines of Potosi, how they could not stand the climate and 
were therefore taken to the Yungas, which is where they live today. In the eyes of 
most Bolivians, Afrobolivian culture is essentially saya, a dance that most Bolivians 
know from the important folkloric parades (entradas) throughout the country (Car- 
naval in Oruro, Urkupiña in Cochabamba and Gran Poder in La Paz) and from the 
media. Through its close association with saya, Afrobolivian culture is often redu- 
ced to folkloric expressions and happy and colorful dance performances attaining 
a festive character, conveying a joyful, happy and non-conflictual image. Finally, 
through its association with Africa, Afrobolivianity is represented as something 
foreign, culturally “out of place” in Bolivia (Busdiecker 2009a), even though the 
Afrobolivian presence in the country dates back to the earliest days of the colony. 
Beyond these basics, there is astonishingly little information regarding Afroboli- 
vians that circulates in non-academic, non-specialist circles in Bolivia. Only occa- 
sionally do people offer a gendered perspective on blackness related to sexuality, 
remarking that having sex with a black woman is believed to have curative effects 
on rheumatism.* Finally, black people are often considered to be somehow ‘good 
luck,’ a belief that is most vividly expressed in a custom called “suerte negrito”: when 


3 See http://www.un.org/en/events/africandescentdecade/ [11/07/2017] 

4 This is true even of people with university degrees and high levels of education. In the years 
since | started working with Afrobolivians, | have had countless conversations with Bolivians 
from all sectors of society, age groups, educational backgrounds, regions and political positi- 
ons. There are vast differences with regard to many things, but their views on blackness are 
strikingly similar. 

5 Spedding (1995:326) explains this with the fact that the color black is thought to have certain 
characteristics in Andean curative rituals that point in this direction. 
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seeing a black person on the street, people pinch each other and exclaim “suerte 
negrito” (lit.: lucky little black) for good luck. 

Against the backdrop of those notions of Afrobolivianity, Afrobolivians them- 
selves develop a very specific notion of Afrobolivianity that draws inspiration from 
“the language of global indigeneity” (Canessa 2012c:3; cf. Niezen 2003), as well as 
from discourses on diasporic blackness. In the next sections, 1 will outline tho- 
se seemingly contradictory inspirations and show how they are employed in the 
articulation of Afrobolivianity. 


Afrobolivians as the people of the Yungas 


When expressing what it means to be “Afro,” many Afrobolivians at first basically 
resort to the same set of references and associations as non-black Bolivians. When 
asked specifically about what it is important to know about blackness in Bolivia cul- 
turally or historically, Afrobolivians most readily mention slavery, saya and the Yun- 
gas. Yet they add some specific elements and group them together in a particular 
fashion. They build on established and widely known associations of Afrobolivians 
with saya in order to highlight the cultural dimension of Afrobolivianity. However, 
Afrobolivians usually cite additional ‘elementos culturales’ pertaining to Afroblivians 
beyond saya, most commonly other dance genres (semba, baile de tierra), the fune- 
ral rite mauchi, and the Afrobolivian monarchy (el Rey Afroboliviano, see chapter 7). 
They cite those elements to highlight the importance of Afrobolivian culture beyond 
saya in order to counteract the equation of Afrobolivian culture with folklore. Mo- 
re recently — and especially among urban residents engaged with CONAFRO and 
other organizations — the list has been enhanced to include la lengua afro (Afrobo- 
livian Spanish), even though its status as a language remains contested, its history 
unclear and it has fallen out of use in all Afrobolivian communities (for different 
views in the debate on Afrobolivian Spanish see Lipski 2008; Pérez Inofuentes 2015; 
Sessarego 2011a). Afrobolivians also discursively elaborate the widespread associa- 
tion of Afrobolivianity with the Yungas. They point out the deep historical roots 
of Afrobolivian settlement in the Yungas, position the region as the sole origin of 
migratory trajectories and highlight how networks of kinship fundamentally tie 
all Afrobolivians to specific places in the Yungas up to the present (see chapter 3). 
Through such discursive maneuvers, the Yungas are increasingly framed as Afro- 
bolivian “ancestral territory” (“territorio ancestral”) a terminology reminiscent of in- 
digenous politics in Bolivia and elsewhere. Moreover, this invocation of the Yungas 
also builds on the discourses of Afrobolivian autochthony that I have described in 
chapter 3 as an important element of the notion of “los Afros de Cala Cala” as the 
original inhabitants of the comunidad (as opposed to “the people from the altipla- 
no” — “los del altiplano”). By referring to factual or putative individual and collective 
origins in specific geographical locations, Afrobolivians, as Sara Busdiecker (2009a) 
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has also comprehensively argued, construct and represent the Yungas as the place 
“where blackness resides.” The Yungas thus are not only considered the “natural 
place” of blackness in Bolivia, but are also represented as the origin of Afroboli- 
vian culture and collective identity: Afrobolivians are the “people of the Yungas” 
(Templeman 1998) and the Yungas is “the cradle of Afrobolivian culture.” Those re- 
ferences to a specific place (the Yungas) and the rootedness of Afrobolivians in this 
particular place are very important in political discourse in order to substantiate 
claims that they are a pueblo similar to indigenous people, as I will detail in chapter 
9. Yet references to distinctive cultural features (saya, mauchi) that are furthermore 
related to the collective spatial origins of Afrobolivians in a specific territory are an 
important aspect of the everyday articulations of Afrobolivianity as well. Additio- 
nally, the emerging references to linguistic particularity (la lengua Afro), and specific 
Afrobolivian institutions (el Rey Afroboliviano) make the parallels to “the language of 
global indigeneity” (Canessa 2012c:3) even more striking. 

This specific articulation of Afrobolivianity is not uncontested, nor should it 
be understood as constituting an exclusive frame of reference. As I have shown in 
my discussion of Cala Cala, the salience of ‘cultural elements’ for defining what it 
means to be Afro is not as straightforward as those discourses suggest. The generic 
references to the Yungas as the origin of a shared sense of identity and culture also 
overshadow the decidedly local focus of the collective identification “los Afros de Cala 
Cala” and the emphasis on Afrobolivian distinctiveness obscures the importance of 
shared cultural practices within the comunidad cocalera. What is more, the language 
of indigeneity is not the only inspiration shaping the contemporary articulation of 
Afrobolivianity. As will become clear in the next section, references to the African 
Diaspora are equally important when trying to make sense of what it means to be 
“Afro” in Bolivia. 


Afrobolivians as part of the regional and global diaspora 


In the introduction to the Afrobolivian “currículo regionalizado” (regionalized cur- 
riculum for public schools) authored by representatives of CEPA, ILC-AFRO and 
CONAFRO and published by the Ministry of Education (Ministerio de Educación), this 
document is presented as an important step on the path towards an education that 
respects Afrobolivian students’ “identity with cultural values and principles of their 
own.” The following paragraph of the document deals with the sources of these va- 
lues and principles, referring to “Afros” and “Afrodescendientes” interchangeably and 
citing examples from different contexts and times, among others: Nelson Mandela, 
Frantz Fanon, Martin Luther King, Touissant Lubertu, Mohamad Ali, Mike Tyson, 


Pelé, Usain Bolt, Bob Marley, and Celia Cruz. Only after that does the document 


6 “Identidad con valores y principios culturales propios.” 
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mention “local values and contributions” (“valores y aportes locales”) and cite examp- 
les of Afrobolivian participation in the rebellion of Tupac Katari in 1781, in specific 
uprisings in the context of the Bolivian independence movement and in the Chaco 
War between Bolivia and Paraguay in the 1930s. It goes on to detail Afrobolivian 
contributions to agriculture, national cuisine, music, dance and soccer. 

While we have to keep in mind that this document represents the outcome of 
a long process of negotiation and also a very particular perspective on Afroboli- 
vianity (see chapter 7 on the elaboration of the curriculum), it is still striking to 
note the prominent place references to African, African-American and Afro-Latin 
American personalities occupy in this document, being placed even before referen- 
ces to well-known Afrobolivian personalities and contributions. This is particularly 
striking when compared to a short episode that Sara Busdiecker reports from her 
early days of fieldwork at the end of the 1990s. It should alert us to the significant 
changes in how people think and talk about blackness in Bolivia. Busdiecker re- 
ports having met two Afrobolivian women in a village near Coroico in the Yungas. 
The women asked her about where she came from and inquired into her ethnic, 
cultural, and national origins, but in particular — as she puts it — into her “racial 
origins” (Busdiecker 2007:6 italics in original). Her traveling companion clarified 
that she (Busdiecker) was a “black gringa” (“gringa negra”) to which she reports the 
women wondering: “Are there blacks like us in the United States? [...] I thought 
there were only blacks like us in Bolivia!” (Busdiecker 2007:5). 1 concur with Bus- 
diecker in her interpretation that even though the women must have made some 
sort of diasporic connection between themselves and the researcher — having de- 
tected black phenotypical features in her appearance — they nevertheless “display- 
ed some ignorance about her [Busdiecker's] [...] space [...] in that Diaspora,” as she 
puts it. This episode is one very vivid example of the fact that at least until quite 
recently, Afrobolivians conceived of their blackness without any concrete relations 
to the diaspora and little, if any, reference to Africa.” Various accounts that I collec- 
ted during fieldwork concur in asserting that until fairly recently — similar to what 
Tanya Golash-Boza (Golash-Boza 2012) has described in the case of Afro-Peruvians 
- Afrobolivians considered themselves black, without necessarily being African or 
referencing Africa when defining blackness (see also Restrepo 2004). Only in the 
context of cultural revitalization and political mobilization did a clearer reference 
to diaspora and Africa emerge and, since there are organizations and individuals 
active in diasporic political and cultural networks, references to Africa, the global 
African Diaspora and regional Afro-Latino connections have become increasingly 
important. What is more, Afrodescendiente and Afroboliviano have replaced negro as 
the terminology of choice to refer to blackness in most political and legal contexts. 


7 At the same time, it shows the pervasive importance of racial labels and phenotypical fea- 
tures when defining what is ‘black’ in Bolivia. 
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Yet in the first meetings of the emerging Movimiento Afroboliviano held in La Paz, it 
was not even clear what they would call themselves (“cómo nos íbamos a llamar”) and 
many participants recalled a good deal of debate concerning whether Afroboliviano 
should be the term of choice. Up until then they had referred to themselves simply 
as negros and negras. They also told me that at the meeting in question some Af- 
ricans, presumably from Nigeria, were invited to explain the importance of their 
African roots to Afrobolivians. 

Today, referring to Africa’ as a source of ‘culture’ and identity is quite common 
among Afrobolivians, although it is most widespread among young urban Afrob- 
olivians and less frequent and explicit in the Yungas. Initially, the major sources 
of references to Africa were the publications of Afrobolivian activists and scholars 
active in political mobilization. One example is Mónica Rey's (1998: 102) attempt 
to link the dance saya to Africa more firmly by establishing linguistic ties of the 
word saya to purported origins in the Kikongo language. Rey’s assertion that the 
word saya stems from the Kikongo word nsaya meaning “working together under 
the leadership of a singer” (“trabajo en equipo bajo el mando de un cantante”), although 
unverified until the present day, has become common knowledge among Afroboli- 
vians. It is not only cited in the context of accounting for the origins of saya, but is 
at times elaborated into a proto-philosophical approach to life purportedly unique 
to Afrobolivians (by virtue of their African-ness) — paralleling the processes of pro- 
moting vivir bien as indigenous philosophical wisdom (Ballivián 2014). Approaches 
linking Afrobolivians with Africa directly can also be found in Juan Angola Macon- 
des publication “Raíces de un Pueblo. Cultura Afroboliviana” (Angola Maconde 2000), 
a book that is frequently quoted as a primary source on Afrobolivian culture. The 
book starts with an overview of ‘African culture, presenting information on diffe- 
rent types of houses, customs, dances, religion and marriage patterns in different 
parts of Africa. Its second part is an ethnography of Afrobolivian life in the Yungas. 
The divide between the content of parts one and two is vast, yet African culture and 
Afrobolivian lifestyles are symbolically grouped together as a logical succession of 
sorts.* Lately, some Afrobolivians have also declared themselves to be adherents of 
the spiritual and practical teachings associated with Ubuntu and a recently founded 
organization in Cochabamba has chosen the name “Ubuntu - Organización de Afrode- 
scendientes.” In La Paz, various Afrobolivians are members of the Asociación Cultural 
Ifá Yoruba Boliviana Cubana, an Afro-Cuban religious organization. According to the 


8 The breach is not only apparent in terms of content and argumentation — the author does 
not even try to establish concrete linkages and identify possible explicit Africanisms' — but 
also in terms of the quality of the material presented. Part one is a clutter of information 
superficially stitched together with no apparent leitmotif besides the fact that all of the in- 
formation somehow relates to the African continent. Part two, on the other hand, is a fine- 
grained ethnography with rich detail, displaying both well-founded knowledge of the region 
and analytical clarity. 
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founder and spiritual leader (“Babalawo”) of this organization, his Afrobolivian ad- 
herents seek his help to “connect to their ancestors and their original culture.” 

Another important dimension of engaging with diasporic narratives of identi- 
ty and belonging are narratives that situate Afrobolivian history within the broa- 
der history of African slavery in Latin America. The explicit reference to slavery 
and the geographical origins of the Afrobolivian population in Africa are rather re- 
cent phenomena as well. In the few records of Afrobolivian oral history collected 
among senior members of Afrobolivian communities in the Yungas in the 1980s 
and 1990s, slavery (“esclavitud”) is mostly associated with the times of the hacien- 
da, when Afrobolivians worked as peones for the landowners (Centro Pedagógico y 
Cultural “Simón I. Patiño” 1998b). Alison Spedding also cites various testimonies of 
Afrobolivians that assert that many people expressed the notion that Afrobolivians 
had “always” lived in Bolivia (“siempre habían vivido aquí”) (Spedding 2009:464). Only 
in the context of cultural revitalization, political mobilization and through enga- 
ging with transnational political networks have Afrobolivians adopted narratives of 
the transnational dimension of slavery and the African origins of slaves.? As Kevin 
Yelvington (2001:245) has remarked “[t]he past proves to be a dynamic resource for 
identity, seen in the considerable effort thrown into the commemorating of slavery 
[...].” This is expressed, for example, in Afrobolivian saya lyrics. One very popular 
saya (“Honor y Gloria”) begins with the line: “Honor and Glory for the first negros 
that arrived in Bolivia. They died working in the Cerro Rico of Potosi.”° Another 
saya links current struggles for equality explicitly with slavery, addressing the au- 
dience with the line: “It is not the time of slavery anymore. Why do you treat my 
people with such resentment?” 

Beyond referencing important political and intellectual personalities of the Af- 
rican Diaspora, a shared sense of diasporic history tied to slavery, as well as cul- 
tural, spiritual and geographical ‘origins’ in Africa, Afrobolivians engage “lo Afro” 
through novel practices of consumption. ‘African fashion and clothing (called “ca- 
misas estilo dashiki” by my interlocutors) has made its way to Bolivia and is now 
used by Afrobolivians in many contexts to highlight their cultural distinctiveness. 
For example, I witnessed many Afrobolivians wearing “dashiki style shirts” to an 
official reception at the Casa de la Libertad, a museum in Sucre dedicated to Boli- 
vias struggle for national independence, which hosted a temporary exhibition on 
Afrobolivian history at that time. Many Afrobolivian political leaders also wear this 


9 This type of discourse has recently also become important in local settings, as my discussion 
of the tourism project in Cala Cala in chapter 10 exemplifies. 

10 “Honor y Gloria a los primeros negros que llegaron a Bolivia. Murieron trabajando al Cerro Rico de 
Potosí.” 

11 “Yano es el tiempo de la esclavitud. ¿Porqué tratas a mi gente con tanto rencor?” 
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kind of outfits on official occasions and for press conferences. Especially in politi- 
cal contexts, ‘African’ garments are beginning to displace saya clothes (white pants 
and shirt and a red neckerchief) as the outfit ‘most representative’ of Afrobolivi- 
ans. Similarly, as figure 14 below shows, African’ garments and iconography have 
also come to be considered part of Afrobolivian ‘culture’ in official representations. 
As we can see, they are displayed alongside saya garments in the section on Afro- 
bolivians in the newly inaugurated “Centro de las culturas indigenas y Afrobolivianas” 
(“Center of indigenous and Afrobolivian cultures”) in Santa Cruz. 


Figure 14: The exhibition on Afrobolivians in the “Centro de las culturas indigenas y Afrobo- 
livianas” in Santa Cruz (photograph by the author). 
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Yet, as Peter Wade (2009c:175) has observed in Colombia, very often the 
element [...] is becoming increasingly distant from Africa itself and from ideas 
about ‘real’ Africanisms.” Instead, referring to Africa, or Afro ‘culture’ more general- 
ly, allows people to engage with an increasingly “globalised, mass-mediated culture 
of blackness associated with certain images and styles — of music, bodily comport- 
ment, dress — and realised to a great degree through practices of consumption.” 
In Bolivia, this can entail wearing your hair in dreadlocks or cornrows (bolivia- 
nized as “wachus de coca,” lit. rows of coca), listening to Bob Marley, or wearing 
Usain Bolt’s T-Shirt collection in order to appropriate the aesthetics of globalized 
blackness through practices of consumption. This kind of globalized Afro consu- 
mer culture was limited to the younger generations in mostly urban settings until 
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very recently. Through the proliferation of smartphones and internet access, it is 
now affecting younger people in the Yungas as well, as 1 have experienced among 
the few younger residents of Cala Cala. 

In a territorial sense, references to Africa’ and the wider African Diaspora al- 
ways coexist and interact with references to the Yungas and the national context. 
Politically, it was crucial to stress roots in national contexts rather than displace- 
ment and diasporic affiliations, and rooted-ness has played a much more important 
role than belonging to the diaspora. This is why the Yungas, rather than Africa, are 
seen as the “ancestral territory” par excellence by Afrobolivians, making references 
to the Yungas much more common, elaborate and important than those linking 
Afrobolivians directly to Africa. Many people do, however, emphasize that what 
is sometimes referred to as the “African cultural matrix” (“la matriz cultural Africa- 
na”), is most authentically present in the Yungas, which does link Afrobolivianity 
to Africa, but always with the Yungas as a stepping stone. Interestingly, it is less 
the Afrobolivians still residing in the Yungas that make these claims, and more the 
first-, second- or even third-generation migrants in urban centers. 

Both the discursive thrusts presented heretofore as being important for the ar- 
ticulation of Afrobolivianity presuppose that Afrobolivianity is chiefly a matter of 
territorial origins and culture and how they relate to each other. The task so far has 
been to show that Afrobolivianity is best understood as an articulation engaging 
the languages of indigeneity and diaspora simultaneously. Yet there is another im- 
portant dimension of Afrobolivianity that needs to be addressed. I have already 
briefly hinted at the fact that being “Afro” is also often perceived as having some- 
thing to do with race and in what follows I will discuss the importance of racialized 
notions of Afrobolivianity. 


Racialized notions of Afrobolivianity 


It has become a firmly established starting point of any social scientific inquiry into 
questions of identity that all social identities, among them ethnic and racial ones, 
are shaped and constructed in a dialectical relationship between categorization 
and self-identification — what Richard Jenkins has called the “internal and external 
moments of the dialectic of identification” (Jenkins 2000:7; see also Jenkins 2014). 
Although it has been argued “that ethnicity is generally more concerned with the 
identification of us, while racism is more oriented to the categorization of them” 
(Banton [1983: 106] quoted in Jenkins [2008:23]) — and, from this point of view, 
ethnicity could be considered rather a matter of group identification and self-po- 
sitioning, whereas race could be considered more a matter of social categorization 
from outside the group, i.e. interpellation — Jenkins reminds us that this distinc- 
tion is a rather weak one and only valid when heavily qualified since “group iden- 
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tification and social categorization are inextricably linked, logically, inasmuch as 
similarity entails difference [...] and processually, with respect to individual as well 
as collective identification” (Jenkins 2008:23). 

With that in mind - and before addressing the relationship between race, eth- 
nicity and indigeneity — I want to briefly comment on the relationship between self- 
positioning practices and external categorization with regard to Afrobolivians. It 
is important to note that black (negro and negra) individuals always stand out in Bo- 
livia and that the narrative of ‘invisibility’ does not apply with regard to individual 
people. Almost every Afrobolivian individual I spoke to recalls some episode or si- 
tuation in his or her life when he or she was “the only negro/a,” always standing out 
and being looked at and treated differently. Black individuals are thus confronted 
very commonly and very directly with social situations in which they are externally 
classified and categorized by people on the sole basis of their physical appearan- 
ce. Who is considered ‘black’ and on what grounds, obviously, depends on certain 
normative expectations of what ‘blackness’ ought to look like — both phenotypi- 
cally and in terms of ‘culture.’ In Bolivia, these normative expectations date as far 
back as colonial imaginations and representations. Additionally, they stem from 
more contemporary images of blackness, disseminated through mass media and 
the growing number of self-representations created by Afrobolivians in recent ye- 
ars in different spaces (see Rossbach de Olmos 2007). The external categorization 
of mixed-looking people is more contingent on other factors and less clear. Here, 
clothing, social context and what the other person knows about the individual in 
question is very important for the question of how certain phenotypical traits are 
interpreted. Very interesting for me were the comments of friends (both Bolivian 
and otherwise) who occasionally, after having met someone I knew from my fiel- 
dwork, incredulously asked: “And this was supposed to be a black person, he/she 
doesn't look like it at all.” Apparently, the individuals in question did not meet my 
interlocutors’ normative expectations with regard to blackness. 

Afrobolivian self-positioning practices must always be seen with relation to the 
above-mentioned expectations and normative assumptions, and it is important to 
keep in mind that even though who should be considered Afrobolivian might seem 
a straightforward issue, it is by no means a simple question. People constantly resist 
and relativize clear-cut designations and references to their or others phenotypi- 
cal appearance — no matter if it is interpreted as denoting mixedness or purity. 
Thus, whenever phenotype becomes ambiguous, ‘culture, genealogy and geogra- 
phical origins become important factors in external categorizations and self-posi- 
tioning. My general aim is to complicate the often assumed natural correspondence 
of the phenotypical category negro with identification as Afroboliviano. Even negro 
and negra individuals can — depending on their stance towards Afrobolivian iden- 
tity politics and on the specific social context of the categorization — embrace or 
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reject different possible options (for example, Afroboliviano or black foreigner). Mi- 
xed-looking individuals can make efforts to blend into non-black society or openly 
emphasize their blackness depending on the context, their decision or even their 
mood. With certain markers — especially hairstyle and certain styles of clothes, and 
of course through saya dancing - they can manipulate the framework determining 
their categorization. As much as they can visibly position themselves as Afroboli- 
vian by emphasizing phenotypical aspects that they believe hint at blackness, these 
aspects might be easily de-emphasized as well, opening up possibilities of being ca- 
tegorized and positioning oneself as non-black. What is more, it is quite common 
for people to clearly state that they themselves or others are not negros or negras, but 
of course Afroboliviano/a. In this sense, they exhibit a strongly anti-essentialist view 
on Afrobolivian identity in racial terms, making Afroboliviano an inclusive category 
of identification with great mobilizing potential, although this is something that 
people do not always agree on. 


Race and ethnicity in Latin America 


There exists a long-standing and controversial theoretical debate concerned with 
the role of race and racism in Latin America, and its relationship to ethnicity (Wa- 
de 2008; Wade 2015). From an anthropological perspective, what becomes clear is 
that ideas of race and ethnicity are highly contingent on historical and social con- 
texts and cannot be dealt with in a generalizing fashion on a global scale. For the 
purpose of this chapter, it is therefore important to point out certain basic noti- 
ons concerning the situation in Latin America and Bolivia. For Peter Wade (Wade 
2010:14) — and I follow his view as a very practical working definition for the Bolivi- 
an case — “races, racial categories and racial ideologies are [...] social constructions 
on the basis of phenotypical variation’ combined with “ideas about innate diffe- 
rence” related to this phenotypical variation. As Wade correctly reminds us, it is 
not phenotypical features per se that are considered to connote racial difference, 
but rather “particular aspects of phenotypical variation that were worked into vital 
signifiers of difference during European colonial encounters with others” (Wade 
2010:14). For black people in Bolivia and elsewhere, these features mostly refer to (a 
combination of) skin color, hair texture and facial features that have been worked 
into “racial signifiers” (Wade 2010:14) (see fig. 15). There are a number of terms and 
categorizations that connote blackness racially in Bolivia. It is common to hear 
people speak of los negros or las negras, sometimes also in the diminutive los negritos 


12 Especially in Santa Cruz, it is not uncommon — as many interlocutors have confirmed — for 
black Bolivians to pretend to be Colombian, Brazilian, Cuban or Venezuelan, whereas others 
feel insulted if they are considered to be from ‘elsewhere’ and strongly emphasize their Bo- 
livian nationality. 
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or las negritas. Mostly among themselves, Afrobolivians employ a number of com- 
plementary qualifications, speaking of negros chiris (referencing curly [chiri] hair), 
negros netos (‘true blacks), negros retintos (lit.: dark brown blacks), negros carbón (lit.: 
carbon [colored] blacks) and negros negros (basically the same as negros carbón or ne- 
gros netos). All of these qualifications denote a ‘blacker than average’ appearance. To 
refer to people of mixed ancestry and generally ‘lighter’ complexion, there are also 
a number of terms like “moreno/a” (lit.: brown) — often also used euphemistically 
by non-Afrobolivians — and the denominations mulato/a (black and white mixtu- 
re) and zambo/a (black and indigenous mixture). Mulato and zambo are categories 
hardly used by non-Afrobolivians: in general, talking about grades of blackness or 
mixedness is inappropriate for non-Afrobolivians and tends to be seen as racist by 
Afrobolivians. Among themselves and - after some time — also in conversations 
with me, however, Afrobolivians do not hesitate to use this kind of vocabulary.” 
Non-Afrobolivians are expected to use the denominations Afro, Afroboliviano/a, or 
Afrodescendiente. The colloquial “Afro” is very common among Afrobolivians, who al- 
so use the terms Afroboliviano and Afrodescendiente, although the latter is a more 
specifically political term that is used mostly by activists and in certain formalized 
interactions and documents. 

Ethnicity, on the other hand, is mostly thought of as referring to cultural dif- 
ference rather than phenotypical difference (Wade 2010:15). To this we might add 
the fact that ethnicity often invokes a language of place, as people use “location, 
or rather people's putative origin in certain places, to talk about difference and sa- 
meness” (Wade 2010:17). The distinction between ethnicity as defined through cul- 
ture (and therefore seen often as less natural and more socially constructed) and 
race through phenotypical variation (and therefore biology) is of course less clear- 
cut than the above juxtaposition suggests. Ethnic difference (and with that cultu- 
ral difference and indigeneity) is very often naturalized and biologized in much the 
same way as is racial difference. Additionally, we also have to keep in mind that — 
at least in the Bolivian case — indigenous phenotypical features are obviously an 
important element in the complicated realm of social differentiation. With regard 
to race, we are dealing with a similar situation. Race, albeit often regarded as re- 
lying on biology and objective differences in human nature, is by no means less 
socially constructed than other categories of social differentiation (Wade 2004). 
What is considered black or Afro in Bolivia today depends — at least in part — on 
social markers beyond phenotype. In short, ethnicity in Latin America is not clearly 
and comprehensively a simple matter of cultural difference; neither is race more 


13 Except in conversations with a select few individuals | got to know very well over the course 
of the last few years, it would have been inappropriate for me to make distinctions between 
people on the basis of their phenotype and use this kind of terminology. 
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Figure 15: A typical” black person from Coripata (left) and a typical image of an ’ethnic’ 
Afrobolivian (right) (images courtesy of Municipio de Coripata/Martín Ballivian/ Ministe- 
rio de Educación). 
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natural/biological than ethnicity, nor does it function as a category of social diffe- 
rentiation unrelated to further social and cultural markers. 

The distinction between race and ethnicity in the Latin American context is 
therefore not necessarily a radical one (Wade 2010:19). They overlap as analytical 
concepts and in practice, as they both involve a discourse about origins and certain 
essences related to these origins: in the case of race, aspects of phenotype that are 
transmitted through generations become cues for categorizing people; in the case 
of ethnicity, origins in a cultural geography become the basis for perceived cultu- 
ral differences (Wade 2010:20). What is more, in the Colombian case, according to 
Wade, “if ethnicity invokes location in a cultural geography, it may be the case that 
the phenotypical traits used in racial discourse are distributed across that geogra- 
phy” (Wade 2010:20), and this has also been suggested for Bolivia (cf. Busdiecker 
20094). 

Being such closely related concepts, distinguishing race and ethnicity in the La- 
tin American context becomes a matter of accounting for differences in their histo- 
rical genesis and social consequences rather than a radical conceptual distinction 
(Wade 2010:19). The necessity of accounting for the specificities of the social, politi- 
cal, and legal consequences of distinguishing between race and ethnicity emerges 
from the ways racial and ethnic categories have been applied to different popu- 
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lations in Latin America. Whereas Indians (now indígenas) have been viewed and 
classified mostly as an ethnic group on the basis of a distinct culture, Afro-Latin 
Americans have been considered a racialized group in most circumstances, based 
on variation in phenotypical appearance (see Wade 2010). This split has led to signi- 
ficant differences in a variety of ways. Starting in colonial times, being classified as 
black or indigenous had consequences in legal and political terms that influenced 
access to opportunities for black and indigenous people (O'Toole 2012). Blackness 
and indigeneity, conceived of as racialized and cultural difference respectively, have 
also occupied different discursive roles in debates on nation and ‘national cultu- 
re in many Latin American countries (Rahier 2008; Wade 2009b). Moreover, until 
the present, multicultural schemes of recognition have perpetuated the legal and 
political boundaries between Afro-Latin Americans and indigenous peoples. For 
example, Juliet Hooker has argued that indigenous groups have had significantly 
higher success rates in terms of political and legal inclusion since Latin American 
multicultural regimes of recognition tend to privilege indigenous (cultural) dif- 
ference over the claims of racialized Afro-Latin Americans (Hooker 2005; Hooker 
2008). 

In Bolivia, indigeneity has been the primary category of otherness and the ‘In- 
dian question’ has been a prominent item on the political, legal and intellectual 
agenda for most of the country’s history (Stefanoni 2010). This situation has not 
changed; if anything, the scope of debate on indigeneity has broadened and the 
intensity increased since the election of Evo Morales, the continent's ‘first indi- 
genous president’ in 2005 (see, for example, Albro 2005; Canessa 2005; Canessa 
2012c; Postero 2013; Postero 2017). For Afrobolivians, this has meant that engaging 
with indigeneity, as well as with indigenous forms of politics and the conceptual 
universe of indigenous rights (cf. Niezen 2003) has become a political necessity. 
They have had to deal with the central question of the sense in which and the cir- 
cumstances under which a “relocation of blackness in structures of alterity” (Wade 
2010:37) could be articulated in order to make Afrobolivian claims “legible” (Scott 
1998) to the multicultural and plurinational state in Bolivia (see also Albro 20104). 
As will become clear in my discussion of Afrobolivian activism, there are a lot of 
different variables that have to be taken into account when analyzing the way that 
this political articulation and Afrobolivian engagement with the logics of specific 
regimes of recognition take place.'*In chapters 8 and 9 I will analyze Afrobolivi- 
an political activism as relying on a culturalization of blackness and an ensuing 
indigenization of black political identity (cf. Wade 2006a:13). This is most clearly 
expressed in the articulation of black collectivity as el pueblo Afroboliviano, since it 


14 Various studies have shown how specific notions of blackness and indigeneity, as well as their 
respective positions in imaginaries of national history, identity and society vary from case to 
case (for an overview see for example Andrews 2004; Rahier 2012a; Whitten and Torres 1998). 
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(“pueblo”) can only be analyzed in close dialog with the concept of indigeneity, as 
it is directly derived from the concept of “pueblos indígenas originarios campesinos” 
guiding the plurinational logics of the present political conjuncture. 

Although successful on a political level and increasingly propagated in legal 
documents, the question remains in what sense this political articulation of Afro- 
bolivianity can transcend organizational rhetoric and spaces of political negotiati- 
on, and influence the way in which people conceive and represent their blackness 
in day-to-day contexts. As will become clear in the anecdotes in the next section, 
the articulation of Afrobolivian collectivity as a pueblo does create novel “political 
subjects and subjectivities” (Restrepo 2004:711 emphasis added), and “a novel as- 
semblage of memories and identities” (Restrepo 2004:711). Racialized difference, 
however, also remains an important reference when Afrobolivianity is debated and 
negotiated. 


Negotiating Afrobolivianity 


After introducing the key elements of the articulation of Afrobolivianity, as well as 
addressing the question of how race and ethnicity relate to each other in Bolivia 
with regard to Afrobolivianity and indigeneity, I will now turn to discussing con- 
crete examples of how, when and under what circumstances such questions are 
debated by Afrobolivian individuals. The three episodes I will discuss have some 
recurring themes, yet point us in different directions or introduce different per- 
spectives on certain matters. The first example is concerned with a rural perspec- 
tive on urban Afrobolivianity, dealing with the question of how processes of racial 
mixture might relate to a sense of groupness among Afrobolivians. The second 
and third examples stem from urban contexts. These, in turn, address questions 
of race and cultural authenticity, while at the same time alerting us to the flexibi- 
lity and malleability of racial and cultural identities in Bolivia. Although situated 
in rural and urban contexts, they nevertheless share the same conceptual horizon 
and are situated within a common frame of meaning, highlighting once again the 
close interconnections between urban and rural Afrobolivians in the articulation 
of Afrobolivianity. 


Mamanis negros y Angolas indigenas: migration, kinship and the perceived 
perils of racial mixture 


The following narrative was recounted in Cala Cala and aptly illustrates a com- 
mon view many people hold on questions of migration, racial mixture and the 
ensuing consequences for Afrobolivian culture and identification with an Afroboli- 
vian collective. One day, several months into my fieldwork, I asked Roberto, one of 
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my main research participants from Cala Cala, to draw a family tree of his relatives 
in order to make sense of the various kinship ties that many members of the wi- 
der Afrobolivian community share (see chapter 3). He named his mother’s siblings, 
members of his wife's family (parents and siblings), and was also able to produce 
a list of numerous descendants of his and his wife's parents’ siblings. He emphasi- 
zed, however, that many of these individuals had never lived in the community and 
had hardly ever visited the Yungas. What is more, Roberto has also not frequent- 
ly travelled to more distant cities such as Santa Cruz or Cochabamba in order to 
establish personal contacts and closer ties with many of his relatives.* While he 
lamented the fact that “his family” is dispersed throughout the whole country on a 
general level, there was one aspect of the dispersion that especially troubled him. 
He told me that his oldest daughter had a child with an “indigenous man from 
Potosí” and that his grandchild was certainly not the only “Angola indígena” to be 
found in Bolivia. 

“Angola” is a very typical Afrobolivian last name, and with the term “Angola in- 
digena” he referred to a person of mixed Afrobolivian/indigenous ancestry. He also 
used the expression “Mamani negro” on that occasion: Mamani, in much the same 
way as Angola for Afrobolivians, is a last name very much associated with indigenei- 
ty in Bolivia, making the Mamani negro a person of mixed indigenous/Afrobolivian 
ancestry. From his perspective, the ‘problem’ with the countless Angolas indígenas 
and Mamanis negros is that they have few personal ties to the communities in the 
Yungas and also little “love for their color”; they rather privilege their indigenous 
heritage over the Afrobolivian side. Roberto interpreted this as a serious threat to 
the Afrobolivian community as a whole, since he argued that mixed ancestry most 
often meant that Afrobolivian cultural heritage would be downplayed or even open- 
ly neglected. It is interesting to note the conflation of race and culture in Roberto's 
statements. “Having little love for their color” to him means the same as neglecting 
or downplaying Afrobolivian cultural heritage. It also seemed to be ‘natural’ to him 
that strong identification as Afrobolivian would be hindered by racial admixture, 
as he thought of the Afrobolivian cultural essence being diluted much in the same 
way that “Afrobolivian blood” was diluted through racial mixture. Thus, for him, 
having lost touch with the offspring of his uncles was not only a matter of personal 
dissatisfaction, but was interpreted as saying something about the Afrobolivian 
community more generally. In his view, migration, as well as cultural and racial 
mixture, is clearly a threat to Afrobolivian groupness and culture. 

Judging from this account, it could be argued that racial mixture as such poses a 
threat to Afrobolivian culture and should therefore be avoided. And, in fact, similar 


15 As we have seen in chapter 3, the lack of close personal relationships with many urban resi- 
dents did not prevent Roberto and others from including some of them within the notion of 
“los Afros de Cala Cala” in other contexts. 
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points have been made at least implicitly by a number of Afrobolivian interlocutors 
of mine who stressed that it is in some sense a political and even ethical necessity 
to marry another Afrobolivian in order to preserve their culture. Yet the relation 
between racial mixture, culture and Afrobolivian identity is not as straightforward 
as the above statement suggests. This became obvious to me when Roberto spoke 
about his own mixed racial ancestry. I found him on his porch one day early in the 
morning burning a pile of papers in a small bonfire. He told me that he had been 
taking advantage of the bad weather that prevented him from working in the coca 
fields to clean up his room. He had found some old papers that he didn't think he 
would need anymore. He went on to show me different pictures (that he did not 
intend to burn), but my attention was caught by a yellowed piece of paper on the 
pile of disposable documents ready for burning. I was intrigued by the official hea- 
ding displaying the credentials of the municipality of Coripata and asked if I was 
allowed to see it. He showed the document to me and it turned out to be an original 
copy of his birth certificate from 1972. As I was skimming through the data, one 
line immediately made me curious. Besides the expected information on date and 
place of birth and further administrative data, one line specified Roberto’s race (“ra- 
za”). | was surprised as I had not known that Bolivian authorities recorded racial 
identification in birth certificates at that time. The handwritten information states 
that Roberto’s race is “nigra” (the Y instead of ‘e possibly indicating that an Aymara 
native speaker authored the certificate). I asked him if he would mind giving the 
document to me and not burning it. At first he seemed surprised at the fact that 
I would be interested in such a document, but gladly agreed to give it to me as 
a present. When he expressed his surprise at why I would want the document I 
told him that I found it interesting that the civil registry authorities would specify 
someone's raza on such an occasion. This was the cue for him to explain his inter- 
pretation of the certificate. He told me that he thought the registry official must 
have written “negra” because he must have seen his mother, whom Roberto spoke 
of as being “negra,” and therefore designated the child as black. In fact, Roberto 
stated, he is “mezcla” (lit.: mixture) because his father (whose data is not specified 
in the certificate due to the fact that he never formally acknowledged paternity) 
was an indigenous man (“indigena”). He went on to point out that his mixedness 
was something that could be easily deduced from his physical appearance, espe- 
cially from his skin color and his hair texture. Yet, as he made clear, he strongly 
identifies as “Afroboliviano”: “Ya soy mezcla, pero Afroboliviano.” For him, identifying 
as Afrobolivian is rooted in his feelings (sentimientos), and his heart (corazón) as he 
told me, tapping his chest with his hand. He made it very clear that he did not 
consider his physical appearance or any type or degree of race mixture to be a si- 
gnificant factor in how he himself feels about his belonging to the collective subject 
of Afrobolivians. This, of course, runs counter to the opinions and doubts he had 
expressed when referring to the numerous Mamanis negros and Angolas indigenas. 
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Interestingly, Roberto told me on another occasion that he had been confronted by 
a fellow community member from Cala Cala with the allegation that he was not 
“truly negro” and thus not entitled to speak on behalf of the “Afros de Cala Cala” or 
on matters of Afrobolivian culture. 

What is clear from this example is that Afrobolivianity is thought of and talked 
about in racial terms, the efforts to emphasize cultural aspects of blackness not- 
withstanding. Being Afrobolivian in the above-mentioned example is clearly about 
phenotype - i.e. about being negro — and genealogical ancestry — i.e. about being 
mezcla or not. Moreover, we get a glimpse of the widespread belief that mixed or 
mixed-looking individuals are more inclined to disregard their Afrobolivian herita- 
ge than negros/as and are considered less authentic in cultural terms. Beyond racial 
markers, self-identification and adherence to certain cultural practices also play a 
role: Roberto does foreground individual sentimiento and corazón as the basis for his 
self-positioning as Afrobolivian, yet it is also his active engagement with Afrob- 
olivian collective organizing that, despite occasional questioning, determines his 
status as legitimately Afrobolivian in the eyes of others, as well as his individual po- 
sitioning. In fact, what most clearly distinguishes Roberto’s situation from that of 
the people he referred to as Mamanis negros and Angolas indígenas — beyond indivi- 
dual sentimiento and corazón — is the fact that he actively engages in the affairs of the 
Afrobolivian community of Cala Cala. As one of the most active community mem- 
bers in terms of political activism and cultural entrepreneurship, for Roberto, being 
Afrobolivian is rooted in practice, rather than in a merely discursive positioning. 
Therefore, although his authenticity and authority are occasionally questioned on 
the grounds that he is mezcla, his legitimate belonging and leadership role in the 
community are generally accepted. 

Beyond this particular example, there is of course no reason to suggest that we 
can establish a clear, unitary way in terms of how racial mixture relates to the ques- 
tion of how any individual positions him- or herself towards Afrobolivianity. On the 
one hand, parallel to Roberto describing himself as “mezcla” and yet clearly identi- 
fying with Afrobolivian culture, political organization and communal values, there 
are numerous cases in which individuals with mixed racial ancestry express and 
practice strong ties to Afrobolivian identities and ethnoracial networks in urban as 
well as rural contexts. On the other hand, there are people unanimously classified 
as negros carbones who do not engage with Afrobolivian organizations, sometimes 
even preferring to claim foreign origins in urban settings, show no interest in saya 
and consider Afrobolivian culture something only remotely — if at all — important 
in their lives. As the following cases illustrate, however, there are certain tendencies 
regarding how the relationship between physical appearance, ancestry and legiti- 
mate belonging are interpreted, especially in urban settings where people do not 
know all potential members of the Afrobolivian community’ personally, as is the 
case in the fairly small comunidades in the Yungas. 
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“Can just any white person dance here?” - An urban perspective on 
phenotype, ancestry and legitimate belonging 


The following account is a transcription of a discussion within the La Paz-based or- 
ganization Movimiento Cultural Saya Afroboliviana (MOCUSABOL) and a subsequent 
conversation I had with one of the members that participated in the discussion. 
It is an interesting example of the ways phenotypical appearance, cultural authen- 
ticity and identity are commented on and negotiated within urban Afrobolivian 
organizations. 

At a MOCUSABOL meeting I attended in La Paz, great controversy was spar- 
ked by the comments of Marco, a long-time member of the organization. Marco 
‘originally‘ comes from Coripata, which means that his family is from that muni- 
cipality/region in the Yungas, even though he migrated to La Paz at a very young 
age. The present group members were just discussing an upcoming performance 
and compiled a list of the members that were to participate when Marco addres- 
sed the mesa directiva (board of directors) with a question. He wondered, he said, 
since when it had been allowed for “any white person” (“cada blanco”) to dance saya 
with the group. At a past performance, he recalled, he had seen two “white girls” 
(‘chicas blancas”) dancing with the group; “white girls” he had never seen before and 
did not know personally. He expressed serious worries with regard to the image 
the participation of “whites” would create for the audience and the general pu- 
blic. He went on to complain that the two girls in question had not even formally 
introduced themselves before starting the performance, something he interpre- 
ted as a lack of respect for himself, the group and Afrobolivian culture in general. 
His interpretation of the situation was that people from outside of the community 
were trying to appropriate Afrobolivian culture for themselves, contributing to an 
image of MOCUSABOL that he did not consider adequate. For him, saya was and 
should continue to be an Afrobolivian affair without the participation of outsiders. 
Many of the present members commented approvingly on his intervention.’ The 
unfolding discussion among the members of MOCUSABOL centered on the rela- 
tionship between phenotypical appearance and legitimate group membership. The 
main quarrel was about the fact that the two girls where considered “white” by some 
members of the organization. After some heated debate, another member pointed 
to the fact that the girls in question are the nieces of a man who was a well-known 
member of MOCUSABOL and whose Afrobolivianity was clearly beyond question. 
That piece of information calmed the mood significantly, yet questions of how to 
deal with ‘white-looking people continued to loom in the background. At some 


16 It is important to know that participation in public performances is a much debated and 
highly contested topic within Afrobolivian organizations, mainly because of the economic 
gain participants can obtain through participation. 
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point, a member of the mesa directiva took the initiative and reminded the pre- 
sent members of the MOCUSABOL statutes that clearly established that the only 
prerequisite for becoming a member of the organization was “African ancestry” 
(descendencia Africana”) and not black phenotypical features (“no tiene que ser negro”). 
Since this was clearly and without any doubt established in case of the two girls, the 
matter need not be discussed any further. Subsequently, he reminded the assem- 
bled members of the contents of different workshops that MOCUSABOL had been 
organizing with regard to Afrobolivian identity and the importance of self-iden- 
tification (“autodeterminación”). He cautioned the participants against judging too 
quickly based on a person's skin color and jumping to conclusions regarding their 
claim to legitimate membership. With that said, the meeting resumed its course 
and the problem was not discussed further. 

Some days later, I had lunch with Paola in a crowded restaurant in La Paz’ bu- 
sy Uyustus market district. She is a stable member of MOCUSABOL who had also 
witnessed the debate. We discussed the events of the meeting and Paola expres- 
sed her support for the official position on the subject of requirements for mem- 
bership (focusing on ancestry and limiting membership on these grounds), and 
also showed great understanding of the critical inquiries Marco had made concer- 
ning the circumstances of the two “white” girls’ participation. When I somewhat 
provocatively asked her how far back in a persons family tree the “black” person 
could be located and what other criteria might be considered valid if the genealogy 
background check did not render clear results, she explained the matter to me by 
referring to her own situation, her family background and her biography. She star- 
ted by saying: “I am mestiza, but I feel Afro.” (“Soy mestiza, pero me siento Afro,” note 
the parallels to the case discussed at the beginning of the chapter). She explained 
that she considered herself to be mestiza because her Afrobolivian grandfather had 
children with an indigenous woman, one of them being Paola’s mother. From that 
point onwards, her family became mixed. As a child, she recalled continually being 
confronted with the Afrobolivian ancestry in her family. In her words, this was due 
to the fact that she was “the blackest among the siblings” (“la mds negra de todos mis 
hermanos”), i.e. she was given the impression by others that her physical appearan- 
ce showed clear markers of Afrobolivian ancestry. Her siblings, on the other hand, 
did not look as “black” as she does, their physical appearance thus generating less 
comment referring to Afrobolivianity. To this situation she attributes the fact that 
she does “feel Afro,” self-identifies as Afrobolivian and actively participates in the 
saya, whereas none of her siblings do. They rather feel inclined toward the indi- 
genous/mixed aspect of their ancestry. But since she was always “the black of the 
family” (“la negra de la familia”) she actively embraced that part of her ancestry. In 
her case, the visibility of black physical features sparked discussion on her racial 
ancestry. This in turn led to her self-identification as Afrobolivian. 
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From all I know about how Bolivians usually identify a ‘black person’ (negro/a), 
Paola would have easily passed as ‘non-black’ if she hadn't chosen to emphasize her 
Afrobolivian ancestry. The same is true for Marco — the man who initially started 
the conversation. In fact, people from Cala Cala that know him personally even 
commonly referred to him as “blancón” (lit.: “white-ish”). Judging only from their 
phenotypical appearance, Paola and Marco could easily have been subject to the 
same doubts that Marco expressed with regard to the “white girls” — namely that 
they were not ‘black’ (enough) and thus not entitled to participate in the saya. Yet 
Paola expressed little consideration for the “white girls” whose legitimacy as Afrob- 
olivians had been questioned. She considered it indispensable for the organization 
to inquire into the background of its stable members. For her, the “black blood” 
(“sangre negra”) that runs in her veins legitimizes her claim to membership and al- 
so determines the degree of her authenticity as “Afro.” In her view, it is a matter of 
biographical circumstance and individual choice how a person deals with his or her 
ancestry, yet “black blood” is indispensable for claiming membership of the Afrob- 
olivian community and also a prerequisite for performing saya authentically. “Saya 
is in our blood” (“La saya, la llevamos en la sangre”), she added towards the end of 
our conversation, hinting at the widespread belief that a non-black person, cannot 
‘feel’ saya as a black person can and is also not able to perform it with the degree 
of authenticity needed to be a member of MOCUSABOL and thus a representative 
of Afrobolivian culture. 


‘Social blackening’ and the appeal of “lo Afro” 


The fairly essentialist views on Afrobolivianity shining through Marco's and Paola’s 
statements and MOCUSABOLs statutes notwithstanding, there is a great deal of 
flexibility with regard to identifying as Afro in Bolivia. This is true in many ways. 
As much as Marco and Paola could have ‘whitened’ their biography and appearance 
- something many mixed race people do in Bolivia and elsewhere for a variety of 
reasons — it is also possible to undergo such processes in the opposite direction. 
One fairly extraordinary but very telling case is that of Valeria, a young Afroboli- 
vian woman from Santa Cruz. She was born to an urban-based, “mestiza” mother 
(neither self-identified indigenous, nor Afrobolivian) and hardly knows her father. 
As far as she told me, her father is neither visibly ‘black’ nor has he self-identi- 
fied as Afrobolivian at any time. Her mother — she told me — has never mentioned 
anything that would have led her to believe that she was Afrobolivian or had Afro- 
bolivian ancestry. She did not consider herself to be “negra” and even told me that 
she considered her skin color to be lighter, rather than darker, than what she cal- 
led the “Bolivian average” (“los Bolivianos en general”). Yet she told me that because 
of her curly hair, in high school she was continually approached by a handful of 
Afrobolivian students who wondered whether she did in fact have Afrobolivian an- 
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cestry. They eventually became friends and by being associated with the “negros,” 
she underwent a process that might best be described as ‘social blackening.’ On the 
one hand, she started dancing saya, which is certainly an important aspect of her 
becoming Afrobolivian. On the other hand, she emphasized that in day-to-day con- 
texts, she expresses her Afrobolivian identity mostly by wearing her curly hair more 
openly, not trying to suppress the “Afro” look of it. Additionally, she started wearing 
clothes with ‘African patterns (“estilo dashiki”) that are increasingly associated with 
the ‘Afro’ look in Bolivia and that clearly reference a diasporic perspective on Afrob- 
olivianity. She eventually met an Afrobolivian (negro) man through her Afrobolivian 
friends, whom she ultimately married and had a child with. Nowadays she firmly 
identifies as Afrobolivian and is one of the most visible figures in Santa Cruz' Afro- 
bolivian scene, as she works for the Instituto de Lengua y Cultura Afro (ILC-AFRO), the 
Afrobolivian branch of the government-sponsored Instituto Plurinacional de Estudio 
de Lenguas y Culturas (IPELC), an entity whose main objective is to assist the pue- 
blos recognized by the Constitution to preserve and/or revitalize their languages 
and cultures. As far as she told me, her claim to Afrobolivian identity was never 
questioned; not when she started to dance saya and entered the more formalized 
group in Santa Cruz, nor when she applied for the job at ILC-AFRO. This is quite 
surprising, given the fact that she managed to secure a position as a government 
employee through the Afro slot, something many activists aspire to. These positions 
are therefore usually very jealously guarded. Thinking along the lines of Marco — 
and he is far from an isolated example — the legitimacy of Valeria's claim to Afro- 
bolivian identity could have been questioned on a variety of grounds. She is not 
“negra,” claims no ties to any specific Afrobolivian ancestor and has no connection 
to a community in the Yungas. Her engagement of Afrobolivianity, albeit sparked 
by an isolated feature of her phenotypical appearance, is mainly rooted in her firm 
self-positioning as Afrobolivian and her embracing of an increasingly diasporic 
perspective on Afrobolivianity. 


Conclusion: Race, identity politics and the invisibility of “Afro-Aymara” 


In this chapter, I have identified the main discursive threads relevant in the arti- 
culation of Afrobolivianity. Representing Afrobolivians as ‘the people of the Yun- 
gas,’ characterized by distinctive cultural features, this process of articulation invol- 
ves engaging a language of indigeneity, mainly through references to culture and 
place. At the same time, a transnational, diasporic perspective on Afrobolivianity 
is emerging. Finally, I have shown that despite the growing importance of those 
discourses, Afrobolivianity is also importantly a matter of racialized difference. As 
the three ethnographic vignettes have shown, the way these threads interact varies 
according to context. 
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On (the invisibility of) Afro-Aymaras 


At the beginning of the chapter, I raised the question of how indigeneity and black- 
ness might relate to each other in Bolivia and — following Mark Andersons remarks 
— whether there is “the possibility that the terms [Afro and indigenous] modify 
each other so that we might speak of ‘indigenous blackness’ or Afroindigeneity” 
(Anderson 2007:407). Anderson also reminds us, however, that “we should criti- 
cally analyze the way that hyphen marks similarities and differences, disjunctions 
and articulations” and in what remains of this chapter, I want to briefly address 
the question of how and under what circumstances the invocation of similarities 
allows for articulation, and when and why disjunction and an emphasis on dif- 
ference prevail. As I have shown, discursive articulations of Afrobolivianity draw 
on the language of indigeneity, and in political and legal realms Afrobolivians also 
position themselves and are regarded in many instances “like indigenous people” 
(cf. Anderson 2007). What is more, as my discussion of Cala Cala, as well as other 
authors’ depictions of different communities in the Yungas show, Yungueño culture, 
oral tradition, political and economic institutions and festive culture could be in- 
terpreted as Afro-indigenous, since they were forged over the years by Afrobolivian 
and indigenous peones and comunarios living together in a common geographic, eco- 
nomic and social space (Busdiecker 2007; Léons 1966; Léons 1972; Spedding 2009; 
Sturtevant 2013). 

Yet not one discussion of the Yungas that I am familiar with applies this termi- 
nology (“Afro-indigenous”). Moreover, for most Afrobolivians I have met over the 
years, Afro-indigeneity or indigenous blackness are not viable concepts for describ- 
ing their social reality or options for conscious and explicit self-identification. This 
is true in everyday processes of social differentiation, as well as in more politicized 
contexts where structural and discursive similarities do exist, yet any conceptual 
association with “los indigenas” is downplayed by Afrobolivians. I have come across 
countless statements explicitly denying any allegations that Afrobolivians are in 
any way ‘indigenas’ or even ‘like indigenas’ and also heard numerous complaints by 
Afrobolivian activists that “they always have to move alongside the indígenas.”” For 
example, at some point during my fieldwork, Afrobolivians discussed a documen- 
tary on Afrobolivians in the Yungas aired on Argentinian television and entitled: 
“Los negritos de Bolivia: descendientes de africanos con vidas aymaras”; “The little blacks of 
Bolivia: descendants of Africans with Aymara lives.” Although the short film does 
not depict Afrobolivian lifestyles in any different way to the countless clips ma- 
ny people proudly showed me as representing part of their ‘culture, what caused 
outrage among most Afrobolivians was the allegation that they were leading “Ay- 
mara lives” and thus were culturally indistinguishable from Aymara. Attempts to 


17 “Siempre tenemos que ir con los indígenas.” 
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emphasize the many similarities they share with other Bolivians, rather than the 
things that set them apart, are often met with open rejection. Although Afrobo- 
livianity is articulated very much like indigeneity in Bolivia, and this articulation 
has been sanctioned by legal recognition, for most of my interlocutors, Afro and 
indígena remain two separate spheres of belonging, culture and sociality. 

Even the few references I have encountered that employ a certain termino- 


» 


logical approximation — “doble Afro-indigena,” “Angolas indígenas,” “Mamanis negros,” 


» a 


“zambo,” “mezcla” — are first of all fairly rare and second of all, I argue, point in a 
direction that makes me think rather of “disjunctions” than of “articulations,” to 
use Anderson's (2007:409) terms. The woman quoted at the outset of this chapter 
lamented the fact that she could not contribute any details to the discussion of 
Afrobolivian language or culture and apologetically explained that by pointing to 
her lifelong close associations with indigenous people. She has by way of being “do- 
ble Afro-indigena,” become less “Afro.” The same is true for Roberto’s representations 
of “Angolas indígenas” and “Mamanis negros,” whose alleged lack of commitment to 
Afrobolivianity he sees as a threat to Afrobolivian groupness. The occasional ques- 
tioning of his leadership role in Cala Cala on the grounds that he is zambo points in 
a similar direction. The approximation of “Afro” and indigenous, their blending and 
interaction, no matter whether this process is imagined as a matter of race, culture 
or both at the same time, is not interpreted as something productive. Only once 
have I heard an individual identifying as “Afro-Aymara.” The young man spoke up in 
the plenary of the same CONAFRO congress in 2014 and demanded that CONAFRO 
make the question of how to deal with mixed people (hermanos mezclados, lit.: mi- 
xed brothers) a central concern of the organization, since people like him — “Afro- 
Aymara” — were often discriminated against by “their own people” (“nuestra propia 
gente”) for not being purely Afrobolivian. I met this individual several times during 
my fieldwork and in subsequent conversations had the impression that he indeed 
thought of his identity in ways that would make it possible to speak of articula- 
tion, rather than disjunction. Although firmly rooted within Afrobolivian identity 
and cultural discourse, politically very active and in close contact with CONAFRO 
and other organizations, he spoke a lot about the great influence his mother — an 
Aymara woman — had on his life, his values, his ways of seeing the world and how 
he could not consider himself “only Afrobolivian” (“solamente Afro”). However, his 
was an isolated case and the CONAFRO plenary that day did not respond to any of 
the issues he raised in his intervention. 

I interpret this silence on “Afro-Aymaras,” as well as the various comments that 
aim at explicitly separating Afro from indigenous as pointing very clearly into one 
direction: the disjunction of Afrobolivianity from indigeneity and mixture rather 
than its close association with it. By stating “soy doble Afro-indigena,” “Ya soy mezc- 
la, pero me siento Afro,” “soy mestiza, pero Afroboliviana,” or “soy zambo, mezcla, pero me 
identifico como Afrodescendiente,” people acknowledge that racial mixture and cultu- 
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ral similarities are a social reality, yet they try to disentangle Afrobolivianity and 
indigeneity. In my view, this situation is rooted in two interrelated dimensions. 
On the one hand, the still widespread tendency to conceptualize Afrobolivianity 
as essentialized racialized difference and on the other, the pervasive influence of 
equally essentialist identity politics that shape the articulation of Afrobolivianity 
as a matter of “cultural difference. 


Afroboliviano as negro 


Racialized notions of Afrobolivianity are highly essentialist. Markers of Afroboli- 
vianity — even though they are represented as ‘cultural’ as in the case of saya — are 
very often seen as essential, heritable qualities that ‘run in the blood’ and are thus 
naturalized to a great extent and tied to ancestry (cf. for example Wade's [1993:249f] 
remarks on “sangre caliente” as a heritable quality of Afrocolombians). Although an 
individual's phenotype by no means determines self-identification and does not tell 
us anything reliable about someone's ‘culture, racialized physical traits are still by 
far the most commonly given explanation in accounting for what being Afrobolivi- 
an is about. This is exemplified by the tendency that “los más negros” (“the blackest”) 
are in most cases exempt from further inquiries into their ancestry, kinship ties 
and/or geographical roots or cultural skills in order to legitimize their Afrobolivia- 
nity. This is not to say that those topics do not play a role for those ‘negro’ individuals. 
Even “los más negros” comment on their geographical origins and genealogical an- 
cestry; they just do not need to further legitimize their Afrobolivianity with it. It 
is taken for granted that a negro individual is legitimately Afroboliviano — no matter 
how bad a saya dancer one might be, how little contact with the Yungas a person 
might have or how the individual in question relates to his or her Afrobolivian kin 
in practice. Given that racial mixture is making phenotypical blackness less clearly 
distinctive in many cases, equally essentialist references to ancestry are emerging 
as an increasingly important factor in marking the boundary of Afrobolivianity. 
Although categorizations like zambo, mezcla and mestizo denote mixture, they still 
tacitly posit the existence of pure categories as the foundation for mixture (Wade 
2005). Consequently, when ‘white-, ‘mixed-’ or indigenous-looking individuals are 
questioned with regard to the legitimacy of their claims to belonging, they resort 
first and foremost to referencing a negro or negra ancestor. 

Afrobolivianity is thus to a large extent a matter of race — either defined through 
phenotype or through biological ancestry — even though many individuals tireless- 
ly argue that what makes somebody Afrobolivian is first and foremost culture and 
self-identification. As Roberto’s remarks on the Angolas indigenas suggest, racial ad- 
mixture — a very widespread phenomenon in Bolivia both historically and in the 
present — is considered a possible liability and an obstacle to embracing (asum- 
ir) Afrobolivian (collective) identity and representing Afrobolivian culture. His own 
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story and the awareness of his mixedness notwithstanding, he suspects that mixed 
individuals and their lack of commitment to the Afrobolivian cause put the conti- 
nuity of the collective in danger. Both the lack of visibly black features (as exempli- 
fied by the Angola indígena) and the cultural influence of ‘others’ (as exemplified by 
the Mamani negro) are seen as contributing to the weakening of Afrobolivian collec- 
tivity. It repeatedly struck me as quite remarkable that it is often the less visibly 
black individuals who deployed this type of argument, when their own life stories 
would suggest that racial mixing might not have the results they generally fear. 


Afroboliviano beyond negro 


The articulation of Afrobolivianity beyond racialized difference is, in practice, not 
less essentialist. It builds on the logics of multicultural and plurinational identi- 
ty politics that presuppose and propagate clear-cut distinctions between groups, 
either-or-logics of categorization and identification, and difference rather than si- 
milarity as a basis for inclusion and empowerment. As I will detail in chapters 8 
and 9, the notion of political Afrobolivianity beyond negro is so deeply rooted in 
the political and legal context of multiculturalism and plurinationality - the term 
Afroboliviano only emerging in the late 1980s — that it cannot be grasped without al- 
ways keeping in mind what conceptual baggage this entails. And the plurinational 
regime of recognition is equally essentialist as racialized notions of difference. As 
the population census in 2012 vividly exemplifies, individuals can only be counted 
as Afrobolivians — in the strict sense of the word — not as zambos, mezclas or Afro- 
Aymaras. The avenues to representation, political empowerment and economic be- 
nefits are also to a large degree dependent on exclusive, clearly circumscribed and 
legally sanctioned identities. Although individual positioning practices and the way 
people frame their identities and aspirations are often less essentialist and much 
more dynamic than the rhetoric of Bolivian ID-ology or racialized essentialism sug- 
gest, there are few contexts where these alternative visions can be brought to bear. 
The essentialist perspectives expressed in the notion of Afrobolivianity as raciali- 
zed difference, as well as in the notion of a culturally defined multicultural/plu- 
rinational Afrobolivianity, thus preclude a thorough and productive engagement 
with entangled concepts like black indigeneity or indigenous blackness. 

In the next chapter, I will elaborate on this topic by examining the making 
of Afrobolivian culture, a process that is based fundamentally on defining, catalo- 
ging and structuring Afrobolivian ‘cultural elements, conceptually separating them 
from regional and/or indigenous culture in order to make them legible and politi- 
cally meaningful. 


Chapter 7: “We are Culture, not Color” 
Musicians, Technocrats and the (Re-)Making of 
Afrobolivian Culture' 


As I have shown in the preceding chapter, references to phenotypical appearance 
and genealogical ancestry have been enhanced by references to Afrobolivian cultu- 
re as a defining feature of Afrobolivian identity and groupness. Moreover, ‘distinct 
culture’ is an important conceptual basis for political mobilization and ensuing le- 
gal recognition in multicultural and plurinational times. Just as the shirt of the 
young man in the photograph below indicates (see fig. 16), the articulation of Afro- 
bolivianity, as well as political mobilization and demands for recognition, heavily 
focus on discourses that foreground “cultura” as the defining aspect of being Afro- 
bolivian. 


Figure 16: Afrobolivian saya musician with a shirt stating: “Soy cultura, no 


color” — “I am culture, not color.” (photograph by the author). 
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In this chapter, I will approach the subject of ‘Afrobolivian culture’ in two con- 
texts. First, I will discuss the Afrobolivian dance saya, analyzing the changing con- 
texts, meanings and discursive roles of the dance as a “cultural performance” (Co- 
hen 1993; Guss 2000; Parkin, Caplan, and Fisher 1996), as a strategic asset of mobi- 
lization, and as an important symbol of Afrobolivianity more generally. Second, I 
will discuss processes of compiling, organizing and codifying Afrobolivian culture 
during the implementation of state-sponsored programs that aim at establishing 
an objective definition of Afrobolivian culture.” 


Saya as cultural performance 


In September 2014 I attended the III. Festival de la Saya Afroboliviana taking place 
at the Plaza San Francisco, the main square in the city of La Paz. The event was 
organized by CADIC and Jorge Medina and was held on a stage with amplification 
and professional lighting similar to a pop concert. Its program consisted of per- 
formances by saya groups from different places in the Yungas and from the city of 
La Paz. Parallel to the festival, CONAFRO was hosting its biannual congress that 
also counted on the participation of various community leaders from the Yungas, 
as well as leaders of the various urban groups from Santa Cruz, Cochabamba and 
La Paz. I arrived at the festival shortly before its official opening and was accom- 
panied by Francisco and other representatives from the comunidad of Yabalo-Thaco 
(Sud Yungas), including his wife. As we waited for the show to start, we discus- 
sed the events of the CONAFRO congress we had just attended. More and more 
people flocked onto the plaza, among them other delegates of the congress, but 
also the general public passing by the central plaza. Francisco calmly observed the 
preparations and was pleased by the great interest of the public in the saya per- 
formances. Finally, Jorge Medina took the stage and gave his opening speech. He 
emphasized the great importance saya has for the Afrobolivian people and gave a 
short introduction to its history. Brought to Bolivia from Africa by slaves in colonial 
times, he summarized, saya had been practiced by Afrobolivians in the Yungas for 
generations and, as of now, represented the most important ‘cultural tradition’ of 
Afrodescendants in the country. He went on to inform the public that as a result of 
his interventions in parliament (Asamblea Plurinacional), saya had been recognized 
by law as being part of the ‘cultural patrimony of the nation, as “belonging to the 
Afrobolivian people” and, furthermore, that it was the state’s obligation to foster 
and promote its performance as part of the national cultural heritage.’ He ended 
his introductory speech with a summary of his legislative efforts on behalf of the 


1 Ley 138: Declarase Patrimonio Histórico Cultural e Inmaterial del Estado Plurinacional de Bolivia 
a la expresión artística cultural viva “Saya Afroboliviana“ perteneciente al Pueblo Afroboliviano. 
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Afrobolivian people and then introduced the hosts for the night's entertainment, 
two radio journalists who were to be in charge of announcing the different acts 
and enlivening the crowd. Besides the saya groups, they announced, the spectators 
were to be entertained by a performance of capoiera, another “traditionally Afri- 
can expression” and by different musical groups, including Alaj Pacha, a fairly well- 
known folklore band of mestizo origin. A significant crowd had assembled by that 
time and the performances began. 

What followed was in some sense a contest between different sayas, displaying 
their mastery of the dance, spicing up their performances with various gimmicks 
- even though there were no judges or prizes and no explicit mention of a compe- 
tition was made by any of the participants. One group exhibited a great variety of 
different dance steps and choreographed sequences, whereas in the performance of 
another group, a particularly talented singer took center stage, singing some of the 
coplas as solos. Yet another group prominently placed young children at the front 
of the performance, exhibiting the skills of the youngest members of their group. 
They were complimented with a lot of applause by many of the spectators and the 
atmosphere was in its majority cheerful and festive. The people in the audience 
seemed to enjoy themselves greatly and some people even approached the stage 
and danced along with the performers. It struck me as remarkable that among the 
most enthusiastic individuals in the audience there were very few Afrobolivians. 
Francisco also stood in the back rows of the crowd and observed the spectacle with 
little outward signs of emotion, looking — if anything - puzzled. Given the fact that 
in between the performances the hosts — as a means of complimenting the perfor- 
mers for their skillful presentations — repeatedly shouted that “here, we are seeing 


m 


the joyfulness of a people” (“la alegría de un pueblo”) and “the essence of Afrobolivian 
people and culture” (“la esencia de la cultura y del pueblo Afroboliviano”), it was an odd 
situation to observe the self-identified members of this pueblo occupying the role 
of puzzled bystanders at the sight of ‘their culture’ being performed publicly to a 
zealous crowd. Since the loud music made it impossible to talk, 1 could do little 
to inquire into Francisco's impressions of the whole thing and we stood side by 
side watching the show. Only after some time, during a short break, did he turn 
and address his wife and me, saying: “They are stylizing it too much. It is going 
to be lost” (“Mucho lo están estilizando, se va a perder”). His wife nodded in agreement 
and they both turned again to keep watching the unfolding event. After the saya 
performances, it was the turn of the capoeira group to take the stage. They perfor- 
med a short series of ‘games’ in an improvised roda (see Downey 2005) and shortly 
afterwards took their leave.* 


2 Initially, the organizers had also announced the participation of a musical group from Af- 
rica, allegedly from Kenya, via some local newspapers. Although this performance did not 
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The show was then interrupted for the preparations for performances by dif- 
ferent musical groups and I asked Francisco what he had meant with his previous 
comment. He started by telling me that he was very happy to see young people 
dance saya and that he was very pleased at how the crowd had received the dan- 
cers and that so many people had come in the first place. Yet the way he saw saya 
being performed that day made him worry. The saya he knew, the saya from his 
community, was different, he told me. It was slower (“más pausada”), he explained, 
less spectacular (“más sencilla”) and not as conventionalized as the performances 
he had seen. And it was not only the saya performances that had made him unea- 
sy. The capoeira group and their performance did not make sense for him in this 
context. “That has nothing to do with Afrobolivians” (“No tiene nada que ver con el 
pueblo Afroboliviano”) he noted. Being a man of very few words, Francisco did not 
further elaborate on his statement and told me he had to leave in order to find the 
hostel that had been provided to him by CONAFRO for attending the conference. 
What I took from his comment and his brief explanations was a general inquietude 
towards the matter of saya performances such as those we just witnessed. It would 
seem exaggerated to speak of disapproval — recall his happiness about the fact that 
young people were performing saya — and I prefer to interpret his statements as 
a fundamental puzzlement in light of the changes he perceives are happening in 
regard to saya. He did not express dissatisfaction explicitly; it seemed rather like 
a slightly nostalgic disbelief in what he saw, paired with a silently expressed ack- 
nowledgement that these changes, however puzzling they appeared to him, also 
had a positive side and would continue to shape what is perceived as Afrobolivian 
culture’ in Bolivia today. 

This short episode exemplifies the central importance of saya for any discus- 
sions of ‘Afrobolivian culture.’ First and very importantly, saya is still by far the 
most visible part of Afrobolivian presence in the public sphere. Only through saya 
do Afrobolivians gain such wide visibility as afforded by a show in La Paz’s most 
important plaza. While the more politically oriented CONAFRO congress we we- 
re coming from was held behind closed doors inside an auditorium with little to 
no outside participation or media interest, the saya festival was held at Plaza San 
Francisco, one of the most important public spaces in La Paz. Yet the context of 
the festival also alerts us to the fact that in its moments of greatest visibility and 
coverage, Afrobolivian culture appears mostly in a framework of folkloric perfor- 
mance. The festival’s program gave a fairly palpable impression of the location of 
saya and Afrobolivian culture within the conceptual space of Bolivia as a nation, 
showcasing the Afrobolivian dance alongside popularized Andean music referen- 
cing Bolivia's indigenous musical tradition (cf. Bigenho 2002). The capoeira per- 


materialize that day, it is not unusual for saya to be performed alongside ‘African’ music or 
dance. 
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formance, in turn, points to the fact that saya is nowadays also associated, in the 
broadest of senses, with cultural expressions of the African Diaspora. Albeit briefly 
and only in passing, Jorge Medina also commented on his legislative efforts with 
regard to saya, most notably the passing of Law 138, hinting at the fact that saya 
(and Afrobolivian culture more generally) is now the object of legal regulation. Fi- 
nally, through Francisco’s statements, we also get a glimpse of the contested natu- 
re of Afrobolivian culture. His comments invite us to think about the relationship 
between performers and spectators, between Afrobolivians from different regional 
backgrounds, as well as between different generations, paying special attention to 
competing political orientations, aesthetic preferences and perceptions of cultural 
change. 

Cultural performances are — as David Guss (2000) has argued following Abner 
Cohen (Cohen 1993) — best understood as “important dramatizations that enable 
participants to understand, criticize, and even change the worlds in which they 
live” (Guss 2000:9). Cultural performances are dialogical and even polyphonic sites 
of discursive reflection, but also sites of “cultural production” (Guss 2000:12). An- 
alyzing saya as cultural performance is thus a fruitful vantage point from which 
to analyze the changing meanings and roles of ‘Afrobolivian culture’ and the dis- 
courses surrounding it. Compared to other aspects of Afrobolivianity, the literature 
on saya is quite substantial. The (mostly unknown) history and origins of saya, its 
material characteristics, rhythmic and musical aspects, as well as the fundamental 
role it plays in Afrobolivian cultural revival and mobilization have been widely cov- 
ered (see, among others, Ballivián 2014; Busdiecker 2007: chapter 5; Centro Peda- 
gógico y Cultural “Simón I. Patiño” 1998a; Quispe 1994; Revilla Orías 2013b; Rey 1998; 
Rocha Torrez 2007; Rossbach de Olmos 2007; Sánchez Canedo 2010; Sánchez Ca- 
nedo 2011; Templeman 1995; Templeman 1998). Those works have also documented 
and analyzed saya as a cultural performance through which people “are able to talk 
about local life and tradition, about change over time in the community, about local 
needs, individual relationships, and about being black” (Busdiecker 2007:205). In 
her ethnography of blackness in Bolivia, Sara Busdiecker writes: 


“Saya is not simply what is ‘most important’ to Afro-Bolivians nor is it merely what 
Afro-Bolivians are ‘best known for’; rather, saya is powerfully implicated in notonly 
notions of color and race, but also notions of ethnicity, culture, and peoplehood 
as they relate to blackness in Bolivia. In other words, the very construction of the 
present-day experience and meaning of blackness by Afro-Bolivians and non-Afro- 
Bolivians alike is inextricably tied to saya.” (Busdiecker 2007:165-166) 


Indeed, it is hardly possible to discuss any topic with Afrobolivians from any back- 
ground without at least touching the subject of saya and, more often than not, saya 
or discussion of the dance takes center stage. 
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In what follows, I will highlight some aspects of saya that I consider especially 
important. On the one hand, through saya, Afrobolivians express and negotiate 
notions of history, authenticity and cultural change. In this sense, saya is a crucial 
discursive device in the process of articulating Afrobolivianity. Saya is also often 
identified by Afrobolivians themselves as their most important strategic asset for 
gaining visibility and recognition. Moreover, as the fundamental cultural emblem 
of Afrobolivianity, saya supplements “more local village or kin-based affiliations” 
(Clifford 2013:222) in processes of articulating Afrobolivianity — parallel to what 
Clifford has discussed with regard to indigenous identifications. 


Debating history, authenticity and cultural change: saya de antes and saya de 
ahora 


The origins and early history of saya are unknown. Afrobolivians nowadays refer to 
“the time of the hacienda” (“el tiempo de hacienda”) in order to account for its temporal 
origins and most regularly only mention los Yungas as the region where saya origi- 
nated. By Afrobolivians themselves, saya is thus represented as genuinely Afroboli- 
vian, rather than as an African tradition’ as some journalistic accounts of the dance 
sometimes state. Afrobolivians also agree on the fact that traditionally saya used to 
be played and danced mainly at patron saint fiestas and wedding festivities in Afro- 
bolivian communities and this practice is reported to have remained intact until 
the Agrarian Reform in 1953. After the Agrarian Reform, saya’s importance steadily 
declined and this period is remembered by many of my Afrobolivian interlocutors 
as the time when saya “was lost” (“se perdió”). The dance was then re-vitalized, recup- 
erated and salvaged in the 1980s and 1990s by young migrants in urban settings. 
What is important to note is that as a part of revitalization, the dance has been 
increasingly shaped towards being a performance for an audience of outsiders, i.e. 
people that are not part of the group of people that actually performs. Whereas in 
the years before the Agrarian Reform, saya was performed on occasions that were 
important for social relations within the rural community, the revitalized saya was 
not grounded in rural community life, but in urban settings and the experiences of 
young migrants in Bolivian cities. Most importantly, it was directed at the outside 
world as much as it addressed Afrobolivians. As Julia Pinedo, one of the principal 
actors of early revitalization and one of the founders of MOCUSABOL told me, the 
process of “revitalizing” on the one hand entailed consulting elders from the Yungas 
on their memories of saya, but on the other hand also required a lot of creativity 
from the founders of the group. They adjusted the lyrics to their experiences in 
urban contexts, displacing topics such as love and community life with matters 
of Afrobolivian identity, migration and political mobilization. They also adjusted 
the performance of saya to the prevailing models of both Bolivian entradas (folklore 
street parades) and the requirements of the organizers of dance performances. For 
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example, Julia recalled how she and other women invented choreography for saya 
that was compatible with performing it on a stage in a theatre, as well as in an 
entrada in the streets. Subsequently, different saya ensembles had to adjust their 
performance to varying needs, including trips to international folklore festivals, as 
well as the recording of CDs, the shooting of videos, performances on TV, at night 
clubs and in restaurants. 

In general, people distinguish between la saya de antes (the saya from before the 
Agrarian Reform) and la saya de ahora, the saya that is danced now and that arose 
from the revitalization in the 1980s. Although the differences cited by my interlo- 
cutors show slight variations, the biggest differences are said to be found in terms 
of the lyrics, the composition of the ensemble of dancers, their clothing and the 
context of the performance of saya. Whereas in la saya de antes topics such as love, 
romantic courtship, community life and hardships of the peasantry dominated, la 
saya de ahora is much more concerned with topics of Afrobolivian identity and poli- 
tical messages. In terms of instrumentation and ensemble, la saya de antes required 
three sizes of drums (Tambor Mayor, Tambor Menor, Ganyingo), the Cuancha and me- 
tal bells (cascabeles), that the Caporal or Capitán de Baile — the leader of the dance 
- would wear around his legs in order to set the pace of the dancers. Besides the 
Caporal, there were other symbolic roles important to saya performances, such as 
the alcalde (lit. mayor). Thus, la saya de antes could also be read as a display of hier- 
archies within the community. Nowadays, performances include far fewer of the 
above-mentioned instruments, focusing on Tambor Mayor, Tambor Menor and Cuan- 
cha. The specific roles are also only rarely included, since the focus is much rather 
put on the lyrics communicating specific messages and on the choreography that 
has been adjusted to fit the dynamics of street parades (entradas) and stage perfor- 
mances respectively. Another key distinction is made in terms of the clothes used 
for dancing saya. Most of my interlocutors agree that before, saya was danced in 
very simple white cotton shirts (men) and polleras (women). The dancers are said to 
have worn abarcas (sandals made of tire rubber, very common in the Bolivian coun- 
tryside) or even to have danced barefoot. While abarcas are still the most common 
footwear used in saya groups, the hitherto simple outfits have evolved into color- 
fully embroidered trajes. In general terms, and certain exceptions notwithstanding, 
la saya de ahora is at once simpler in its instrumentation and the distribution of ro- 
les, and more complex in its lyrics conveying political messages. The style of the 
performance (i.e. having choreography) is much more suitable for performing it 
on stage or in the context of an entrada. The clothes people wear show the influence 
of the colorful outfits common in many folkloric dances of Bolivia. Most import- 
antly for my analysis, the contexts and the audiences that are addressed with saya 
are different. Whereas for the saya de antes the main frame of reference was the 
Afrobolivian rural community, la saya de ahora is directed mostly at an audience of 
outsiders. 
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Naturally, the distinctions made here are not as clear as they may seem at first. 
There is a certain amount of debate, both in terms of the content and style of saya 
de antes vs. saya de ahora and in terms of the clear before-after timeframe of the 
Agrarian Reform. For example, in many narratives people recall an event in 1977, a 
coffee festival organized in Coroico, as the first glimpse of a revitalized saya before 
the events of the early 1980s that sparked more profound and durable efforts at 
reorganizing the saya groups. Yet I have also spoken to various individuals that 
recall 1977 not as the beginning of revitalization, but as the last time la saya de 
antes was performed before disappearing into oblivion. What is more, this debate 
only encompasses the Nor Yungas region, and circles explicitly around the saya of 
Tocaña, leaving the Sud Yungas Province and Chicaloma, “el pueblo de los negros,” out 
of the picture. 

Even though the most commonly cited distinction pits the pre-reform saya 
against the new saya of the 1980s, saya’s transformation is not limited to the early 
years of revitalization, but is still ongoing. The performances I have witnessed du- 
ring recent years have all emphasized different aspects, varied significantly in style, 
size and sophistication and have occasionally introduced completely new elements. 
Avivid example is provided by the so-called “Mama Africa” characters introduced by 
a Cochabamba-based saya group in 2017 (see fig. 17), which also mirror the growing 
importance of references to Africa by Afrobolivians. 


Figure 17: “Mama Africa” characters as part of a saya performance during 
a Carnaval parade 2017, Cochabamba (photograph by the author). 


On the other hand, there are also initiatives that point in the opposite direction 
of recreating the pre-reform saya. The supporters of such initiatives are general- 
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ly critical of introducing new elements to saya and rather aim at re-introducing 
elements that have now been abandoned. One such initiative, for example, pur- 
ported to reintroduce the Ganyingo, a small drum that was an integral part of the 
instrumentation of the dance in earlier days, but is hardly used at present. 

Saya's history and the transformations it underwent — as well as the way Afro- 
bolivians position themselves towards those issues — thus reflect the socio-cultural 
transformations affecting Afrobolivians in recent decades. Saya's transformation 
reflects Afrobolivian migration and the experience of discrimination, as well as en- 
gagement with Bolivian folklore as an important context for gaining visibility and 
recognition. Moreover, through saya, Afrobolivians refer to the Yungas as ancestral 
territory, but increasingly also incorporate diasporic references as an important 
element of what they consider Afrobolivian culture. 


Saya as a strategy of visibilization 


Saya is not only important as a performative and discursive device through which 
Afrobolivians engage with their history, tradition and perceived cultural change. 
Many of my interlocutors, and particularly the ones engaged in some kind of or- 
ganized political effort, also explicitly highlighted the role of saya as an emblem 
of Afrobolivian culture and as a strategic communicational device directed at an 
audience beyond Afrobolivians. This discourse has been made prominent by the 
contributions of Mónica Rey, a leading figure in the Afrobolivian movement. Rey 
studied Comunicación Social at the Universidad Mayor de San Andrés (UMSA) in La 
Paz in the 1990s and wrote her thesis on saya's role as a communicational device. 
To this day, she remains one of the leading figures of the urban Afrobolivian mo- 
vement and enjoys particular visibility and respect among Afrobolivian activists. 
Therefore, her stance on saya is widely known among Afrobolivians and shapes the 
way many people think and talk about saya.? Rey (1998) argues that saya serves two 
communicational purposes for the Afrobolivian movement. On the one hand, itis a 
means to unite the Afrobolivian community and make them embrace their identity 
(see also Templeman 1998). Saya’s second communicational purpose is, according 
to Rey, to propagate the messages of the movement to the wider public. Saya very 
literally ‘gives Afrobolivians a voice’ and through saya the Afrobolivian movement 
was able to express its discontent with the situation of the Afrobolivian popula- 
tion, and raise awareness for issues such as racism, poverty, discrimination and 
‘invisibility. At the same time, through saya the movement articulated its demands 
and overcame the limitations with regard to effective political participation that 
Afrobolivians encountered at the beginning of their mobilization. 


3 In 2014, she has been elected Asambleista Supranacional for the ruling MAS party and also 
occupies a very prominent position in CONAFRO. 
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Ethnomusicologist Robert Templeman — who carried out fieldwork among saya 
groups in the 1980s and 1990s, subscribes to a similar view. He analyzes the roles 
saya has played in the mobilization of the Afrobolivian people and highlights how 
through saya, the movement's messages are communicated to the public. For Tem- 
pleman, the communicational strategy is twofold: On the one hand, Afrobolivians, 
through saya, challenge their ‘invisibility’ by presenting emic perspectives on Afro- 
bolivian livelihood and making them known to the public. On the other hand, the 
lyrics convey a positive image of blackness as something beautiful that Afrobolivi- 
ans do not have to be ashamed of. Building on the interpretation of saya as a com- 
municational device, the dance is also occasionally framed even more explicitly as a 
political strategy. Many Afrobolivian activists refer to saya as a tool of political stra- 
tegy functionally equal to road blockades, marches and strikes, forms of collective 
action very common in Bolivia, especially in the context of indigenous mobiliza- 
tion and other popular sectors' efforts to reach their goals. For Afrobolivians, saya 
serves the same purpose and is employed strategically when deemed appropriate. 
In various conversations on the subject, Juan Carlos Ballivián — former CONAFRO 
secretary general — attributed the strategic advantage of saya to a variety of factors: 
besides the already mentioned aspect of communication, saya's playful character 
is in his view less inviting of direct repression by the state. In contrast to road- 
blocks, marches or strikes, a saya performance is much less likely to be disbanded 
violently by the police. Finally, since it is not always and immediately identifiable as 
‘politics, it can be employed in spaces not accessible to political activism as such. 
What is more, and even though most Afrobolivians often comment very critically 
on the association of saya with Bolivian folklore and reject any attempt to reduce 
the expression to this category, many organizations and individuals very actively 
seek out spaces of folkloric performance in order to publicize saya and Afrobolivian 
culture more generally. Since 2011, saya has been recognized as part of the cultural 
and historic patrimony of the nation, alongside other dances that clearly pertain 
to the realm of folklore. As folklore, saya has become a marketable commodity and, 
as such, is an important economic factor for Afrobolivian organizations, as well 
as for individuals. Performing saya for money enables many individual members 
to earn some extra cash that would otherwise not be available to them and ser- 
ves as a key funding mechanism for many Afrobolivian organizations. Beyond the 
economic aspect, as patrimony, saya also offers a way for Afrobolivians to relate to 
discourses of Bolivian cultural and national identity. In fact, being recognized as 
part of the folkloric panorama and lately as historical and cultural patrimony of the 
nation, is a key area of Afrobolivian visibility and a significant source of pride for 
many Afrobolivians (for a recent contextualization of Afrobolivian saya as part of 
Bolivian national folkore see Sigl and Mendoza Salazar 2012, chapter 6.1). 

The centrality of saya in representations of Afrobolivian identity and culture 
can be explained by a combination of factors. Most importantly, saya was fairly 
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easily translatable into the logics of the nascent multicultural Bolivia. In the late 
1980s and early 1990s, in the context of multicultural reforms, the folklore industry 
(especially music and dance) emerged as an important realm within which Boli- 
vids diversity was not perceived as threatening, but could be accommodated as 
‘harmless difference.’ Saya was perceived as a non-confrontational expression of 
Afrobolivian otherness that fit the discourses of Bolivia as diverse in cultural and 
ethnic terms, while at the same time not threatening political unity or tackling wi- 
despread political, social and economic inequality too directly. Thus Afrobolivianity 
was accommodated in multicultural Bolivia through saya, whereas the pervasive ra- 
cism and discrimination that Afrobolivians faced were effectively muted. Yet saya 
cannot be entirely reduced to folklore; its inchoate character as floating between 
folklore and politics has become its major strategic advantage and through saya 
Afrobolivians have been able to some extent to voice political demands and create 
a collective space of political articulation. 


Saya as the emblem of ‘lite’ Afrobolivianity 


The centrality of saya in the realms of folklore, politics and discourse, however, must 
not divert our attention from the fact that saya ceased to be an important part of 
everyday practice in the Yungas in the years after the abolition of the hacienda sys- 
tem. In Cala Cala, although there have been efforts at revitalization and people told 
me that saya is performed occasionally, the dance is not part of everyday life and is 
also secondary to articulating a sense of Afrobolivianity. In Cala Cala, as elsewhere 
in the Yungas, social institutions that are not specific to Afrobolivians — mainly 
the sindicato campesino, the peasant union — are central for mediating community 
relations and framing belonging. 

In its current form, saya is a re-instatement developed out of the experiences of 
Afrobolivians in urban settings and their engagement with folklore, emerging mul- 
ticultural and plurinational regimes of recognition and diasporic identity politics. 
The central symbolic importance of saya for the articulation of Afrobolivianity also 
stems from urban contexts. When expressed through saya, Afrobolivianity has thus 
become a modality of identification that “coalesces around key symbols [...] but is 
not generally rooted in daily practice” (Canessa 2018:30). Andrew Canessa has ob- 
served a similar tendency with regard to indigeneity in Bolivia. On the one hand, 
there is the modality of indigeneity he observed in a small Andean village where “in- 
digeneity is rooted in a community life with reciprocal labor practices and a set of 
rituals that bind the community and ancestors together” (Canessa 2018:31). On the 
other hand, he argues, there is the indigenous discourse developed by Evo Morales 
and his government in Bolivia. This discourse relies heavily on “symbols of national 
indigeneity” like the Indigenous New Year celebration and the coca leafas a symbol 
of indigenous customs, identity and worldview that are “rooted in the national ra- 
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ther than the local community” (Canessa 2018:31). Following Thomas Grisaffi, who 
has studied indigenous identifications among coca growers in Cochabamba, Ca- 
nessa argues that Evo Morales' government propagates a specific articulation of 
indigeneity, “a more flexible indigenous lite version of identity” that enables many 
people in Bolivia to “support an [indigenous] ethno-nationalist project without ac- 
tually having to be all that indigenous themselves” (Grisaffi 2010:433) (i.e. without 
living in indigenous rural communities or speaking an indigenous language). In a 
similar vein, saya functions as the key symbol of a “lite” Afrobolivianity. This “lite” 
Afrobolivianity is rooted in the discourses of nationally dispersed urban Afroboli- 
vian communities and not in daily economic and social life in local communities. 
Through saya, urban Afrobolivians thus have a way of engaging with Afrobolivia- 
nity, although they do not engage in any other particular social, economic and/or 
ritual practices that would distinguish them from the rest of society. 

I think that this also explains why in urban settings people make so much of the 
affective capacity of saya and constantly emphasize its emotional value, whereas in 
the Yungas, discussions of saya are much less frequent and rather sober in tone. 
Many urban Afrobolivians emphasized that by performing saya they “embraced ” 
“realized” or “learned about” their “true identity” as Afrobolivians. They also stress 
that it is through the bodily practice of performing saya (drumming, singing and 
dancing) that they most strongly “feel” their Afrobolivianity. Therefore it is crucial 
to acknowledge that saya — beyond its strategic value and its discursive role — is 
also very importantly a bodily practice of drumming, singing and dancing that has 
a heightened affective capacity. In various conversations I had with Afrobolivians 
throughout the years, at some point people would offer an account on how actively 
performing saya — for them - made their “identity as Afrobolivians” (“la identidad 
como Afroboliviano/a”) emotionally and affectively accessible.* Interestingly, the se- 
cond most important context urban Afrobolivians mention with regard to enga- 
ging Afrobolivianity are workshops (talleres). Itis quite remarkable that, on the one 
hand, Afrobolivianity is engaged in highly formalized contexts and, on the other 
hand, through saya. In a way, saya can be regarded as the experiential counterpart 
to the formalized identity politics of workshops. I have thus come to think of both 
contexts — saya and talleres — as temporally and structurally marked dramatizations 
and culminations of Afrobolivianity. Saya is the experiential, emotional and bodily 
counterpart to workshops and political rallies in the sense that both contexts “ac- 
tivate” Afrobolivianity as a meaningful frame for people's self-identification (see 
Eidson et al. 2017). 


4 | cannot systematically explore this aspect here, since my material from Cala Cala simply 
does not offer any fundamental insights with regard to the affective capacity and the bodily 
practice of saya. In Cala Cala, saya is not generally practiced and discussions of saya — limited 
as they are to begin with — focus on historical dimensions. 
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Saya is, however, not the only context in which notions of Afrobolivian cultu- 
re’ are negotiated and framed as meaningful. In what remains of this chapter, I 
will discuss processes of debating, cataloging and structuring Afrobolivian culture’ 
in the context of government-sponsored programs. My discussion of Afrobolivian 
culture will thus move beyond saya by introducing additional elements that are con- 
sidered important for Afrobolivian culture and by highlighting the fact that beyond 
the realm of cultural performance, contexts mediated by state institutions and cer- 
tain legal regulations are emerging as key sites of often fairly strategic and guided 
efforts to catalog elements of Afrobolivian culture and make them a meaningful 
resource for articulating Afrobolivian identity in Bolivia. 


Cataloging ‘culture,’ and sketching the contours of a pueblo 


Similar to many other Afro-Latin American groups (see Minority Rights Group 
1995), Afrobolivians have — for the most part with good reason — argued that they 
have been “invisible,” “forgotten,” “ignored” and “excluded” (cf. Busdiecker 2007:230) 
in their country. Beyond the realms of politics, rights and the economy, many Afro- 
bolivians assert that this also holds true for the history and notions of national cul- 
ture in Bolivia, where Afrobolivian contributions are generally obscured, neglected 
and minimized to the point of invisibility. Moreover, the few sources on Afrobolivi- 
an culture that are available have been produced by non-Afrobolivians and in ways 
that Afrobolivians do not agree with.° In recent years, however, there has been a si- 
gnificant increase in efforts at compiling elements and publishing findings on the 
subject of Afrobolivian culture and, some minor debate aside, a fairly stable list 
has been produced of musical expressions (expresiones músico-danzisticas), cultural 
elements (elementos culturales), historical and cultural contributions (aportes y con- 
tribuciones históricas y culturales). More recently, and sparked by linguistic research 
(Lipski 2007; Lipski 2008; Pérez Inofuentes 2015; Sessarego 2011a; Sessarego 2014), 
Afrobolivian organizations have included references to Afrobolivian language (la 
lengua Afro) to their repertoire of elements. In local contexts, however, la lengua Afro 
hardly plays a role. People occasionally comment that they speak bad Spanish (“es- 
pañol mal hablado”), but a proper Afrobolivian language does not play any part in 
their sense of being Afrobolivian. 

Efforts at cataloging Afrobolivian culture must be seen as an integral part of 
the plurinational impetus of state institutions in their quest to implement the 
“proceso de cambio” — the envisioned political and cultural revolution in Bolivia. The 


5 This mirrors the tension between self-presentation and representation (by someone else) 
that has been identified as a decisive feature of debates on Afrobolivian culture in the realm 
of folklore (Rossbach de Olmos 2007). 
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very practice of compiling allegedly stable ‘elements’ that constitute a generalizab- 
le Afrobolivian culture’ mirrors important basic assumptions of plurinational dis- 
course and the idea of discrete pueblos. It is based on the premise that each pueblo 
possesses a ‘culture’ that can be adequately described by listing specific elements. 
This ‘culture’ not only defines the pueblo in question, but also distinguishes it neatly 
from other pueblos. The essentialist and homogenizing outlook of the plurinational 
ID-ology machinery bluntly glosses over local variation in Afrobolivian lifestyles, as 
well as the contested nature of some expressions, let alone the fact that there are 
many more things Afrobolivians share with fellow Bolivians compared to the few 
‘elements’ that are fashioned into the basis for their distinctions. Moreover, since 
the task of compiling and subsequently representing those elements in codified 
form has been attributed to specific institutions under the tutelage of the Consejo 
Nacional Afroboliviano (CONAFRO), Afrobolivian culture is subject to political mani- 
pulation as well as to a certain bias in terms of which communities are taken into 
account in the process of compilation. 

Before I address a set of concrete contexts in which the compilation of Afrobo- 
livian culture takes place, it is useful to take a look at the ‘elements’ that have been 
established and are most widely accepted as constituting ‘Afrobolivian culture’: 


+ Dances: saya, semba, matrimonio negro (also occasionally referred to as huayño 
negro, baile de tierra or cueca negra) 

e “El Rey Afroboliviano”: the symbolic Afrobolivian monarchy 

+ Funeral rites: mauchi and la chiguanita 

e Material Culture: saya instruments, saya clothes 

+ Language: lengua Afro 


The fact that the prevailing idea of Afrobolivian culture can be transcribed as a mere 
list of elements is significant in itself. The document pertaining to the Afrobolivian 
school curriculum treated below, for example, amounts to almost 300 pages. How- 
ever, the document consists of tables and lists almost in its entirety.’ The parts of 
the documentation that are not presented in tables or lists are summaries of the 


6 There seems to be a lot of variation and even confusion regarding the exact terminology 
and the distinctions between matrimonio negro, baile de tierra, cueca negra and huayño negro 
(cf. Busdiecker 2007:156). In Tocafia, baile de tierra is the most commonly used name for a 
dance mostly danced at Afrobolivian weddings (matrimonios) in the past (thus the relation 
to matrimonio negro). That same dance is occasionally referred to as cueca negra. In Cala Cala, 
people spoke of huayño negro being performed alongside saya at Afrobolivian weddings and 
were not familiar with the designation baile de tierra. 

7 For example, over 200 pages of tables indicate which elements can be subsumed under which 
official category. Furthermore, these tables indicate at what age and through which didactic 
methodology the elements ought to be taught to students. 
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legal and epistemological foundations of the educational reform that can be found 
in a strikingly similar fashion in all of the currículos regionalizados that have been 
made available to the public. The document contains hardly any contextualized 
information on the meanings and practices associated with the listed elements. An 
interesting case in point is the symbolic Afrobolivian monarchy known as “el Rey 
Afroboliviano” (formerly also referred to as “Rey Negro”). The curriculum mentions “el 
Rey Afroboliviano” at the outset in the preamble, stating that: 


“It would be difficult to think of the Pueblo Afroboliviano without making reference 
to the meaning of the lineage of Rey Bonifacio Pinedo and his current heir, Julio 
Pinedo l., Rey del Pueblo Afroboliviano, principal political authority and in whom all 
the pillars of this pueblo are based”? 


Yet, similar to other elements, “el Rey Afroboliviano” is merely listed and the instituti- 
on is not further explained. An exploration and contextualization of this tradition, 
however, renders interesting results and is in many ways instructive of how ele- 
mentos culturales are shaped in discourse and practice (for a recent discussion see 
Busdiecker 20194). 


The Rey Afroboliviano in context 


The current Afrobolivian King (Rey Afroboliviano) is the grandson of Rey Bonifacio 
Pinedo, who died in the 1960s. According to the first and very prominent version 
of the story, the institution of the Rey Afroboliviano dates back to an unspecified 
moment in the colonial period when a slave of unknown African origin (some refer 
to the Congo, others to Senegal), was brought to work on the hacienda Mururata in 
the Nor Yungas province. The slaves of the hacienda are said to have discovered that 
this slave was of royal birth and referred to him as Principe Uchicho. They petitioned 
the owner of the hacienda to exempt him from his responsibilities and offered to do 
more work themselves in exchange for Uchicho to be left alone. This version has been 
recorded by Pizzarroso Cuenca in his publication “La cultura negra in Bolivia” without 
mentioning precise sources, attributing the information merely to “tradición oral” 
(Pizarroso Cuenca 1977). Bonifacio Pinedo, the last king whose existence can be 
accounted for in oral tradition today and who died in the 1960s, as well as Julio 
Pinedo, the current king, are regarded as direct descendants of Principe Uchicho. It 


8 As of July 2018, nine currículos regionalizados have been published by the Ministerio de Educación 
(http://www.minedu.gob.bo/curriculos-regionalizados.html [28/07/18]). 

9 “Seria dificil pensar en el Pueblo Afroboliviano sin hacer referencia en lo que significa todo el linaje 
del Rey Bonifacio Pinedo y su actual heredero Julio Pinedo |” Rey del Pueblo Afroboliviano, maxima 
autoridad Politica y en quien se cimientan todos los pilares de este Pueblo.” 
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is, however, unclear how the line of Afrobolivian kings was carried on from colonial 
times into the 20™® century (Revilla Orías 2014b). 

There is, however, a competing narrative accounting for the Rey Afrobolivano tra- 
dition. It appears in the testimony of an elderly inhabitant of Tocaña (the comunidad 
directly neighboring Mururata) that was recorded in the 1990s and published as a 
part of the Tambor Mayor project (Centro Pedagógico y Cultural “Simón I. Patiño” 
1998b). This testimony neither makes any reference to the tradition dating back to 
colonial times, nor mentions an African prince as the origin of the tradition. Ac- 
cording to this testimony, Bonifacio Pinedo was a very astute and clever peón of the 
hacienda Mururata. He was the capataz of Mururata (a sort of foreman coordinating 
the workforce under the supervision of the hacienda administrator) and also occu- 
pied a special position in the religious hierarchy of the community, assisting the 
Catholic priest in the celebration of the Holy Mass. According to the testimony, he 
used those positions to accumulate a significant amount of material wealth, de- 
spite the fact that he had to serve the hacienda owner as a peón just like any other 
resident of Mururata. He eventually became so rich that he could not only afford 
to build a house with a corrugated iron roof for himself located on the margins of 
the hacienda property, but also to pay fellow peones to take over his labor responsibi- 
lities towards the owner of the hacienda. In order to underline his special position 
among the peones, the testimony asserts, he travelled to La Paz and had a crown, 
scepter and coat fashioned by an urban artisan. Then he declared himself king, 
“King of money, King of gold, King of all the blacks” (“Yo soy Rey de plata, Rey de oro, 
Rey de todos los negros” [Centro Pedagógico y Cultural “Simón I. Patiño” 1998b:114]). 
He enjoyed an elevated status among the peones of Mururata and was frequently 
sought out for counsel and to settle disputes among the inhabitants. When he died 
without leaving a male heir in the 1960s, no successor was crowned and the institu- 
tion of the “Rey Afroboliviano,” alongside other Afrobolivian cultural particularities, 
transformed from a practice to an account of local oral history.”° 

Only in the 1990s, following the first wave of revitalization of Afrobolivian cul- 
ture, did the tradition of the “black king” again receive attention. In 1992, a wealthy 
hotel owner from Coroico approached Bonifacio's only known relative, his grandson 
and current king Julio Pinedo, and convinced him to be crowned as Rey Afrobolivia- 
no as part of a cultural festival held in Coroico to promote tourism in the Yungas 
(Rossbach de Olmos 2011:34). Since then, the Rey Afroboliviano has mainly appeared 
in journalistic accounts depicting Julio Pinedo as “the only African king in South 
America” (The Guardian 2007), “The last king of the Americas” (El Pais 2016), or the 
monarch of the “hidden kingdom of the Afro-Bolivians” (BBC News 2009), to name 


10 Cala Caleños repeatedly asserted that no account of the Rey Afroboliviano circulated in Cala 
Cala until well into the 21% century. As far as the available sources go, the Rey Afroboliviano 
was only ever known in Mururata, and the neighboring comunidades of Chijchipa and Tocaña. 
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just a few of the exoticized images these articles tend to conjure up. Almost a deca- 
de after the coronation ceremony of 1992, in the early 2000s the urban Afrobolivian 
movement discovered the Rey Afroboliviano as a tradition potentially translatable to 
political strategy. Activists began positioning Afrobolivians as an ethnic group (“et- 
nía” and later “pueblo”) analogous to indigenous people in Bolivia. In this context, a 
“traditional” institution and figure of authority became an important discursive as- 
set. This process of political appropriation reached its peak in 2007, when another 
crowning ceremony for Julio Pinedo was organized in the Prefectura (regional go- 
vernment) of La Paz. During this ceremony, the governor of La Paz recognized the 
symbolic authority of the Rey Afroboliviano, declaring him the highest representa- 
tive of the pueblo Afroboliviano. The well-known Afrobolivian activist Jorge Medina, 
who coordinated this event, has repeatedly explained the message he intended to 
send: if indigenous Bolivians now had their president Evo Morales, Afrobolivians 
had their king. In political practice, however, the role of the king is minimal. He is 
occasionally invited to public events representing Afrobolivians in a purely orna- 
mental fashion and his role as a symbolic authority is not even salient in his native 
Mururata, where the tradition originated (Busdiecker 2007).” 

The institution of the “Rey Afroboliviano” thus has multiple roles: it has been 
transformed from a purely local symbolic figure with contested origins, surviving 
only in isolated accounts of oral history, to a performance orchestrated by non- 
Afrobolivians for journalistic and touristic ends beginning in the 1990s. In the 
2000s the Afrobolivian monarchy became a contested symbol for political strategy, 
manipulated by urban Afrobolivian activists. Most recently, el Rey Afroboliviano has 
been included as another elemento cultural in the growing list of markers constitu- 
ting the culture of el pueblo Afroboliviano. In this last role however, el Rey Afroboliviano 
is reduced to a mere ‘element’ on a list and hardly any details on the history or the 
current role of the king appear in the document. 


11 Most recently, events took an even more unexpected turn that even surprised many Afroboli- 
vian activists. Apparently, several years ago, Julio Pinedo was approached by a Spanish citizen 
who runs an online blog concerned with genealogical research, especially of families related 
to Spanish nobility (http://www.docelinajes.org/blog [24/06/18]). One of the few individuals 
in Bolivia who told me that he had met him in person referred to him vaguely as “a man from 
Spain with a lot of money doing something with lineages.” Most likely his interest in Rey Julio 
Pinedo was sparked by one of the many journalistic accounts that have appeared in news- 
papers around the globe. | have not been able to document the relationship that developed 
out of this encounter. One of the results, however, is the official webpage of the “Casa Real 
Afroboliviana” that documents not only the King's activities, but also contains information on 
the history of the Afrobolivian monarchy. 
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Arbitrariness, political manipulation and the Tocaña bias 


As I have come to understand through conversations with people in Cala Cala, the 
above-cited list claiming to represent universal Afrobolivian culture is highly arbi- 
trary and it was often met with open rejection or at least confusion by many of my 
interlocutors. Their criticism was twofold: on the one hand they argued that im- 
portant ‘elements’ from Cala Cala were missing in the compilation, mainly aspects 
of local history and specific aspects of Cala Cala’s saya. On the other hand, they 
were displeased that certain “elements' not found in Cala Cala were represented 
as being important to all Afrobolivians nationwide — not least the Rey Afrobolivia- 
no that I have just discussed. People in Cala Cala often explained the differences 
between what they considered ‘their culture’ and what many publications repre- 
sent as Afrobolivian by identifying the latter as rooted in a lack of knowledge and 
commitment to thorough research on the part of the compilers. Yet I have also co- 
me across various cases of quite straightforward manipulation for political ends. 
What is more, most representations of Afrobolivian culture rely on the context of 
one particular community and are thus imprecise when applied to all Afrobolivians 
in the country. In what follows, I will first introduce two short examples of political 
manipulation. Then I will discuss the Tocaña bias, i.e. the tendency for a particu- 
lar Afrobolivian community (Tocafia) to be established as an index for Afrobolivian 
culture. 

A vivid example of the processes associated with the compilation and the in- 
tentional manipulation of what is listed and represented as Afrobolivian culture is 
an anecdote surrounding the elaboration of a monograph on Afrobolivian history, 
culture and economy developed jointly between CONAFRO and the Cochabamba- 
based research institution FUNPROIEB-Andes (Fundación para la Educación en Con- 
textos de Multiligiiismo y Pluriculturalidad).” As one of the members of the research 
team recalled, people in the Yungas were asked to name “typical Afrobolivian 
dishes” to be included in the book. Responding truthfully, most people said that 
“arroz con huevo” (“rice with eggs”) was the most common dish eaten by Afrobolivians 
every day. Juan Carlos Ballivián, then secretary general of CONAFRO and head of 
the research team, pushed for this information to be left out of the publication, 
since he considered “arroz con huevo” to be too trivial a dish to represent 500 years 
of Afrobolivian presence in the country. He even went as far as to consider this 
a disgrace, showing Afrobolivians as living in poverty and misery. As far as we 
can judge from the publication, his intervention was successful: alongside typical 
regional Yungueño dishes that are not specific to Afrobolivians, the book eventually 
listed references to “Mondongo, Anticuchos, Chicharón [sic!] and Patasca” as being 
dishes that Afrobolivians “might have exported to other regions of the country” 


12 Foundation for Education in Contexts of Multilingualism and Pluriculturality. 
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(“comidas que el Pueblo Afroboliviano habría exportado a otras regiones del país”). The 
description continues: 


“Even though we do not have proof that the aforementioned dishes were an 
African contribution, among Afrobolivians it is known that those dishes origi- 
nated in Afrodescendant communities [...]. According to activists, a proof of this is 
that in Afrodescendant communities in neighboring countries, those are typical 
dishes of their people. Thus, every Bolivian local population has probably added 
its own particularities, but the African essence and heritage have not been lost” 
(Zambrana B. 2014:205, my translation) 


This short paragraph is instructive in a variety of ways: First of all, the information 
collected in Afrobolivian communities was overruled by a small group of specia- 
lists that had decided what kind of information was suitable for their project, even 
though they claim that “Afrobolivians” are the source of their information. Second- 
ly, we learn from the quotation that “activists” have discovered parallels with Afro- 
descendant groups in neighboring countries, which serves as proof that those dis- 
hes are Afrobolivian. Simple analogies like this, establishing an unquestioned link 
between Africa, Afrodescendants in the Americas and Afrobolivians are often cited 
by Afrobolivian organizations and individuals in order to account for Afrobolivian 
cultural particularities. It is important to note that the logics shining through this 
example are neither limited to the topic of food, nor to this specific publication, 
but permeate most discussions, compilations, representations and negotiations of 
Afrobolivian culture. Sometimes they are framed as recuperations and revaloriza- 
tions of purportedly ‘lost cultural elements’ and sometimes they are represented as 
the mere compilation thereof. Occasionally, as is the case for example with the gro- 
wing trend of dressing in “African clothing,” Afrobolivians explicitly address such 
practices as being part of “etnogénesis” (see for example Zambrana B. 2014:211). 

Another very telling and visually accessible case is the cover design ofa compen- 
dium of Afrobolivian culture sponsored by the Minsterio de Educacion. The Afroboli- 
vian researcher Juan Angola Maconde was assigned to coordinate the compilation 
and pen the publication. He also designed a cover image (see fig. 18), yet this image 
was replaced with the image of a saya dancer on the final publication. 

Juxtaposing the two images, Juan Angola made the following comment in a 
Facebook group on Afrobolivians that he manages: 


“For the cover of the book | created a historical thread. Therefore | divided the 
drawing into two parts. The upper part reminds us of the African presence in the 
Villa Imperial de Carlos V. [Potosí] [...]. The lower part of the illustration makes 
reference to the Yungas [...]. In this region [the Africans] learned how to cultivate 
coca from the natives, the product that is the backbone of the Yungas economy 
until the present. Thus the region has become lived history ofthe African presence 
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Figure 18: Original cover design by Juan Angola Maconde (left) and the cover of the final 
publication (right) (images courtesy of Juan Angola Maconde/ Ministerio de Educación). 
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in the Department of La Paz of what is today the Plurinational State of Bolivia. 
But the cover and back cover, | do not know for what motives, reasons and on 
what grounds, were changed to saya, making it look as ifthe contributions can be 
reduced to dance. Who provided the photographs for the cover? Where are the 
ethics?” 


He suspected CONAFRO and the Minsterio de Educación to be behind it, albeit that 
this was never confirmed and I have no knowledge of how the matter was settled. 
The case is telling in a variety of aspects. It shows the possibility of political mani- 
pulation by both Afrobolivian organizations and state institutions. It reminds us 
again of the centrality of saya and how it tends to overshadow other elements of 
‘Afrobolivian culture” And, most importantly, it alerts us to the fact that what is 


13 


“Para la tapa del libro creé un hilo histórico, para ello, hice el dibujo dividido en dos partes. La parte 
superior, hace memoria de la presencia africana en la Villa Imperial de Carlos V. [...] La parte baja de 
la ilustración, hace referencia a los Yungas [...]. En esta región [los Africanos] aprendieron a cultivar 
la coca de los nativos, producto que forma parte de la columna vertebral de economía yungueña hasta 
el presente. Convirtiéndose la región en historia viva de la presencia africana en el departamento de 
la Paz y de lo que hoy en día es Estado Plurinacional de Bolivia. Pero, la tapa y retapa, no sé por qué 
motivos, razones y fundamentos fue cambiado por la saya. Haciendo ver que, los aportes, se reducen 
al baile. ¿Quién proporcionó las fotos para la cubierta de la tapa? ¿Dónde queda la ética?” 
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represented as Afrobolivian culture’ very often tends to focus on simplified, folk- 
lorized images of harmless difference and does not take historical entanglements 
and lived reality into consideration. What is more, focusing on saya means gran- 
ting Afrobolivian difference center stage, whereas similarities with other groups — 
expressed by Juan Angola by mentioning the importance of Afro-indigenous inter- 
action in the coca economy — remain underrepresented. 


The Tocaña bias 


Beyond a rather narrow focus on saya and open political manipulation, another 
common tendency is to conceptualize Afrobolivian culture with reference to one 
single community: the comunidad of Tocafia in Nor Yungas province (for a detailed 
ethnography of the community see Busdiecker [2007]). The force of that referencing 
has led to what I have come to think of as the Tocaña bias whenever Afrobolivians 
discuss matters of ‘culture, as well as when measuring degrees of authenticity. On 
the one hand, the Tocaña bias establishes a set of normative expectations with re- 
gard to what constitutes meaningful Afrobolivian ‘cultural elements.’ On the other 
hand, the expectations also refer to how certain ‘cultural elements’ are actually prac- 
ticed: this encompasses saya performances, as well as the use of Afrobolivian Spa- 
nish, certain religious rites and other ‘customs’ like the making of saya drums and 
clothing. The bias has collective and organizational as well as individual dimensi- 
ons and has recently been firmly and officially established by the state through its 
new law of education (see below). 

Besides saya, which is known and has been practiced in all Afrobolivian com- 
munities that I am familiar with, the dances of semba and baile de tierra are also 
considered to be uniquely Afrobolivian dances, despite the fact that many com- 
munities — Cala Cala for instance - do not have any memory of these dances, let 
alone actively perform them in the present or the recent past. Additionally, the fu- 
neral rite mauchi, as well as the Afrobolivian monarchy (el Rey Afroboliviano), count 
as important features of Afrobolivian culture’ - even though not a single commu- 
nity other than Tocafia and the surrounding hamlets have any recollection of these 
elements (for details on the contested nature of the “Rey Afroboliviano” tradition see: 
Busdiecker 2007; Revilla Orias 2014b; Templeman 1998). A very common explana- 
tion for this situation, which is largely accepted in many other Afrobolivian com- 
munities, is that Tocaña has simply retained more ‘African’ elements than the other 
communities and is both the cradle and the “last bastion” of Afrobolivian culture’ 
(cf. Busdiecker 2007). Yet by taking a closer look, it becomes clear that Tocaña 


14 Other explanations that cite much more recent and less ‘African’ roots for certain practices do 
exist, but have not gained such prominence within and beyond the Afrobolivian community. 
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has been made the reference for how Afrobolivian culture and community ought 
to look through a long process rather than by virtue of “objective criteria. 

The Tocaña bias as an assemblage of expectations — and lately as quasi-official 
reference for indexing ‘Afrobolivian culture’ — has its roots in a variety of sources. 
Firstly, Tocafia and its inhabitants and/or representatives have been very successful 
at almost monopolizing attention from scholars, the media, the Bolivian national 
government, tourism and international cooperation. This particular attention is in 
part rooted in Tocaña's seminal role in the early efforts at revitalization of Afrobo- 
livian culture, making it a particularly visible community for quite some time. As 
will be detailed in chapter 8, individuals from the village and migrants somehow 
related to Tocaña or neighboring communities have been crucial actors in the es- 
tablishment of the first urban saya groups and Afrobolivian organizations. As a 
consequence of this, the most prominent Afrobolivian political leaders are from 
Tocaña or are the offspring of migrants from the region, thus ensuring the pro- 
minent position of the community in most Afrobolivian organizations. Through 
its privileged position with regard to the attentions of activists, scholars and sta- 
te agents, Tocaña's fairly particular demography, as well as the overall make-up of 
the comunidad and the equally particular panorama of cultural practices has been 
established as ‘representative’ of Afrobolivian communities and culture. The pro- 
cess by which Tocaña alone has been established as ‘representative, was also aided 
by the fact that Tocaña, more than most other Afrobolivian communities, fits the 
basic assumptions of what constitutes a “legible” (Scott 1998) community in multi- 
cultural, post-multicultural and plurinational Bolivia: cultural difference, ethnora- 
cial homogeneity, and clear boundaries. Being the most homogenous Afrobolivian 
community to be found in the Yungas, with only a handful of Aymara inhabitants 
and hardly any interethnic marriages, Tocaña best fits the plurinational fantasy of 
discrete ethnoracial groups with clear cultural and geographic boundaries. The co- 
munidad's sindicato is predominantly made up of Afrobolivian members, resulting 
in an almost complete overlap between ethnoracial affiliation and the social insti- 
tution most consequential for daily life. In Tocaña, unlike in any other comunidad 
with Afrobolivian presence that I am aware of, residence patterns, sindicato organi- 
zation, kinship and most of the political, economic and social networks do coincide 
with ethnoracial identity. 

Its exceptionality notwithstanding, Tocafia has been established as being 
the most ‘typical’ and most ‘authentic’ Afrobolivian community and this has far- 
reaching consequences: Tocaña's ‘culture’ is taken to be the index of Afrobolivian 
culture in terms of the content (i.e. elementos culturales) and all other commu- 
nities and people are assessed against the backdrop of Tocafia and its cultural 
expressions. Similar to the Colombian case, where the comunidades negras of the 
Pacific coast have “[provided] blackness with a stable, if narrow referent” (Wade 
2009¢:176), Tocaña has become that referent for Afrobolivian culture. Afrobolivian 
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communities and individuals must refer to this index in one way or another. For 
many community representatives aiming to position their community as Afrobo- 
livian in any politically meaningful sense, this means aspiring to compile as many 
sanctioned cultural elements as possible. In many cases this has led to a tendency 
to objectify culture to a great extent, making difference and “authenticity (and with 
that deservingness) a matter of quantifiable elementos culturales and Afroboliviano 
a category that is measured against the backdrop of Tocaña. In a more subtle 
way, the Tocaña bias also functions as a blueprint when questions of interethnic 
relations and the position of Afrobolivians in regional and national society are 
negotiated. Tocafia’s historical, demographic, social and political circumstances 
are generalized and presented as the pattern for the kind of social relationships 
Afrobolivians have with other pueblos in Bolivia. Negating specific local situations 
and differences in time and space, Tocaña's very particular situation is established 
as the conceptual starting point for thinking and talking about Afrobolivian com- 
munities and their relationships in general. The logics entailed in the Tocaña bias 
require Afrobolivians everywhere not only to resort to an almost stereotyped list of 
cultural markers authorized by certain forces as valid for cultural distinction, but 
also to conceive of their situation and their relationships in a way that might not 
reflect their everyday experiences. This is true for rural Afrobolivians from other 
communities that are historically or demographically different from Tocaña, as 
well as for urban Afrobolivians who are trying to make sense of what distinguishes 
them culturally from other members of Bolivian society. What is lost along the 
way are the much more subtle distinctions that nevertheless have much greater 
significance in day-to-day interactions and in the construction of an Afrobolivian 
consciousness in various different settings of the Afrobolivian reality, urban and 
rural. 

The few competing narratives decentering the Tocaña bias in political rhetoric 
and discursive articulations of Afrobolivianity have for the most part lost traction or 
have been superseded by the dominant position of political leaders from Tocaña. In 
the past, the Sud Yungas village of Chicaloma was known throughout Bolivia as “the 
village of the blacks” (“el pueblo de los negros”) (Léons 1972; Sturtevant 2013). Chicalo- 
meños also claim the title “cradle of the traditional saya” (“cuna de la saya tradicional”) 
for their village. In the 21% century, references to Chicaloma have become rather 
scarce, though. I attribute this declining discursive importance of alternative local 
referents for Afrobolivianity to wider trends towards the homogenization of Afro- 
bolivianity. Through their political influence in CONAFRO, people from Tocaña can 
exert great influence with regard to defining who or what represents ‘Afrobolivi- 
an culture’ on a national scale. For example, Juan Angola Maconde, a well-known 
activist and researcher from the comunidad Dorado Chico, was forced to publicly 
clarify the range and scope of one of his publications. He had to publicly declare 
- and did this among other ways through his Facebook page — that his glossary of 
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Afrobolivian Spanish entitled “Ihe afroyungueño vernacular” should more precisely 
be entitled “Ihe afroyungueño vernacular of the sector Nor Yungas Coripata,” the regi- 
on from which he collected most of his data (Angola Maconde 2012).* Prior to his 
public retraction, he was approached by CONAFRO officials and reprimanded for 
showcasing a supposed language of all Afrobolivians, when in reality he only pre- 
sented data from one particular locality. So while the Tocaña faction is far from 
hesitant to hold Tocaña's elementos culturales to be valid for all Afrobolivians, and 
has the political power and institutional backing to actively enforce this point of 
view, they very jealously defend this privileged position and police the boundaries 
of what is considered “Afrobolivian culture. This of course has to do with access to 
resources, political and otherwise. The discursive power of the Tocaña bias, paired 
with the leading role of the Tocaña-dominated CONAFRO in political terms, has 
not only led to the hegemony of Tocaña with regard to defining what Afrobolivian 
culture is, but has also benefitted the community in economic (through tourism 
projects), and political terms (the majority of Afrobolivian elected representatives 
and technicians are from Tocaña and its surroundings).'* What is more, and I will 
turn to the implications of this in the next section, Tocaña's culture and the list 
of cultural elements compiled from Tocaña has even become ‘official’ Afrobolivi- 
an culture in codified form in the Afrobolivian school curriculum. This was made 
possible through CONAFRO's and CEPAS close ties to the Minsterio de Educación and 
the crucial role individuals from Tocaña and the surrounding hamlets played in the 
elaboration of the curriculum.” 


Currículo regionalizado del pueblo Afroboliviano: cataloging the essence 
of a people 
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The compilation and interpretation of ‘cultural elements’ “pertaining to Afroboli- 
vians” (“perteneciente al pueblo Afroboliviano”) is not merely an academic endeavor and 
is not limited to book publications or debates among activists. The plurinational 
machinery set in motion by the legal recognition of Afrobolivians has catapulted 
the question of what constitutes Afrobolivian culture’ to center stage, most notably 


in the combined efforts of CONAFRO and the Ministry of Education in developing 


15 Original title: “El habla afroyungueña” vs. “El habla afroyungueña del sector Nor Yungas Coripata’. 

16 Of course there are also people in Tocaña critical of CONAFRO (on these and other grounds) 
and people from other regions actively contributing to the proliferation of the Tocaña bias 
for a variety of reasons. 

17 — Infact, CONAFROSs secretary general (Secretario General), its secretary of education (Secretario 
de Educación) — who at the same time presides over CEPA — and the key técnico at the Ministerio 
de Educación were all from Tocaña or neighboring villages atthe time ofthe elaboration ofthe 
curriculum’s contents. 
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the so-called regionalized curricula for Bolivian public schools. The idea behind 
the “currículos regionalizados” is detailed in Law 070 (“Ley 070 de la Educación “Avelino 
Siñani - Elizardo Pérez”), the backbone of the educational reform the MAS govern- 
ment introduced in 2010. Law 070 establishes that education in plurinational Bo- 
livia - among other things — ought to be 


“decolonizing, liberating, revolutionary, anti-imperialist, de-patriarchal and 
transforming the economic and social structures; oriented towards the cultural 
reaffirmation of the naciones and pueblos indígena originiario campesinos, the comu- 
nidades interculturales and afrobolivianas in the construction of the Plurinational 
State and the Vivir Bien” (Law 070, Art. 3)'® 


In addition to the so-called currículo base (the basic curriculum applied in schools all 
over the country), it is the specific goal of the new educational system to implement 
so-called curriculos regionalizados to establish certain educational content according 
to the socio-cultural and linguistic context of specific regions (“contexto sociocultural 
y lingúístico” [Ley 070, Art. 70]). In practice, this meant that the Consejo Educativo del 
Pueblo Afroboliviano (CEPA) had to compile information and, in collaboration with 
the Ministerio de Educación, develop an Afrobolivian currículo regionalizado that does 
justice to Afrobolivian particularities. 

The first time I came into direct contact with the processes associated with 
the elaboration of the currículo regionalizado was in August 2012 in the Sud Yun- 
gas village of Irupana, where 1 participated in a workshop (taller) organized jointly 
by the Consejo Nacional Afroboliviano (CONAFRO), the Ministerio de Educación and the 
Consejo Educativo del Pueblo Afroboliviano (CEPA). The workshop was designed to be 
the platform for Afrobolivian communities to support the Ministry of Education 
technocrats (técnicos) with “traditional content for the new Afrobolivian curricu- 
lum. The workshop was held with the inhabitants of different communities of the 
Sud Yungas province, in which various comunidades with Afrobolivian populations 
are located. I had been informed by my contacts from La Paz that this workshop 
was complementary to a similar workshop that had been held in Tocaña with the 
participation of Afrobolivians from the Nor Yungas province. Highlighting the To- 
caña bias once more, however, the organizers of the workshop brought people from 
Tocaña in a bus (sponsored by the Ministerio de Educación) in order to participate in 
the workshop in Sud Yungas as well. The goal of the workshop was to compile the 
Sud Yungas perspective from Irupana and the neighboring comunidades. Yet the 
organizers thought it important to bring in people with experience (experiencia) in 


18 “[...] descolonizadora, liberadora, revolucionaria, antiimperialista, despatriarcalizadora y transfor- 
madora de las estructuras económicas y sociales; orientada a la reafirmación cultural de las naciones 
y pueblos indígena originario campesinos, las comunidades interculturales y afrobolivianas en la con- 
strucción del Estado Plurinacional y el Vivir Bien” (Law 070, Art. 3). 
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order to orient (orientar) the participants from the surrounding comunidades in the 
process of compiling ‘cultural elements.’ The organizers framed the whole work- 
shop in a way that clearly gave Tocaña a privileged position. The people from Sud 
Yungas were to merely complement the contents that had already been compiled 
in Tocaña, leaving no room for contradictory voices and serious debate. 

At first, representatives from CONAFRO introduced the organization, its goals 
and recent milestones of mobilization, as well as the relation between CONAFRO, 
CEPA and the Ministerio de Educación (see chapter 9). After that, CEPA representati- 
ves and the técnico from the ministry explained the ‘theory’ behind the new Law of 
Education, emphasizing its de-colonial impetus, the respect for cultural diversity 
it purports to foster, as well as the goal of revalorizing indigenous and Afrobolivian 
knowledge (saberes y conocimientos del pueblo Afroboliviano). Interestingly, the Minis- 
try of Education had invited representatives of two indigenous groups — an Aymara 
and an Uru Chipaya — who had participated in the elaboration of their respective 
currículos regionalizados. They shared their experiences concerning the technicalities, 
as well as the contents the Aymara and Uru Chipaya had discussed in the context 
of the elaboration of their curricula. Even though it was never stated explicitly, the 
participation of these two indigenous representatives confronted the participants 
with a certain logic concerning the information the organizers were trying to com- 
pile. Tacitly, the Afrobolivian collectivity was equated with an indigenous pueblo, 
establishing a set of markers and certain expectations tied to the logic of being a 
pueblo. Thus, beyond the legal sphere and mere formalities, the workshop contai- 
ned a moment in which the equation between indigenous and Afrobolivian pueblo 
status was instantiated in practice. 


Experts, categories and ‘culture’ 


For the actual process of compiling, the organizers separated the participants into 
different groups and assigned different tasks to them. There were groups for gathe- 
ring relevant data on Afrobolivian history, medicine and ‘traditional’ healing prac- 
tices, ‘traditions’ and values, dance and music, their relation to the environment 
(“la Madre Tierra,” lit.: “Mother Earth”) and sustainable use of natural resources, as 
well ‘traditional’ modes of subsistence. Even though the format seemingly left it to 
the people to choose what they thought would be relevant content, categories and 
items, the introductory lecture on the ‘theory’ of the law established the catego- 
ries that people should try to accommodate their ‘experiences, and knowledge to. 
What is more, each group was accompanied by one or two of the ‘experts’ who gui- 
ded their brainstorming and directed the process of compiling relevant elements. 
The influence of predetermining relevant categories of knowledge became obvious 
when the posters prepared by the participants were discussed in the plenary and 
contained almost exactly the same categories and technical language the experts 
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had used during their introduction. One case in point is the listing of the cate- 
gory of “bio-indicators” (“bio-indicadores”). This category stems from the idea that 
“indigenous groups' have a profound knowledge of “bio-indicators” that enhance 
their ability to interpret specific natural phenomena and that go beyond the con- 
tent of regular educational curricula inspired more by a belief in ‘Western’ natural 
sciences. Such technical language is all but absent from the everyday vocabulary of 
Afrobolivians and was probably coined at some meeting of educational professio- 
nals debating the theory of indigenous curricula. This is not to say that Afroboli- 
vians (or other groups for that matter) do not possess this kind of knowledge. The 
point I am stressing is that this knowledge is neither specific to Afrobolivians in 
the Yungas, nor subsumed commonly under the rubric of “bio-indicators.” Rather, 
it is part of common Yungas knowledge that has now been designated as some- 
thing inherently Afrobolivian and codified in a specific way. The workshops thus 
not only shaped the categories used by people and classified their knowledge, but 
instructed them to claim it as exclusively Afrobolivian knowledge. 

The Currículo Regionalizado del Pueblo Afroboliviano as it appears on the homepage 
of the Minsterio de Educación and will eventually be implemented in schools all over 
Bolivia reflects these conceptual bases and the practices of compilation of the tal- 
leres in question. The workshop's basic approach and its different dimensions are 
reflected in large parts of the document. First and foremost, the currículo regiona- 
lizado conceptualizes Afrobolivian culture as a set of discrete elements that can be 
listed and categorized in order to be operationalized in programs of education. 
It furthermore abets the idea that this set of markers applies to all Afrobolivians, 
thus essentializing and homogenizing a heterogeneous collective. Finally, it posits 
certain elements, saberes y conocimientos as specifically Afrobolivian, downplaying 
the essentially transcultural and overarching character (in the sense that they are 
shared by Yungeños regardless of their ethnic or cultural affiliations) of many of the 
items listed as Afrobolivian. 


Traditional knowledge, coevalness and plurinational anxiety 


What is more, during the workshop, participants were urged to think about how 
things were done “back in the day” (“como se hacía antes”). When prompted in this 
way, some of the older participants were able to recall certain plants and their uses 
as household medicines, old forms of measuring distances, surfaces and weights 
or quantities of coca leaf (none of which were specifically Afrobolivian as far as 
the participants were concerned). Remembering knowledge is of course not a bad 
thing per se, neither is teaching it to children in school. The crux, however, is that 
their way of life is essentialized and exoticized. That is, Afrobolivians of the past are 
exoticized as ‘others’ in the sense of not being coeval (Fabian 2002), not pertaining 
to ‘modernity.’ The experts — relying on the new law and its politics of represen- 
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tation — were not interested in how these people actually lived, and those aspects 
that did not fit their predetermined ideas of the life of an indigenous group’ were 
often ignored. For example, everybody was thrilled about the fact that some people 
remembered a certain plant that was used to wash clothes in the past (probably Sa- 
pindus saponaria) and eagerly included this piece of information in their database, 
ignoring the explicit statements by various people that “of course, nowadays, we 
use Ace [a brand of industrially produced detergent available all over the country].” 
In a similar fashion and during the course of the entire workshop, ‘non-traditional’ 
knowledge, the use of ‘modern technology, the dispersal of many Afrobolivian com- 
munities due to ongoing massive migration to regional and national urban centers, 
the growing use of agrochemical products in the coca economy and the influence 
of mass media were downplayed or even openly ignored. As a result, the informa- 
tion that had been compiled during the course of the workshops presented a pueblo 
Afroboliviano living as it did fifty years ago. The preamble of the curriculo even states 
that the document “recovers the values and historical and cultural principles of the 
pueblo Afroboliviano that have remained latently present as a living culture for more 
than half a century,” making the assumptions underlying the currículo with regard 
to different temporal horizons and their significance for the present explicit. The 
set of cultural traits that should be considered for the purpose of education are 
located in the past (“half a century ago”), in the time of the hacienda and not in the 
present.” 

The curriculo is not the only example pointing in this direction. Very vivid and 
instructive in this regard is a short documentary movie produced by the Ministe- 
rio de Culturas in Cala Cala in 2012. This documentary is part of a series of short 
films aimed at recuperating the oral history and “traditional values” of the thirty- 
six recognized groups in their respective languages.”° The Afrobolivian contributi- 
on consisted of the re-telling of a legend associated with the coca plant (la coca era 
di sacudi).” The six-minute film presents three temporal horizons: the present, the 
time of the hacienda and an undefined mythical past . It begins with a woman from 
Cala Cala remembering - in the present — how her grandfather told her the tale 
of why it is so hard and physically exhausting to harvest coca leaves. Community 
members dressed as they would have in the times of the hacienda perform scenes 
that show how the story was told in those times. Additionally — introducing a third 
temporal horizon — the myth located in a moment even further back in time is 
performed by community members. The relationship between the three temporal 


19 “Se recogen los valores y principios históricos y culturales del Pueblo Afroboliviano que se mantuvo 
latente como cultura viva por más de medio siglo.” 

20 "Rescate de la historia oral en 36 lenguas y valores humanos a través de cuentos tradicionales.” 

21 “La Coca era de sacudí” (available at https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=GVXFbeyX-bY 
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horizons is quite interesting. Besides the quasi-mythical times of the forefathers 
(which in the case of Afrobolivians can be estimated to lie in the 179 century) when 
the events that were later converted into the legend took place, there is the time 
of the hacienda (when these stories were told to children by their grandparents) 
and the present plurinational moment of recuperation. Thus knowledge considered 
“traditional and worthy of recuperation and conservation is localized in the times 
of the hacienda from whence it must be retrieved. These tendencies were not at all 
taken as something negative or even strange by the participants of the workshop or 
the documentary. The almost generalized feeling of many people that ‘traditions’ 
are eroding, lifestyles are rapidly changing and that this leaves them with little of 
their ‘identity’ led most of my interlocutors to enthusiastically embrace this kind of 
approach. Whereas people tend to express pride in ‘authentic Afrobolivian culture’ 
that has survived despite a century-long “invisibilización” in formal interviews, I gai- 
ned other impressions from numerous informal conversations with Afrobolivians 
from all over the country. What many people conveyed to me in these conversa- 
tions was a certain type of anxiety, as if they felt that the ‘culture’ they possess 
and are able to exhibit in everyday contexts somehow falls short of the expectati- 
ons put forth by the New Plurinational Constitution, its related programs and the 
ubiquitous experts and agents of plurinationality that stress concepts of cultural 
difference based on ahistorical, unchanging pureness and homogeneity. 


Making the group, freezing the differences 


Besides the tendency to exoticize Afrobolivians as a group and localize them and 
their lifestyle in the past, ‘unspoiled by modernity, the workshops’ design, con- 
tent and logics had another effect. Unquestioned by most of the participants, the 
mere invitation of Afrobolivians to the workshops postulated the importance and 
social relevance of this category of identity. For the experts, it goes without saying 
that “being Afrobolivian” is the most important and socially consequential facet 
of identity and thus the only logical basis for compiling data on their way of li- 
fe. Given my experiences in Cala Cala and other regions of the Yungas, and also 
with regard to migration and the circumstances under which Afrobolivians live in 
the country’s urban centers, this unquestioned salience is less clear than it may 
at first seem. Yet the educational law, by way of the categories it proposes, estab- 
lishes and privileges, and through the practices and performances that are part of 
these workshops, changes the way people think and talk about themselves, others 
and difference. By gathering people according to their identity as Afrobolivians, 
such workshops motivate them to think about their way of life “as Afrobolivians,” 
highlighting what distinguishes them from others. The complex machinery com- 
prising activists, NGO workers and government officials, equipped with laws, pro- 
jects, programs and workshops summons the collective that they are purporting to 
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represent, include and educate. Workshops are sites where Afrobolivian groupness 
is called into being and their logics not only mark Afrobolivians as different, they 
also establish the permitted parameters of this difference by culturalizing Afro- 
bolivianity. They localize Afrobolivians and their culture' in the Yungas by linking 
cultural difference to territoriality (most clearly expressed through the notion of re- 
gionalized currículo) and by indexing Afrobolivian culture as something rural, pre- 
modern and ‘other.’ They largely ignore the similarities Afrobolivians share with 
other groups in the Yungas, and fail to contextualize the region with its economic 
and political connections and migratory flows to different regions of the country. 
Though there is constant talk of interculturality and the coexistence of different 
pueblos within the region, the logics of the educational law stick to the rather ri- 
gid ideas of discrete cultural entities and ignore instances of transculturation and 
adaptation that mark the history of Afrobolivians and other groups in the Yungas 
that would, of course, complicate the elaboration of discrete curricula for suppo- 
sedly discrete cultural groups located in discrete territories. 


Conclusion 


My aim in this chapter was to elaborate on my assertion that references to ‘Afrobo- 
livian culture’ are increasingly important in articulating Afrobolivianity. Although 
racialized images of Afrobolivians are still widespread and Afrobolivians themsel- 
ves continuously debate racial mixture, ‘culture’ plays an increasingly important 
role, especially in the realms of political mobilization, the elaboration of legal do- 
cuments and in public performances of Afrobolivianity. 

Analyzing notions of Afrobolivian culture inevitably means engaging with saya. 
Revitalizing saya has been the starting point of establishing notions of an Afroboli- 
vian collective identity in cultural terms and saya is often portrayed as synonymous 
with Afrobolivian culture. By approaching saya as a reflexive, contingent and often 
ambiguous cultural performance, an “important dramatization [...] that enable[s] 
participants to understand, criticize, and even change the worlds in which they 
live” (Guss 2000:9), I have fleshed out how the dance “may be used to articulate a 
number of different ideas” and thus “produce new meanings and relations” (Guss 
2.000:10-11). In the context of saya performances, a wide range of aspects important 
in the articulation of Afrobolivianity are negotiated. Folklorized images of Afrobo- 
livian cultural difference, racialized notions of authenticity (recall the episode from 
chapter 6 and the question of whether ‘white’ people should be allowed to dance) 
and the strategic political positioning of Afrobolivianity all come together in saya 
performances. Moreover, in the context of saya performances, competing perspec- 
tives on the “roots” and “routes” (Greene 2007a) of Afrobolivian identity and culture 
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are expressed and negotiated by interchangeably or simultaneously referencing the 
Yungas and Africa’ through instruments, lyrics and dress. 

Saya also vividly exemplifies the transforming social contexts of Afrobolivianity. 
It reflects Afrobolivian migratory trajectories, the overlaps and contradictions bet- 
ween rural and urban Afrobolivians and the transformations the concept of Afro- 
bolivianity has undergone during the process of being articulated as a matter of 
cultural difference in multicultural and plurinational times. As a part of this pro- 
cess, saya has transcended the local context of Afrobolivian communities and has 
become a national emblem of an Afrobolivianity that is no longer exclusively loca- 
ted in rural village contexts. The modifications of saya this entails are sometimes 
interpreted as leading to saya's meanings being diluted and its essence being lost — 
recall Francisco's fear that saya “will be lost” (“se va a perder”). 1 argue, however that 
rather than being “lost” or stripped of its meaning, saya has been creatively adjus- 
ted to new contexts: urban Afrobolivian lifeworlds, folkloric spaces of performance, 
as well as multicultural and plurinational opportunities at representation. What is 
more, saya has a profound emotional value for many Afrobolivians and thus, beyond 
being the object of strategic political maneuvering, I have argued that saya must 
be seen as the affective counterpart to formalized contexts of identity politics. 

Moving beyond saya, I have described efforts at cataloging Afrobolivian culture 
for various ends: academic publications, political lobbying and the elaboration of 
documents that purport to represent the ‘culture’ and lifestyles of recognized pue- 
blos. The efforts at cataloging Afrobolivian culture and representing it in codified 
form are important in many regards. First of all, they are a sign of the growing im- 
portance of direct state intervention in matters of culture. They also reflect the par- 
ticular perspective of the plurinational state vis-a-vis the question of how Bolivia's 
proceso de cambio is to be effectuated. As can be identified in the new Law of Educati- 
on the ‘cultural reaffirmation of the naciones y pueblos indígena originiario campesinos 
is represented as the decisive step in ‘transforming the economic and social struc- 
tures’ of the country. Privileging indigenous groups and el pueblo Afroboliviano as 
collective actors whose cultural reaffirmation, empowerment and representation 
lies at the core of the current political conjuncture makes it increasingly necessary 
to obtain clear-cut definitions of what a pueblo is and what ‘culture’ can and should 
be “reaffirmed.” During this process, Afrobolivian culture is conceptualized as a 
list of discrete elements that clearly mark the boundary of el pueblo Afroboliviano. 
This approach not only overshadows variation between different parts of the Afro- 
bolivian population, but also ignores the fact that many elements that are posited 
as specifically Afrobolivian are, in fact, fundamentally transcultural and of overar- 
ching importance in the Yungas. What is more, the efforts to compile and codify 
culture propagate a static view on culture, downplaying the processual nature of 
Afrobolivian cultural practice. 
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In this chapter, I have argued in favor of considering “culture' an increasingly 
important aspect of Afrobolivianity. I have based my argument on the central role 
of saya for representing Afrobolivianity and have also highlighted how the pluri- 
national state actively engages with Afrobolivians as a collective subject essentially 
defined by its cultural characteristics. This perspective is shared by many Afrob- 
olivian individuals — the shirt stating “soy cultura, no color” (fig. 16) being just one 
visual and very clear articulation of a broader narrative. However, as we have seen 
in chapter 6 and also throughout my discussion of what it means to be “Afro” in 
Cala Cala, this perspective is neither uncontested, nor can it explain Afroboliviani- 
ty exhaustively. In fact — and many approaches to Afrobolivianity tend to overlook 
this important aspect — it is a rather new perspective. It emerged in the 1980s and 
gained widespread acceptance mainly through the activities of what is often refer- 
red to as “el Movimiento Afro” — the Afrobolivian movement. Thus the articulation of 
Afrobolivianity as a matter of ‘cultural difference’ cannot be understood without re- 
ference to this heterogeneous movement. In the next chapter, I will therefore trace 
the historical roots of this movement in order to show that specific perspectives 
and conceptualizations that are often taken for granted nowadays only emerged 
through a contested process of political struggle. 


Chapter 8: “El Movimiento Afroboliviano” 
Cultural Revitalization, Citizenship and Development 


What is often simply referred to as “el Movimiento Afro(boliviano)” is in fact a hete- 
rogeneous conglomerate of organizations representing a wide range of activities 
and engaging with different political discourses. In this chapter, I will trace the 
emergence of the Movimiento Afro from efforts by a group of high school students 
to rescue the Afrobolivian dance saya in the Yungas town of Coroico up to the for- 
mation of various organizations that continue to shape Afrobolivian politics today. 
El Movimiento Afro emerged in a context that was marked by the logics of a Bolivi- 
an state that increasingly embraced multicultural politics and topics like cultural 
diversity and differentiated citizenship. At the same time, Afrobolivian activists al- 
so embraced discourses and ideas associated with the wider African Diaspora in 
the Americas, combining elements of indigenism (Niezen 2003) and multicultura- 
lism with ideas of “diasporic ancestrality” (Walsh and León 2006) and the global 
struggle against racism. I will show how the struggle for the survival and passing 
on of certain Afrobolivian cultural practices took on more political dimensions and 
ultimately crystallized into what has been called “el Movimiento Afro” in Bolivia. 

In order to get a first glimpse at the evolution of the Movimiento’s discursive and 
ideological foundations, it is instructive to analyze the logos of three Afrobolivian 
organizations that were founded in different periods of history (see fig. 19). The 
logo on the left belongs to MOCUSABOL, the Movimiento Cultural Saya Afrobolivia- 
na. MOCUSABOL is regarded as the first Afrobolivian organization in the country 
and was officially and legally established in 1998, although its roots date back to 
the late 1980s.’ Its name vividly exemplifies the thrust of mobilizations in the late 
1990s, highlighting culture and especially saya. It also uses the denomination Afro- 
boliviano, hinting at the efforts to establish this term as an alternative to negro/a. 


1 It is often difficult to establish an exact date of foundation for many of the organizations. 
Very often, the process of legally establishing an organization (obtener personeria juridica) ta- 
kes several years. If not otherwise noted, with “foundation” | refer to the moment when the 
members of an organization consider that it was established, not the date of official regis- 
tration. 
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The logo furthermore features the silhouette of Bolivias national borders combined 
with two black faces. When I asked the founding members how this logo came into 
existence, they told me that the graphic was designed in a time when the members 
of the organization referred to it as “Movimiento Negro” and that it was supposed to 
represent the fact that “there are blacks in Bolivia” (“También hay negros en Bolivia”). 
Later, the organization was officially established as Movimiento Cultural Saya Afrob- 
oliviana and became nationally known as “Movimiento Afro” though the initial logo 
was kept. MOCUSABOLS logo and name thus exemplify a first shift and its un- 
derlying contradictions: the terminological shift from negros to Afrobolivianos. They 
also hint at the importance of saya, as well as the central importance of positioning 
Afrobolivianos as part of the Bolivian nation. 


Figure 19: Logos of Afrobolivian organizations (courtesy of MOCUSABOL, Mauchi, Afro- 
cruz). 


M 0 G USAB 0 L Organizacion de AfroDescendientes 


The second logo belongs to Mauchi, an Afrobolivian organization founded in 
the city of Cochabamba around 2010. Mauchi's name refers to an Afrobolivian fu- 
neral rite considered to be the ‘most African of all Afrobolivian traditions and its 
logo uses what members describe as ‘African iconography” (“iconografia Africana”). 
Furthermore, it makes direct reference to the concept of Afrodescendientes. Mauchi 
represents another set of developments shaping Afrobolivian organization. There 
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is no reference to saya, but to another “cultural element’ associated with Afrobo- 
livians. It thus represents a move away from the focus on saya to include further 
aspects of Afrobolivian culture. It also replaces the denomination Afroboliviano with 
Afrodescendiente, hinting at the growing importance of transnational discourses on 
Afrodescendencia. Furthermore, it visually expresses a link to Africa and what Afro- 
bolivians regard as representative of 'African culture. It is important to note that 
Mauchi was founded in Cochabamba, whereas the first Afrobolivian organizations 
were based in La Paz. Throughout the years however, more and more Afrobolivians 
migrated beyond La Paz (the city closest to the Yungas geographically) and organi- 
zations were established in Cochabamba, Santa Cruz and Sucre. 

The third logo belongs to an organization founded in Santa Cruz in 2015. It 
carries a reference to Santa Cruz in its name “AfroCruz” and its logo, in addition to 
the Bolivian flag, also displays the white and green flag of Santa Cruz. It references 
relations to “lo Afro” through a depiction of Afro hairstyle and the red star that the 
designer of the logo explained to me as being a reference to “African internationa- 
lism” (“internacionalismo Afro”). It furthermore includes references to saya, depicting 
a drum (caja) and cuancha, the basic instruments of saya. Also very interesting is 
that it includes the image of a whip. In earlier performances of saya, the leader of 
the men would carry a whip, underscoring his authority over the dance troupe, an 
element of saya rarely found in performances nowadays. 

Conspicuously, none of the organizations I have introduced so far was founded 
in the Yungas, the region of Bolivia most strongly associated with Afrobolivians. In 
fact, the largest part of my discussion of the Movimiento Afro is centered in urban 
contexts. This is due to the fact that beyond the foundational moment in Coroico 
and the surrounding comunidades, Afrobolivian organizations are mostly an urban 
phenomenon. With the notable exception of Tocafia (see chapter 7), even today the- 
re is no explicitly Afrobolivian organization in the Yungas. However, the organiza- 
tional logics of urban Afrobolivians have been gaining ground in the Yungas, even 
though strong peasant unions (sindicatos) remain the principal institutions of poli- 
tical belonging and mobilization. What is more, and as I will show in this chapter, 
the emergence of the Movimiento Afro is inextricably linked to migration and thus 
concerns urban and rural Afrobolivians alike. In Cala Cala, the debates described in 
this chapter have also played only a limited role. Cala Caleños did frequently recall 
and mention two concrete events that I will address in this chapter: the gathering 
of Afrobolivians at the Governmental Palace in La Paz at the invitation of Vice Pre- 
sident Victor Hugo Cardenas in 1994 and the recording of saya by the Tambor Mayor 
project in 1998. They also mentioned that they sporadically participated in work- 
shops and that they were familiar with Jorge Medina because of his radio show. All 
those things remain isolated phenomena from their perspective, however. Cala Ca- 
leños have not been thouroughly mobilized according to the logics of the Movimiento 
Afro and their participation remains momentary and relatively volatile. This is also 
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why, in Cala Cala, a localized notion of what it means to be Afro largely prevails 
(see chapter 3) and the activities of the nationally active organizations are often 
perceived as only marginally important in the local context. As my discussion of a 
particular project in chapter 10 suggests, however, Cala Cala is increasingly drawn 
into the discursive spaces that the Movimiento Afro has created and confronted with 
images of Afrobolivianity established by decades of mobilization and debate. 


Rediscovering saya: Coroico, 1982 


When asking an Afrobolivian person to explain how the “Movimiento Afroboliviano” 
was founded and what it was all about, one is normally first told the story of the 
rediscovery of saya. Minor variations notwithstanding, there is a fairly standardi- 
zed narrative of the rediscovery of saya. The following paragraph is a condensed 
account of the many almost identical narratives that 1 have heard from countless 
Afrobolivians: 

“On 20 October 1982, for the first time in many years, the village of Coroico in 
Nor Yungas Province witnessed a public performance of saya, a uniquely Afroboli- 
vian dance. The performance was part of the fiesta patronal in honor of La Virgen de 
la Candelaria. It was staged by high school students, young people of around seven- 
teen years of age. As the saya dancers entered the village plaza, spectators admired 
the skills of the drummers, singers and dancers and marveled at the ‘exotic’ and 
uncommon appeal of the Afrobolivian rhythms and songs. They cheered the young 
musicians, encouraging them to keep playing. The whole village was thrilled by the 
sight of this ‘black tradition’ (tradición negra) in the space of public festive perfor- 
mance, since there had not been a similar performance in many years, leading to 
the assumption that saya — and with it the ‘culture’ of black people in Bolivia — had 
disappeared and was beyond recovery. The dance had not been performed by Afro- 
bolivians for decades and only persisted in the memories of people in the Yungas. 
Many older members of the Afrobolivian community reluctantly watched the per- 
formance from afar, afraid of mockery and distasteful comments by the non-black 
audience. Indeed, it was because of mockery and discrimination that they had stop- 
ped performing saya and valuing their culture in the first place. Only after a while 
and after witnessing the positive reactions the youngsters’ performance sparked 
among the spectators did they feel confident enough to approach the performance 
and express their joyfulness. At some point in the fiesta, some of the Afrobolivian 
villagers even joined in the singing, drumming and dancing, and the saya perfor- 
mance in Coroico on 20 October marks the moment saya was rediscovered and the 
beginning of its revitalization.” 

This narrative contains a lot of condensed information and also a number of 
key components that play an important role in shaping the narratives on culture, 
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history and political mobilization that circulate among Afrobolivians. First of all, 
it foregrounds the claim that saya had almost been lost in the years prior to the 
performance and that the loss' of saya corresponds to Afrobolivian culture more 
generally. This process is attributed to widespread discrimination against Afrob- 
olivians and their culture, which led an entire generation to seek integration by 
assimilating to the cultural mainstream in the Yungas and Bolivia more generally. 
Second, it emphasizes the pivotal role the younger generation played in the redis- 
covery of saya; against the will of the older generations, or at least despite their 
reservations against dancing saya, the students managed to stage a performance. 
Last, by framing the rediscovery of saya as the moment of inception of the “Movi- 
miento Afro” more generally, this narrative posits the centrality of ‘culture’ for the 
Movement and Afrobolivian identity and establishes saya's paramount importance 
for everything that follows. Whether the 20 October performance was indeed the 
first public saya performance in years is not entirely unquestioned. It is also un- 
clear — and this is an issue hotly debated among Afrobolivians — whether saya was 
indeed at the brink of disappearance or just not very frequently performed in pu- 
blic anymore. There are some sparse pieces of information that suggest that there 
had been other occasions, but none had the profound consequences the Coroico 
performance was able to generate (see below). This is why the 20 October perfor- 
mance has entered the Afrobolivian collective memory as the moment when the 
revitalization of their ‘culture’ began. 

After the success of the 1982 saya performance, the group repeated the perfor- 
mance for the same occasion in 1983. This time — as participant Julia Pinedo recalled 
in an interview — the performance had an even greater impact: 


“[In 1983] there was the ‘boom in town [in Coroico]. It was the sensation in town, 
la saya. And the very people from the comunidades, for example Tocaña [...] who 
didn’t want to know about dancing saya before. They danced indigenous dances 
in their fiesta patronal, they were dancing to other types of music of the indigenous 
people, but not their own. They heard the saya and they said: ‘Wow, who is playing 
saya? It can't be the kids from school. And then they threw themselves in. [...] And 
the next day, even more. All of them had come to see, they took the drums away 
from us [...] and they ended up playing”? 


2 “[1983] ya ha sido pues el Boom. En el pueblo. Ha sido la sensación en el pueblo, la saya. Ya la misma 
gente de las comunidades, por ejemplo Tocaña [...] que ya no querían saber de bailar saya, ellos bailaban 
en su fiesta patronal [...] bailes indígenas, estaban bailando otros tipos de música de los indígenas 
menos lo de ellos. [...] Ellos escucharon la saya y decían:¿Pucha quiénes son los que están golpeando 
saya? No creo que sean los chicos de colegio.’ Y se lanzan. [...] Al día siguiente ni hablar. Todos se habían 
venido a ver, nos han quitado los tambores [...] ellos terminaban tocando [...].” 
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People in the villages had been aware that a performance was planned even before 
the official entrada on 20 October and on the day of the fiesta, many had come to 
witness the performance and even join the group of dancers. As Julia put it, in 
1983 they witnessed a “boom” caused by saya, led by the high school class that she 
was part of, but already spreading to the rest of the Afrobolivian population in the 
comunidad of Tocaña; a population that had been abandoning customs considered 
Afrobolivian, as her statement about the residents of Tocaña dancing ‘indigenous 
dances' suggests. 

After that, many members of the high school class involved in the first per- 
formance migrated to the city of La Paz, as many young Afrobolivians do, in or- 
der to study at the university. In La Paz, they met only sporadically, keeping in 
touch mostly through their persistent link with their community of origin and less 
through formal gatherings in the urban environment. As many of the people stated, 
in spite of the success and the positive feedback of the saya performances, there 
were initially no efforts to dance saya in La Paz and it was only due to an outside 
interest that some of the 1982 dancers reunited around saya once more. Some years 
after their first performance, the dancers were approached with the idea of form- 
ing an Afrobolivian folklore ballet by a foreign dance instructor. Reluctant at first, 
they nevertheless decided to seize the opportunity and agreed to practice for saya 
performances. Initially, the plan was to stage an international tour that would take 
them to Spain — a plan that in the end did not materialize. As Fortunata Medina, 
an important figure in the early days of revitalization, recalls, they started with a 
very small group and were recruiting members one by one: 


“But what did we do? We went to Avenida Pérez Velasco [one of the most crowded 
streets traversing the center of La Paz] and looked for black people [gente negra] 
who wanted to join the group. Because it was only me, Julia and my brothers, no- 
body else. So we went, and given the shyness of our people, they didn’t want to. The 
majority didn't want to know about dancing saya. Every Sunday, we would stand 
there, at 4pm, and every black [negro] that passed by, we would talk to them about 


saya. And that's how we built it [the group]? 


Finding new members for the nascent organization proved difficult due to the re- 
luctance of many Afrobolivians to join a saya troupe. Besides finding more people 
to participate in the city of La Paz, the group also had to get in touch with people 
from the rural villages - mainly Tocaña - in order to be taught how to build the 


3 “¿Pero cuál era nuestro trabajo? Salir a la Pérez Velasco y buscar a gente negra que quiera incluirse 
al grupo. Porque era Julia y mis hermanos, nadie más. Salíamos y con la timidez que tenía nuestra 
gente, no quería. La mayoría no querían saber de bailar saya. Todos los domingos estábamos parados 
a las 4 de la tarde en la Pérez Velasco, todo negro que pasaba le hablábamos de la Saya y así fuimos 
formando.” 
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instruments (cajas), learn more lyrics, and master the drumming and dance moves. 
They raised money from the ranks of the few members to bring skilled individuals 
from Tocaña to La Paz and kept the rehearsals going for almost a year, waiting for 
the chance to perform in public. As they realized that the international tour they 
were promised was most likely not going to happen anytime soon, they decided to 
take matters in their own hands. Together with Vicente Gemio, a well-known saya 
composer from Tocaña and one of the specialists teaching the students in La Paz, 
they set out to perform yet again at the fiesta in Coroico on 20 October 1988. This 
date is today also represented as the date that the Movimiento Cultural Saya Afrobo- 
liviana (MOCUSABOL) was founded. The performance group in 1988 was composed 
of about fifteen residents of La Paz (the folkloric ballet) and some individuals from 
Tocaña who joined the saya on that occasion. 

A decisive encounter happened the following year. In 1989, the La Paz residents 
and the performers from Tocaña again danced together on 20 October and caught 
the attention of Fernando Cajías de la Vega, a renowned colonial historian and at 
that time newly appointed Prefect of the Departamento La Paz. Cajías was known to 
be a promoter of Bolivian cultural traditions' and offered the saya not only material 
support, but also gave them the opportunity to participate in a Prefectura-sponsored 
tour of the country. Saya was to be included as a tradición paceña' and presented 
alongside other dances and musical genres in different Bolivian cities including La 
Paz, Cochabamba, Sucre and Potosí. Fortunata very vividly described this time as 
a decisive shift: 


“And that is how it grows, the cultural movement, the saya Afroboliviana keeps 
growing, many people are losing fear, losing shyness, losing embarrassment. Be- 
cause many were embarrassed. If they dance they are going to hit them, if they 
dance, what will they say? So this fear was going away.* 


For her, the most important step was to get people to forget their doubts and re- 
servations about dancing saya — the doubts that made the older generations frown 
upon the first performance in 1982 and also became an obstacle to recruiting mem- 
bers for the first dance group. The official support, a first wave of media coverage 
and national and international interest sparked a process that eventually led to 
the formation of a more formally organized group. In the early years, there was a 
loosely connected group of saya performers composed of La Paz residents (among 
them the members of the original ballet folklórico) and individuals from Tocaña that 
would get together on special occasions but then dissolve quickly into their com- 
ponent parts. Most members describe the early stages of the group's development 


4 “Y asi es como crece, el movimiento cultural, la saya Afroboliviana va creciendo, mucha gente va perdi- 
endo el miedo, va perdiendo la timidez, va perdiendo la vergüenza, porque muchos tenían vergüenza 
de que si bailan nos pegan, si bailan, ¿qué nos dirán? Entonces ese miedo se ha ido perdiendo [...].” 
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less as a type of formal organization than as a way of getting together with peop- 
le that inhabited the same situation as fairly recent migrants from the Yungas to 
La Paz and could provide support and a certain degree of assistance in times of 
economic hardship. Besides this function as a vehicle for group cohesion and an 
informal network for Afrobolivian migrants, saya soon became a vehicle for two 
related goals. 


Visibilizing the community (“Visibilizar la comunidad”) 


According to the founding members, there were two main goals in the early days 
of the organization besides efforts to unite Afrobolivians and ‘make them identi- 
fy with their culture’ by promoting positive images of blackness (cf. Templeman 
1998). First, what they refer to as “visibilization,” i.e. the creation of a conscious- 
ness among Bolivians that there are Afrobolivians in the country and second to 
(re-)claim ownership of the term saya and the music and dance associated with it 
(see next sub-chapter). 

Most people explain the ‘invisibility’ of Afrobolivians with reference to situ- 
ations where it is clearly their visibly different physical appearance that sparks 
the curiosity of their counterparts. As individuals, Afrobolivians are highly ‘visi- 
ble’; many of them are repeatedly confronted with situations where other Bolivians 
question their country of origin, expressing the opinion that “in Bolivia there are 
no black people” and that they must be from Brazil, the Caribbean Islands or from 
Colombia. The ‘invisibility’ that they refer to is that of a recognizable Afrobolivian 
collective that they could be considered as part of. When they state that they are 
“(made) invisible (invisibilizado)” what they mean is that most Bolivians have no 
knowledge concerning the historical or contemporary presence of Afrobolivians in 
the country and thus do not consider them part of the country. Occasionally — most 
commonly in the context of the late 1980s/early 1990s saya performances — they also 
collectively experienced the ignorance of many Bolivians when it came to Afroboli- 
vians. As Julia remembered, during one of their performances, people approached 
the dancers in order to verify that their faces where not painted and that they were 
in fact “real black people”: 


“Because when we arrived for example in Sucre, many did not believe that we were 
Bolivians. They said we were from Brazil, that we were from Peru, but not Boli- 
vians. [People said things] like ‘But where? In what book are you? You cannot be 
found in any book. Where are you? How come you are so abandoned? | don't be- 
lieve that you are Bolivians!’ They didn't want to believe us. A child, for example, in 
Sucre [...] said: Mami, Mami’ he says, ‘Mami, they are not painted after all, they are 
for real!’ Imagine this! And we started laughing, right? We found it a little funny, 
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but afterwards | started thinking how [widespread] the ignorance is, our own peo- 
ple didn't know that we existed here in Bolivia”? 


As a reaction to situations like these, the members of the first saya ensembles felt 
the urge to make the presence of Afrobolivians known across the different regions 
of the country. The strategy to achieve this would be saya. Through performances in 
different cities and locales (festivals, bars, nightclubs) and media coverage, Afrobo- 
livians spread their messages throughout the country. In the early 1990s, the group 
also recorded its first CD of sayas and established a more stable media presence, 
especially in La Paz. In 1994, Afrobolivians performed saya at the Governmental 
Palace in La Paz at the invitation of Vice President Victor Hugo Cardenas, an event 
that was publicized nationally and put Afrobolivian saya on the map throughout the 
country. One particular saya was performed that day and its lyrics made specific 
reference to the special occasion: 


“Mister vice president 

We appear before you 

The blacks [los negros] of Bolivia 
Asking for recognition”® 


The group, made up of people from different communities in the Yungas, as well as 
Afrobolivian migrants living in the city of La Paz, performed several sayas. Accord- 
ing to Roberto from the community of Cala Cala, this was one of the first times 
he had personally met many of his fellow Afrobolivians from other communities. 
He recounted that moment very vividly, emphasizing the importance for the crea- 
tion of a feeling of belonging to an Afrobolivian community extending across the 
whole country and not limited to his small rural community in the Yungas and the 
immediate neighboring communities. For him, performing saya that day meant 
experiencing “unity” and a shared sense of identity. Saya played a pivotal role in all 
this. As he put it: “Todo era uno.” The word “todo,” as he explained to me, hides a va- 
riety of differences between the participants he encountered that day. Among those 
are stylistic differences concerning the drum patterns, the clothing and the lyrics 
associated with the dance, but also the participants’ different regional backgrounds 
and the different realities of rural and urban Afrobolivians. However, none of this 


5 “Porque cuando llegamos por ejemplo a Sucre muchos no lo creían que éramos Bolivianos. Decian 
éramos del Brasil, que éramos del Perú pero menos Bolivianos. O sea ¿Pero dónde? ¿En qué libro es- 
tán? No se los ve en ningún libro! ¿Dónde están? ¿Cómo es que los tienen tan abandonados? No creo 
que sean Bolivianos. No nos querían creer. Una, un niño por ejemplo en Sucre, [...] dice Mami, mami le 
dice [...] Mami, no han sido pintados, habían sido de verdad.’ Imagínate, ¿no? [...] Y nos hemos puesto a 
reír, ¿no? Un poco nos causó gracia pero después yo me puesto a pensar cómo es la ignorancia, nuestra 
misma gente no sabían que nosotros existimos acá en Bolivia.” 

6 “Señor Vicepresidente/ Nos hacemos presentes] Los negros de Bolivia/ Pidiendo el reconocimiento.” 
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was important in that specific moment, he said. Roberto was not the only interlo- 
cutor stressing the importance of that day in 1994, even though other memories of 
that moment highlight different dimensions of the invitation to the Palacio de Go- 
bierno. Unlike Roberto, who emphasized the personal importance of the event for 
his interpretation of belonging to a broader community, Julia Pinedo and Mónica 
Rey, two longstanding members of MOCUSABOL and the latter now a member of 
the MAS administration, cited the events as a milestone in political terms, more 
specifically in terms of political visibility and official recognition. The symbolic va- 
lue of having been received by the second most important man in the state — and 
the ‘visibility’ gained through this - was of great significance. What is more, the 
lyrics of the saya performed that day foreshadowed the importance that discourses 
on ‘recognition would have for later activism. 

In a certain sense, the 1994 performance of saya for the vice president was a 
turning point for Afrobolivian activism. The invitation to perform for a national 
audience in a symbolic space such as the Governmental Palace is interpreted as an 
important step in terms of the above-mentioned goal of gaining greater visibility. 
From that follows the related goal of not only being visible, but being recognized 
as a culturally distinctive collective. The official invitation by a high representa- 
tive of the government foreshadowed the political opportunities that would arise 
as a consequence of a rapidly changing political climate in Bolivia. Similar to the 
continent’s other countries, Bolivia embarked on a path to multicultural reforms, 
shaping state politics regarding ‘cultural minorities’ and social movements’ efforts 
until today. This shift also fundamentally influenced the political positions of Afro- 
bolivian activists in the years to come and in this sense, the period around the 
events of 1994 can be seen as both a time of the first important achievements of 
Afrobolivian activism as well as the starting point for Afrobolivian identity politics 
under regimes of neoliberal multiculturalism. 

Yet it is important to stress the singularity of this event in two different re- 
spects. First, the reception by a representative of the state as important as the vice 
president was a unique occasion not to repeat itself for many years to come; second, 
the Afrobolivian community’ appearing before the second most prominent man of 
the state was not a community in the sense of a group of people with strong and 
ongoing ties. The staging of the saya performance that day was an exceptional effort 
coordinated by urban activists, uniting representatives from communities from all 
over the Yungas, something rarely — if ever - naturally occurring in a comparable 
fashion. Both the state's attentiveness and the make-up of the Afrobolivian com- 
munity’ presenting itself in the eyes of the state and society were singularities. 
The focus on rather spectacular events such as those described above in the foun- 
dational narrative and activist discourse overshadows constant tensions between 
different Afrobolivian communities concerning questions of legitimate represen- 
tation and the overall effectiveness of the urban organizations’ actions. 
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With and through saya, Afrobolivians presented themselves before the eyes of 
the nation, or as Sara Busdiecker (2007:165) has put it, they “perform[ed] blackness 
into the nation.” Saya was not only the main vehicle for making the community 
visible, it was at the same time the most effective tool for spreading more elaborate 
movement messages that went well beyond the basic “we are here too” motive. The 
topics included propagating a more positive image of blackness to black and non- 
black people alike, encouraging the positive identification of black people with the 
identity ‘Afroboliviano,” de-racializing notions of blackness and emphasizing black 
cultural expression in Bolivia, and presenting certain traits of Afrobolivian lifestyles 
to the audience (see also: Rey 1998; Templeman 1998). 

Intimately linked to both the efforts to re-create saya as a cultural practice and 
the mission to make Afrobolivian culture visible to a broader audience was the re- 
claiming of cultural ownership of Afrobolivians in relation to saya. Before turning 
to the implications of multicultural state politics for Afrobolivian identity politics 
and collective organizing, I want to briefly sketch this dimension of the early strug- 
gles, since it plays a vital role in how the whole political discourse of that time was 
shaped. 


Reclaiming saya: authenticity, ownership, appropriation 


The struggle to ‘reclaim saya as an Afrobolivian tradition has been dealt with exten- 
sively: several papers address this issue and stress the paramount importance of 
questions of ownership and representation (of self and other) in the wider context 
of Bolivian musical tradition and festive culture (Céspedes 1993; Pérez Inofuentes 
2010; Revilla Orias 2013b; Rocha Torrez 2007; Rossbach de Olmos 2007; see also 
chapter 6 in Busdiecker 2007). 

At the heart of the debate on authenticity and ownership of saya lies the ap- 
propriation of the term saya by mainstream Bolivian folklore, mainly by the well- 
known and internationally recognized group Los Kjarkas. Starting in the late 1980s, 
the Cochabamba-based group — already established as one of the most important 
representatives of Bolivian folk music — released a number of songs denominated 
as ‘sayas. The ‘sayas’ of Los Kjarkas and other groups are related to a dance genre 
called Caporales. The caporal is a figure in Afrobolivian saya representing the slave 
overseer and is commonly impersonated by an experienced member of the group 
guiding the other dancers with a whip and bells around his feet that mark the 
pace of the performance. Based on this figure from the saya, as well as inspired 
by the dances “Tundiqui” and “Los Negritos,” urban folklorists in La Paz created a 
dance called Caporales that soon became popular with the urban middle and upper 
classes and has become an integral part of the ‘traditional Bolivian dances’ roster 
ever since. Not only did the creators and performers of Caporales appropriate parts 
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of the saya, and a certain terminology, they also — through their lyrics — created 
the impression that this musical genre was ‘traditional’ black music from Bolivia, 
the rhythm of the morenos' from the Yungas of La Paz. Being of indigenous and 
mestizo background, Los Kjarkas claimed to represent Bolivias Afrobolivian musical 
tradition. The lyrics of the song “El ritmo negro,” for example, read: 


The black rhythm of the heart, the black rhythm 

Saya, Bolivian Saya, Saya of the Yungas 

Moreno Flavor 

How the hips are moving to the black rhythm. You can feel fire in the blood, the 
fire of the morenos 

From the Yungas of Bolivia, comes the saya, Afrobolivian Music 

Moreno Flavor 

Let's dance saya, the black rhythm, may the party of the morenos never end 

Let's dance Bolivian saya.” 


Most Afrobolivians argued that the music of Los Kjarkas did not represent Afrobo- 
livian musical tradition and they strongly opposed the fact that the group spoke 
of saya when performing these songs. Afrobolivians felt that not only were they 
marginalized in official historiography, ignored in school textbooks and official 
representations of the nation’s population, and were thus largely ‘invisible’ to the 
rest of the population; now their ‘culture’ was being taken away by others, their 
music manipulated by non-Afrobolivians and presented as authentic. It is indeed 
ironic that the debate around ownership, authenticity and the appropriation of 
Afrobolivian culture by outsiders circles around a dance that is based on the figure 
of the slave overseer. As an intermediary between slaves and masters, often him- 
self a black man and former slave, the caporal is often seen as the most despicable 
representative of the oppressive system. And now this figure was at the core of yet 
another scheme stripping Afrobolivians of their ‘rights’ to culture and their oppor- 
tunities for self-representation. Afrobolivians opposed these tendencies with a saya 
of their own (composed in 1995, see Templeman 1998), stating: 


After 500 years 

You will not exchange 

The beautiful rhythm of saya 
With the rhythm of the Caporal 


7 “El ritmo negro del corazón, el ritmo negro./ Saya boliviana Saya, Saya de los Yungas./ Sabor moreno./ 
Como mueven las caderas, al ritmo negro. Se siente fuego en la sangre, fuego en los morenos./ De los 
Yungas de Bolivia, viene la Saya, música Afroboliviana, Afroboliviana./ Sabor moreno./ Vamos a bailar 
la Saya, el ritmo negro, que no se acabe la fiesta de los morenos./ Vamos a bailar la Saya Boliviana!” 
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The Kjarkas are confusing 
Saya and Caporal 

What you are hearing now 
is original saya? 


Through their music and its lyrics, Afrobolivians made claims to authorship and 
ownership of saya, denying the indigenous/mestizo folklore industry access to 
their “culture” At the same time, Afrobolivians also demanded that their views 
and opinions be taken into consideration when it came to the representation of 
slavery and Afrobolivianity in Bolivian folklore and popular culture more generally. 
Images of Afrobolivianity and representations of slaves circulate in the dance Tun- 
diqui/Negritos, as well as in the well-known Morenada and the already mentioned 
Caporales. What all these dances have in common is the fact that they express 
the views of “others' (indigenous, mestizo) on Afrobolivians and their history. With 
the revitalization of saya and the public performance of the dance, Afrobolivians 
aspired to present themselves and their view on blackness, as opposed to being 
(mis)represented by others or obviated completely (cf. Rossbach de Olmos 2007). 

Recently, Afrobolivian organizations have focused their critique primarily on 
the dance Tundiqui (occasionally also referred to as “Los Negritos”). This dance is 
performed by non-Afrobolivians in blackface — painting their faces with black shoe 
polish — and depicts enchained slaves being whipped by their masters (Sigl and 
Mendoza Salazar 2012:190). Afrobolivians consider the stereotyped depiction of 
slaves in the dance highly racist and have filed an official complaint with the Comité 
Nacional contra el Racismo y toda forma de Discriminación, an institution established by 
Law 045 (“Ley 045 Contra el Racismo y Toda forma de Discriminación”). Although in 2014 
the Comité issued a resolution condemning the racist content of the dance, various 
fraternities still publicly perform Tundiqui in La Paz, El Alto and also in the famous 
Oruro Carnival. The Tundiqui case not only serves as a vivid example of the con- 
tinuing presence of racialized stereotypes that circulate in Bolivian folklore with 
regard to Afrobolivians, but also clearly demonstrates the limited capacity of the 
anti-discrimination law. Year after year, Afrobolivian organizations decry the racist 
depictions of what they consider their ancestors, referring to the anti-discrimina- 
tion law in general and to the resolution on Tundiqui in particular. Yet the public 
performances of the dance continue and as far as I am aware, there have been no 
further attempts to settle the matter legally. 


8 “Después de 500 años/ No me vayas a cambiar] El bello ritmo de Saya/ Con ritmo de Caporal./ Los 
Kjarkas están confundiendo/ La Saya y el caporal./ Lo que ahora están escuchando] Es Saya original.” 
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Migration, discrimination and the struggle to consolidate the movimiento 


As many of the early members repeatedly stated, keeping the group afloat and 
preventing it from dissolving was a constant struggle. Not only did they lack the 
economic resources to finance the group's basic needs, they also lacked a stable 
meeting place and access to communication that would have been necessary to 
coordinate the members that were dispersed all over the city of La Paz. What is 
more, many male members of the group did not immediately manage to find stable 
jobs in the city. This was mostly due to their lack of formal education, paired with 
a racist urban work environment and the severe economic crisis that Bolivia had to 
endure throughout the 1980s and early 1990s. This meant that they repeatedly had 
to return to their communities in the Yungas, especially during harvest seasons, to 
provide for their families’ survival and they were often absent from La Paz for long 
periods of time. The women, on the other hand, fared better in the urban work 
environment. Many found jobs as domestic workers, secretaries or shop clerks, 
thus becoming the economic pillar of their urban households and more strongly 
integrated into the urban environment. This economic situation in part explains 
the prevalence of female leadership in the early years of the group's existence, but 
also its ever volatile status, teetering on the rim of dissolution. Nevertheless, the 
group made great efforts to become more formally organized: 


“We started to work on our statutes, legal credentials [...] and we went on to do 
more work, right? Working in a more orderly fashion, so that people know, under- 
stand. And through saya we have achieved many things, we have achieved visibility 
for the Afrobolivian people. Because we were very lost, very hidden, without his- 
tory, without news [coverage], so we started to define what we had to do, right? In 
terms of respect and everything. They started in the [government] offices, to open 
doors, to recognize us as Bolivians.”” 


The members set out to define more specific goals, developed formal statutes and 
started interacting with NGOs and certain state institutions, referred to as “offices” 
in the statement above. As I mentioned earlier, starting in the late 1980s and in- 
tensifying in the 1990s, Bolivia went through a process of economic restructuring 
and multicultural reforms (including decentralization), a conjuncture for which 
Charles Hale has coined the term “neoliberal multiculturalism’ (Hale 2005). For 


9 “Empezamos ya a trabajar en nuestro estatuto, personería jurídica [...] y fuimos haciendo ya trabajos, 
¿no? Un trabajo más ordenado donde la gente sepa, entienda y mediante la Saya hemos conseguido 
muchas cosas, hemos conseguido, la visibilidad del pueblo Afroboliviano en Bolivia. Porque estábamos 
muy perdidos, muy escondidos, sin historia, sin noticias, entonces empezamos a marcar lo que tiene 
que ser, ¿no? Lo que debe ser el respeto y todo. Ya empezaron en las oficinas, abrieron las puertas, a 
reconocernos como Bolivianos.” 
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Afrobolivians this meant that they were presented with a number of opportunities 
to interact with state institutions and transnational NGOs that set out to foster the 
participation of ethnic and cultural minorities in the newly proclaimed multiethnic 
society (Bolivian Constitution of 1994). This political climate helped to stabilize the 
Movimiento and opened up new horizons for its organizational development. Very 
importantly, in 1998 the Cochabamba-based Centro Pedagógico Simón I. Patiño orga- 
nized and funded the work of a team of researchers, as well as a series of meetings 
and events with the Afrobolivian population. As a result, the center published “El 
Tambor Mayor,” a book with an audio CD including the documentation of Afrobo- 
livian musical traditions and a summary of available information on the history of 
the communities and the recuperation of saya. The book also included first hand 
testimonies of Afrobolivian villagers on culture and history and up to this day ser- 
ves as an important reference in academic publications and activist discourse alike. 
But “El Tambor Mayor” was important beyond its quality as a documentary source 
and academic reference. The efforts to compile the information that the book is 
based on led a team of researchers (including movement member Monica Rey) to 
various communities and many people I spoke to affirmed that it was in the context 
of those efforts that they became more deeply involved with the organized move- 
ment and the revitalization of Afrobolivian culture more generally. Additionally, 
various Afrobolivian communities from the Yungas participated in a meeting and 
music festival sponsored by Fundación Patiño and the Catholic Church in Coripata 
(Festival Luz Mila Patino and the I. Encuentro de comunidades negras), strengthening the 
ties between dispersed parts of the population and spreading the idea of cultural 
revival beyond La Paz and Coroico/Tocaña. 

Also in 1998, the urban-based movement managed to become a legally estab- 
lished organization by obtaining Personeria Juridica under the name of “Movimiento 
Cultural Saya Afroboliviana” (MOCUSABOL). It is interesting to note that the group 
had started out as “Movimiento Cultural Grupo Afro-Boliviano” in the late 1980s, but 
changed its name to “Movimiento Negro” in 1995 (Templeman 1998:435). However, 
in 1998, the name that was officially registered — and is still in use today — was 
MOCUSABOL, abstaining from the term negro and emphasizing “lo cultural” and 
the ever-present saya. The following years would become decisive in shaping the 
orientation of the movement and formalizing the political mobilization of Afrob- 
olivians beyond the realm of saya. Before I turn to shifts in political orientations, 
however, there are some aspects concerning the foundational narrative that deserve 
further attention. 
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Contextualizing and decentering the foundational narrative 


The basic narrative reproduced above has been advanced especially by members of 
the Coroico/Tocaña faction within the Afrobolivian community and has been pro- 
pagated through a variety of means. Most prominently, Mónica Rey and Fortunata 
Medina, members of the high school class that performed saya in 1982, have beco- 
me important spokespersons and representatives for Afrobolivians in general and 
for the propagation of this particular narrative more specifically. Both from To- 
caña, their views contrast significantly with those from other comunidades in the 
rest of the Yungas, but nevertheless have become the main reference for everyone 
interested in the Afrobolivian community (scholars, activists, politicians and na- 
tional/international media). Rey wrote her undergraduate thesis (1998) about the 
meanings and uses of saya in the Afrobolivian community and has been interview- 
ed extensively by the media on questions of the history of the movement. As one 
of the first written sources on the emerging Afrobolivian mobilization, it has al- 
so been widely cited in a variety of later sources. She was also part of the Centro 
Pedagógico Simon I. Patiño team that produced the first recordings of sayas and pu- 
blished “El Tambor Mayor” in 1998. The sayas recorded there are almost exclusively 
from the community of Tocaña, the small village near Coroico that has become 
the emblematic community of Afrobolivians in Bolivia. Furthermore, Mónica Rey 
counted on the support of Fernando Cajías, who organized and sponsored most of 
the early saya performances. She served as President of MOCUSABOL and was one 
of the founders of CONAFRO, the first Afrobolivian organization with explicitly 
national aspirations. In 2015, she was elected Diputada Supranacional for the ruling 
Movimiento al Socialismo and remains one of the most visible and prominent repre- 
sentatives of the Afrobolivian community. Fortunata Medina, for her part, besides 
actively contributing to the foundation of MOCUSABOL, also spoke international- 
ly about her experiences with the movement and appeared, for example, in a 1998 
conference on blackness in America and the Caribbean that lead to the publication 
of the seminal edited volume by Whitten and Torres (1998). She moved away from 
La Paz and is as of 2017 one of the leading figures of the Afrobolivian community 
in Santa Cruz and also closely related to CONAFRO. Both Medina and Rey are wi- 
thout any doubt key figures in the Afrobolivian community and widely respected 
for their years-long dedication to the cause of the Afrobolivian people. To me, their 
dedication and ongoing efforts are beyond question. Yet their prominent positions 
and privileged access to disseminate their version of the story lead to a simplifica- 
tion of the various nuances that can be found and whose importance is put forth 
by other scholars and activists that do not enjoy such extensive and long-lasting 
coverage. 

In most of the testimonies I collected from activists in La Paz, Cochabamba and 
Santa Cruz, the basic pillars of the foundational narrative remain relatively stable 
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across the different testimonies. Yet there are certain variations that deserve fur- 
ther attention in order to contextualize what has become “common sense' among 
many Afrobolivians when it comes to imagining their political history and the ‘revi- 
val’ or ‘salvation of their culture more generally. First of all, there are various voices 
that stress the importance of not overlooking specific earlier performances of saya 
in ‘public spaces’ and more generally the many clues — both in written sources and 
oral histories — of the continuous importance of saya within the different Afrobo- 
livian communities. Martín Ballivián (2014) not only cites evidence of a public saya 
performance in La Paz in the 1950s but also forcefully argues for a reconsideration 
of the narrative of loss and oblivion so common among Afrobolivians. He states 
that saya has played a major role in festive contexts, as a carrier of Afrobolivian 
oral history and in community organizing since at least the early 20% century and 
denies tales of its imminent disappearance in the 1960s and 1970s that have beco- 
me crucial for the construction of the activist discourse. He goes on to mention 
the testimony of a well-known composer of Afrobolivian sayas, stating that he had 
composed a new saya specifically for a festival held in Coroico in 1977, five years be- 
fore the alleged salvation of saya from oblivion. The same information is mentioned 
in Robert Templemar’s (1998) account of saya’s ‘revival’ in the 1980s. 

Ballivian’s (2014) description partly resonates with some testimonies I collected 
in Cala Cala where people have active memory of saya performances and do stress 
the continuous importance of saya while at the same time acknowledging the effect 
the activities of the urban organizations had on their practice and understanding 
of saya in the 1980s. Roberto told me that as far as he remembered from his child- 
hood in the 1970s and early 1980s and from what he learned from his relatives, the 
people of Cala Cala performed saya on special occasions such as the annual fiesta 
in Cala Cala or neighboring Dorado Chico, or at weddings among the Afrobolivian 
population. Cala Cala always had its own drums (cajas) that were kept and taken 
care of by the community. He went on to describe how in the mid-1990s a group 
of Afrobolivians from Coroico/La Paz, alongside historians and musicologists and 
funded by Fundación Patiño arrived in the village to record sayas from Cala Cala. 
Indeed, this led to an increasing interest in saya in Cala Cala, but it seems exagge- 
rated to suggest that saya was on the brink of disappearance within the community. 
I have been told similar stories in other villages, especially the Sud Yungas village of 
Chicaloma, another well-known Afrobolivian community (on Chicaloma see: Kent 
2001; Léons 1972; Sturtevant 2013). 

Besides critically examining the assertions of saya's imminent disappearance, it 
is also important to note that the above-mentioned narrative apparently understa- 
tes the active participation of people who are not from Tocaña but who also played 
a major role in the foundation of MOCUSABOL. Again, it is especially Chicalo- 
ma — a village in Sud Yungas and the self-proclaimed “cradle of traditional saya” 
(cuna de la saya tradicional”) — that seems to have played a much bigger role than 
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the Coroico-centered narrative admits. Chicaloma also plays an important role in 
the ongoing discussions about the specificities of saya performances and certain 
aesthetic features related to the dance. 


The pitfalls of folklorization and the shift “from performance to politics” 


The focus on saya in early mobilizations also had its pitfalls. Afrobolivians were 
quickly reduced to saya and their skillful dancing, and the movement’s early focus 
on saya ended up overshadowing other aspects of the Afrobolivian experience. As 
a consequence of focusing on saya and participating mainly in events that relied 
on this cultural expression, Afrobolivian identity and culture became folklorized 
and were often reduced to saya alone. This led to a tendency that Lioba Rossbach 
de Olmos (2011) has called “patrimomialización.” With that term she refers to ten- 
dencies to recognize Afrobolivian cultural expressions alongside other folklorized 
traditions as ‘cultural patrimony’ without granting Afrobolivians further territo- 
rial, political or economic rights. She juxtaposes the Bolivian case with the situa- 
tions in Colombia (where an ethnicization of blackness prevails) and Cuba (where 
she speaks of racialization). Formally, this juxtaposition is not tenable as of 2009 
when the Bolivian Constitution granted Afrobolivians the same rights (including 
the right to territory) as indigenous peoples, wherever appropriate (“en todo lo que 
corresponda”). Furthermore, and with my remarks on race in Bolivia in mind, it is 
problematic to analyze the Bolivian case without reference to racialization. In many 
regards, however, Rossbach de Olmos’ description is still quite accurate even today. 
Reviewing the national laws and decrees (as well as departmental and municipal 
decrees) concerning Afrobolivians that have been passed in the last decade, it be- 
comes obvious that most of these bills have to do with saya and the recognition 
of Afrobolivian ‘patrimony’ more generally. Most prominently, Laws 138 and 200 
recognize saya as “Historical-Cultural and Immaterial Patrimony of the state” and 
declare 23 September the “Día Nacional del Pueblo y la Cultura Afroboliviana”.’° Even 
though many Afrobolivian organizations struggled for the passing of these laws 
and most people I spoke to regard them as important milestones for the Afrobo- 
livian population, most of my interlocutors were keenly aware of the limitations 
this kind of recognition entails. Harsh critiques of folklorization abound among 
Afrobolivians and the tendency to see them (and their culture) as merely national 
patrimony, were voiced in numerous instances. A fairly explicit hint at the overall 
problem can be found in a statement by an Afrobolivian activist cited in a news- 
paper article on a CONAFRO congress in 2012. Giving his opinion on matters of 
justice and discrimination, Edgar Vazquez, a CONAFRO member and Afrobolivian 


10 www.gacetaoficialdebolivia.gob.bo [24/09/2018]. 
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activist, called attention to the fact that Afrobolivian women are stereotyped in 
a variety of ways: they are racialized, sexualized and treated as objects, but also 
reduced to their potential ability in saya dancing: 


“I manifest that Afrobolivian women are seen as objects for being physically well 
endowed. Furthermore, | comment that many associate them with Afrobolivian 
dance because they are from the Yungas. ‘She must know how to dance saya,’ they 


s ay." 


Besides providing a gendered perspective on discrimination, he clearly also sees 
the firm association of Afrobolivians with saya as a problem. The article continues: 


“They do not see the Afrobolivian woman because of her capacity and her knowl- 
edge, but from a folkloric point of view. That is also a discriminatory act. It is fine, 
we have our culture, we respect it very much, but what we want is for people not 


only to see us as a culture, but as persons.”? 


Besides decrying the objectification of black women - a discriminatory practice 
most Afrobolivians I spoke to explain in terms of a deeply rooted racism in Boli- 
vian society - Vazquez points out the folklorization of Afrobolivians and the fact 
that they are not seen as individuals or valued for their capacities and knowledge 
(“capacidades y conocimientos”). 

To counteract the tendencies of folklorization, Afrobolivian organizations sear- 
ched for opportunities to widen the scope of their activities and discourses. In the 
late 1990s, according to many of my interlocutors, the activities of MOCUSABOL 
started to become ‘political.’ The first generation of leaders — the saya generation — 
had been gradually stepping away from the organization. For example, Fortunata 
Medina moved to Santa Cruz where she would become a key figure in the mobili- 
zation of the ever-growing Afrobolivian population in Bolivia's lowland boomtown 
and Julia Pinedo left the organization to focus on her professional career. Despi- 
te these developments, MOCUSABOL remained the center of Afrobolivian cultural 
and political activism and by far the biggest and most important group. Its lea- 
dership was taken on by Jorge Medina, who pressured the group to become more 
‘politically’ active and transcend the focus on dancing saya. Many of the people I 
interviewed associate two things with Medina: “talleres” and “política.” 

As Julia remembers: 


11 “Manifestó que las mujeres afro son vistas como objetos por ser bien dotadas corporalmente. Asimismo, 
comentó que muchos las asocian con la danza afroboliviana por proceder de los Yungas. ‘Debe saber 
bailar saya, dicen.” (El Cambio 2012) 

12 “No vena la mujer afro por su capacidad y sus conocimientos, sino desde el punto de vista folklórico. 
Este hecho también es un acto discriminatorio. Está bien, tenemos nuestra cultura, la respetamos 
muchísimo, pero lo que queremos es que no sólo nos vean como cultura, sino como personas.” (El Cambio 
2012) 
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“So he Jorge Medina] takes it up and rebuilds it. But he starts working very little in 
culture. He starts working more in the identification of the pueblo afro but it was 
not easy to convince the people that we needed to go further, that we couldn't 
just keep on dancing. So Jorge decides to give workshops, mixing always culture 
with our history. He starts rescuing and he starts giving workshops to tell us a little 
bit about our history because we also didn't know what our history was. He tells 
them and just then, gender equality and all that is en vogue. So he starts working 
with that and he starts entering institutions and he doesn't do it so much focused 
on culture, but he does it politically. He entered through culture and afterwards 
identity, history and all that and he ends up doing what he is now, he isa member 
of parliament thanks to what the saya began to work on, right?” 


The workshops he organized were mainly concerned with two related topics: his- 
tory and identity/identification. Medina's line of argument and subsequent strat- 
egy parted from the experience he and other leaders had had in the early years of 
mobilization: many Afrobolivians did not identify as such and this lack of iden- 
tification made mobilizing an Afrobolivian constituency very difficult. Secondly, 
Medina and others adopted a critical stance towards the achievements of the cul- 
tural movement based on performing saya. They argued that performing saya had 
made Afrobolivians visible as part of the country and had proven to be an effective 
means of conveying the messages concerning ownership of saya to the public. At 
the same time, however, the focus on dancing and performance had contributed to 
the stereotyping of Afrobolivians as mere dancers and entertainers, reducing their 
organization to the status of a dance troupe. 


“Oh no! The little blacks, the dancers, the ones of the saya. We were the saya 
dancers. That's how people knew us, as the saya dancers. They saw a black person 
and said: ‘Ah, the saya dancers, the musicians, the dancers!’ So we didn’t want 
that. So in MOCUSABOL | told them: ‘People, we have to start thinking politically,’ 


But there was no interest. People were too involved in the cultural part”* 


13 “Entonces el lo retoma eso y lo vuelve a armar. Pero él empieza trabajar muy poco tiempo en lo que 
es lo cultural. Él empieza más a trabajar en lo que era identificación del pueblo afro pero no era fácil 
convencerlos a mi gente que deberíamos ir más allá, que no podáamos quedar solamente bailando. 
Entonces Jorge decide dar talleres, mezclando siempre lo cultural con lo que era nuestra historia. Em- 
pieza rescatar y empieza a dar talleres para contarnos un poco que es nuestra historia porque tampoco 
sabíamos lo que era nuestra historia. Les cuenta y también justo se pone de moda la equidad de género, 
todo esto. Él empieza trabajar con todo esto y empieza meterse a instituciones y ya no lo hace esto tan 
cultural, sino ya lo hace algo político. Él ha entrado por lo cultural y después ya identidad, historia 
y todo eso y termina haciendo lo que es el ahora, que es diputado gracias a lo que la Saya empieza a 
trabajar, ¿no?” 

14 “Ah no! Los negritos, los bailarines, los de Saya, éramos los bailadores de Saya. Asi nos conocía la gente, 
como los bailadores de Saya. Veían a un negro y decían: Ah, los bailadores de Saya, los músicos, los 
bailadores. Entonces no queríamos eso. Entonces en el MOCUSABOL les digo: Chicos, tenemos que 
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In Medinas view, it was a result of that situation that MOCUSABOL had not been 
able to achieve any significant improvements for the Afrobolivian population. He 
thus proposed a twofold strategy. Internally, he sought to strengthen the organi- 
zation by organizing workshops concerned with Afrobolivian identity and history, 
raising the consciousness of topics such as discrimination, social rights and equa- 
lity of opportunities among the Afrobolivian population. In addition to that, he ap- 
proached state institutions in order to obtain funding and lobby for Afrobolivian 
interests so that they would be on the agendas of ministries and development agen- 
cies. His emphasis on ‘politics’ as opposed to ‘culture’ eventually led to the creation 
of CADIC (Centro Afroboliviano para el Dessarrollo Integral y Comunitario) in 2006, con- 
sidered to be the political branch of MOCUSABOL by most Afrobolivians. Through 
CADIC, Medina sought to institutionalize the divide between culture (saya) and 
politics, reserving the former arena for MOCUSABOL, while working on the latter 
through CADIC. The organizatior's objectives no longer make any direct reference 
to saya and instead emphasize other goals such as promoting the formation of 
new leaders, development projects, and strategic alliances with other organizati- 
ons, and pushing for public policies such as affirmative action programs. CADIC 
also puts great emphasis on “strengthening the ethno-cultural identity of Afrobo- 
livians and promoting the integration and development of our communities” (“for- 
talecer la identidad étnico-cultural de los Afrobolivianos/as promoviendo la integración y el 
desarrollo de nuestras comunidades”). This can be read as a first step in the direction 
of ethnicization, which I will discuss more thoroughly in chapter 9. 


From negros to Afrobolivianos/Afrodescendientes 


Very importantly, Medina introduced a major shift in broadening MOCUSABOLs 
scope in its search for new members, as well as its political discourse. Previously, 
the group was primarily composed of negros — Afrobolivian individuals matching 
expectations regarding a normative phenotypical blackness — and recruited its 
members almost exclusively from the ranks of Nor Yungas migrants, mainly from 
the comunidades around Coroico (cf. Templeman 1998:431). Medina sought to inclu- 
de migrants from other regions of the Yungas, as well as the growing population 
of urban-born Afrobolivians, many of whom were not classified as negros, but as 
one or another intermediate category hinting at racial mixing (zambo, mulato, mes- 
tizo). For Medina, as long as they identified with their Afrobolivian heritage, which 
he sought to strengthen through workshops, and had some Afrobolivian ances- 
tors, their claim to Afrobolivian identity was equally valid. He sought to reach this 


empezar a pensar políticamente. Pero no habia ese interés, la gente estaba metida en la parte cul- 
tural. "Jorge Medina quoted in Komadina and Regalsky [2016]). 
15 See: www.cadic.org.bo [16/09/2016]. 
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part of the population through the aforementioned workshops, motivating peop- 
le to learn about Afrobolivian history and embrace their heritage and identity as 
Afrobolivians. However, not all of the first generation members shared that opi- 
nion and according to Bolivian anthropologist Kantuta Cavour (personal commu- 
nication), who conducted fieldwork among the members of MOCUSABOL in the 
1990s, Medinas decision to include individuals with only some degree of Afrobo- 
livian ancestry sparked fierce resistance from certain factions of the group. Those 
opposing Medina's strategy argued that the movement had been and should conti- 
nue to be an organization formed of negros, defending the interests of negros. The 
tensions engendered by the uneasy relationship between skin color, genealogical 
ancestry and self-positioning practices in the articulation of Afrobolivianity have 
not been resolved to this day, as I have shown in chapter 6. On an organizational le- 
vel, however, Medina's line of argument eventually prevailed. Under his leadership, 
MOCUSABOL grew steadily and was firmly established as the most visible Afroboli- 
vian organization in Bolivia. Medina also benefitted personally from the success of 
his mobilization efforts and was long considered the most important Afrobolivian 
political leader. In 2010, he became the first Afrobolivian member of the Asamblea 
Legislativa Plurinacional. 

Beyond broadening the possible membership base of MOCUSABOL, the shift 
from negros to Afrodescendientes also meant embracing the transnational politics of 
blackness gaining momentum in Latin America in the 1990s (Minority Rights Group 
1995). Medinas engagement of the term “Afrodescendiente” and some of his political 
projects certainly were inspired by transnationally circulating ideas and discourses. 
He participated, for example, as a delegate representing Afrobolivians in a series 
of regional preparatory events for the “World Conference against Racism, Racial 
Discrimination, Xenophobia and Related Intolerance” held in Durban, South Af- 
rica in 2001. One of his first projects as Asambleista (Member of Parliament) was 
lobbying for an anti-discrimination law. The Asamblea Legislativa Plurinacional pas- 
sed Law 045 (“Ley 045 Contra el Racismo y Toda forma de Discriminación”) in 2010. Jorge 
Medina was heavily involved in its elaboration and many of the articles reflect the 
language of the Durban Declaration of 2001." 


16 The law is occasionally invoked by Afrobolivians when describing everyday racism, but to 
date, | have not come across a single case where an Afrobolivian individual has filed a le- 
gal suit based on the anti-discrimination law. In the debates surrounding the passing of Law 
045 in 2010, the topic of racism as a specific form of discrimination was quickly deflected. 
The debate and media coverage focused instead on the possible curtailing of the freedom 
of speech, since the law also contemplates sanctions for individuals and media outlets that 
propagate discriminatory attitudes and opinions. Four years after the passing of Law 045, 
CONAFRO filed a complaint denouncing the racist attitudes reflected in the dance Tundi- 
qui and causing the Comité Nacional contra el Racismo y toda forma de Discriminación to issue 
a resolution condemning the public display of racist stereotypes in Tundiqui performances. 
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From folklore to cultural citizenship 


The terminological and conceptual shift described in the preceding section has an- 
other important dimension. This is clearly expressed in a MOCUSABOL publication 
that explains that: 


“The Afrobolivian Movement uses the term Afro instead of negro, since negro is a 
color, it's not a culture, history, philosophy. In contrast, Afroboliviano is that and much 
more, it is the sign of the cradle of humanity and its diaspora in the world [...]” 
(Emphasis added by the author.)”” 


Some authors interpret statements like this as a clear sign of Afrobolivian organi- 
zations approaching politics from an exclusively transnational vantage point. They 
take the adoption of the language and discourses of transnational organizations 
on Afrodescendant people as indicating a trend of envisioning Afrobolivian politics 
mostly beyond the national context (Komadina and Regalsky 2016). The very termi- 
nology Afrodescendiente is taken as an indicator of this, as is the framing of grievan- 
ces in the language of racial discrimination, references to slavery and the histori- 
cal injustice it engendered. Debates associated with the term ‘Afrodescendiente” on a 
transnational level have certainly enhanced the discursive repertoire of the Movimi- 
ento Afro and many organizations have established ties to organizations spanning 
the whole continent, participate in events associated with the UN Decade for Peop- 
le of African Descent and clearly express the political importance of belonging to a 
wider African Diaspora. 

I argue, however, that this interpretation fails to acknowledge some important 
developments with regard to the Movimiento Afro and its political discourse. On 
the one hand, even before Afrobolivians began adopting the term Afrodescendien- 
te, they had already replaced the racialized and derogatory terms negro/a, negrito/a 
and moreno/a with Afroboliviano. The prefix “Afro” denotes — as is the case with the 
widely known Afro-American or African-American - cultural ancestry and ties to 
the African continent, as I have shown in the quotation from MOCUSABOLs pu- 
blication above. The second part of the denomination is equally important though: 
“boliviano” makes clear reference to the claim to national belonging and “recogni- 
tion as part of the nation” that much of Afrobolivian activism very prominently 
makes (Busdiecker 2007). “We are Bolivians, too” (“Nosotros también somos Bolivia- 
nos”), is consequently one of the most important slogans of the movement today. 


However, the resolution has not rendered any palpable results and Tundiqui performances 
still occur frequently (for a recent discussion, see Busdiecker 2019b). 

17 “El Movimiento Afroboliviano utiliza el término Afro en vez de ‘negro’, ya que negro es un color, no es 
una cultura, historia, filosofía. Mientras que Afroboliviano es eso y mucho más, es el indicativo de la 
cuna de la humanidad y su diáspora en el mundo [...].” 
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This focus on national belonging and the claiming of rights in the name of national 
citizenship is in part a consequence of the early struggles that emphasized Afrob- 
olivian cultural expression as being part of national cultural diversity. Beyond this 
cultural dimension, however, it is also the consequence of the widespread tendency 
in Latin America that indigenous and other marginalized groups must accommo- 
date their claims and voice them within a discourse and language of citizenship 
(Canessa 2005; Postero 2006; Yashar 2005). 

In the context of constitutional reform in Bolivia in 1994, the topic of diffe- 
rentiated citizenship (Kymlicka and Norman 2000) or cultural citizenship (Rosaldo 
1994) for indigenous groups was becoming a major buzzword in Bolivian politics 
and social movement activism (Van Cott 2000). Within this context, Afrobolivian 
organizations aimed to reposition Afrobolivians in Bolivia's “structures of alterity” 
(Wade 2010:36) in order to benefit from the multicultural regimes of recognition 
set in motion by Bolivia's 1994 Constitution. Racialized others (negros/as) were re- 
positioned in political contexts as cultural others (Afrobolivianos/Afrobolivianas) with 
a claim to cultural citizenship. Throughout this process of political repositioning, 
references to Afrodescendencia, and by extension to African culture and history, were 
the basis of claims to a unique and recognizable Afrobolivian culture beyond saya. 
This cultural difference was then employed politically as the foundation for claims 
to differentiated citizenship equivalent to that of indigenous groups. Very import- 
antly, ties to Afrodescendientes and Africa — real and imagined — were used to present 
claims to the Bolivian state in the language of differentiated citizenship, not as a 
means to position Afrobolivians as a transnational or diasporic collective in need 
of a different set of practices of recognition. 

The political repositioning of Afrobolivians as “cultural others” has contribut- 
ed to a variety of developments and processes. Culturalizing blackness politically 
has enabled Afrobolivians to participate in government- or NGO-sponsored pro- 
grams addressing issues of cultural diversity and differentiated citizenship in a way 
that a racialized discourse on blackness would not have offered. The above-mentio- 
ned invitation by Vice President Cardenas, the nationwide media presence by way 
of participating in cultural activities and the funding available through programs 
latching onto Bolivia’s 1994 multicultural constitution would not have been possi- 
ble otherwise. This shift also laid the groundwork for Afrobolivian mobilization in 
the context of Bolivias proceso de cambio beginning in 2005, which I will address in 
chapter 9. 


CADIC and the discourse of development 


Another of Jorge Medina’s political merits was his astute embracement of the dis- 
courses of development circulating in Bolivia from the 1980s onward. Besides rec- 
ognizing the vital importance of the vast mixed-race youth in urban centers for 
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Afrobolivian mobilization and the opportunities claims to cultural citizenship of- 
fered, he engaged with the international development industry in novel ways. Bo- 
livia has been, until very recently, at the top (or close to the top) of any list con- 
cerning development funds received or the percentage of foreign aid in relation 
to GDP. Development, organizations and funds related to it have correspondingly 
been very important in the country (Carmona 2010). Beyond the organizational and 
economic dimensions, development discourse has also shaped the country's “com- 
plicated modern trajectory” (Goodale 2009:146) in more general terms. Therefore, it 
is important to discuss the ways development discourse has been used to political 
ends by Afrobolivian activists, giving relations between the rural and urban realms 
of Afrobolivian reality a particular twist. What Medina understood was that in or- 
der to attract funding for his projects, he had to frame them in the language of 
development and he designed CADIC accordingly. Given the large scale roll back 
of the state in Bolivia starting in the mid-1980s and occurring most fiercely in the 
1990s, NGOs were on the rise and transnational and development discourse with 
them. CADIC was founded as “the political branch’ of MOCUSABOL and purported 
to transcend the realms of folklore that MOCUSABOL firmly occupied through 
saya performances. The Afrobolivian leaders involved in CADIC’s foundation were 
sharply aware of the above-mentioned pitfall of folklorization and strategically re- 
positioned the discourses of Afrobolivian activism once more. In its name, CADIC 
features the buzzword “development,” highlighting its “integral” and “communi- 
tarian” focus. In a recent statement, CADIC was described as 


“An institution that has the objective of promoting the empowerment of the 
pueblo Afroboliviano, strengthening its ethno-cultural identity through its ed- 
ucational, political and socio-cultural formation, seeking relations with the 
government, civil society, and international organizations generating actions 


that contribute to the development of its communities.”* 


Besides the lack of reference to saya and cultural performance — which was unheard 
of for an Afrobolivian organization by the time of CADIC’s foundation in 2006 and 
still stands out as rather unusual - the quote above displays an instructive array of 
references to key elements of CADIC’s work. There is talk of empowerment, ethno- 
cultural identity, education, civil society, international organizations — and how all 
these factors should ultimately contribute to development in Afrobolivian commu- 
nities. The ‘politics’ CADIC has in mind, then, is in the first instance ‘development.’ 


18 “Una institución que tiene el objetivo de promover el empoderamiento del pueblo afroboliviano, 
fortaleciendo su identidad étnico-cultural a través de su formación educativa, política y sociocul- 
tural, buscando el relacionamiento con el gobierno, sociedad civil y organizaciones internacionales 
generando acciones que contribuyan al desarrollo en sus comunidades.” (http: //www.jorgemedina. 
org/2014/04/cadic-cumple-8-anos-de-vida-en-servicio.html [19/07/2017]). 
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By development, I mean what Gillian Hart (2001:650) has called “big D' Develop- 
ment,” which she defines as “a post-second world war project of intervention in 
the third world’ that emerged in the context of decolonization and the cold war” as 
opposed to “little d’ development or the development of capitalism as a geographi- 
cally uneven, profoundly contradictory set of historical processes.” One important 
aspect is the notion of this kind of development as an ‘intervention’ — the ‘first 
world’ intervening in the ‘third world’ for the sake of development. Mapped onto 
Bolivia and the Afrobolivian case specifically, this means that CADIC (and with it 
urban Afrobolivians) intervenes in rural comunidades for the sake of development. 
Obviously, the global dimension of the ‘first world’ intervening in a ‘third world’ 
country such as Bolivia is an important notion in the Afrobolivian case, too. Yet 
I would argue that for understanding the dynamics of Afrobolivian mobilization 
and identity politics, the relationship established between the allegedly urban/mo- 
dern CADIC and ‘backward rural communities in need of development’ — and the 
symbolic as well as material and power differences this opposition entails — is of 
even greater importance. It casts the rural Yungas communities as recipients of de- 
velopment in need of assistance from urban, modern Afrobolivians. Ironically, the 
more successful CADIC became at channeling development funds, the more depen- 
dent the communities became. This relationship of dependence and the discursive 
construction of urban organizations working on behalf of ‘disenfranchised rural 
communities’ has become a pattern that is difficult to overcome both in discourse 
and in practice (see chapter 9 on CONAFRO). It bars rural Afrobolivian community 
leaders from participating in decision making and political action in urban settings 
directly and is one of the main problems CONAFRO faces today in its attempts to 
position itself as the legitimate leadership of all Afrobolivians, urban and rural. 


Talleres (workshops) as spaces of articulation 


Jorge Medina’s move to engage development discourse had further consequences 
beyond establishing a specific pattern of relationships between rural and urban 
Afrobolivians. It also meant that workshops (talleres) became the main method of 
approaching Afrobolivian identity politics. This tendency is not limited to CADIC as 
an institution. In chapter 5 I described a workshop in Coripata where Cala Caleños 
were prompted “to think about identity” (“tenemos que pensar en la identidad”) and in 
the previous chapter I showed how cataloging Afrobolivian culture is also achieved 
at least in part by gathering people in workshops. 

Following Eduardo Restrepo (Restrepo 2004:705), who has analyzed the ethni- 
cization of blackness in Colombia, I propose to analyze talleres as “techniques that 
entail the concentration of people in a determined time and space with a specific 
aim.” Beyond the “circulation of a certain kind of speech, of a particular manage- 
ment of the body and of the establishment-reproduction of specific power rela- 
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tionships,” these techniques are important in the sense that they aim to “establish 
relations and assumptions into the matrix of interaction among the attendees at 
multiple levels” (Restrepo 2004:705). Mark Goodale (Goodale 2009) has also vividly 
described in his ethnography of human rights discourse in Bolivia that the im- 
portance of talleres can hardly be overstated. Writing about the program brochure 
of a workshop he attended during fieldwork, he notes that “the entire range of 
technocratic knowledge practices are brought together within the four corners of 
this humble little brochure at the service of, as it turns out, what has become 
a kind of meta-technocratic knowledge—human rights” (Goodale 2009:132-133). 
What is more, this is not a new phenomenon only recently introduced and relevant 
in Bolivia: it is something that has been shaping Bolivian people's sense of them- 
selves, and their view on law, politics and development in decisive ways. As Antonio 
Rodríguez-Carmona aptly put it: 


“Twenty years is nothing, or it can be a lot. Twenty years of seeing 4x4 vehicles 
drive by, seeing international cooperation personnel dressed in polar jackets. 
Twenty years hearing the talk of solutions to poverty, projects, expected results, 
twenty years of participating in training workshops [talleres] [...]” (Rodríguez-Carmona 
2009:1, my translation, emphasis added)”? 


What applies to processes of transforming Afrocolombian political subjectivities as 
described by Restrepo and to human rights in the case of Goodale's study, I argue, 
also applies to plurinational ID-ology and the propagation of Afrobolivianity as a 
framework for identification. Each workshop must be seen as one concrete event 
giving meaning to the category “Afroboliviano” as the basis for collective gathering 
and political action in contexts where this category is often not salient in orga- 
nizational terms. In rural contexts, identification as Afroboliviano competes with 
comunario identity and sindicato politics, as I have shown in chapters 3 and 4. In ur- 
ban settings, Afrobolivians are often dispersed geographically and concrete spaces 
of communication among Afrobolivians are mostly found in talleres or in meetings 
of Afrobolivian organizations. Talleres thus serve to constitute a sense of collec- 
tive belonging on ethnoracial grounds. In talleres people are explicitly addressed as 
Afrobolivians. They are encouraged to frame their claims as Afrobolivian claims’ 
and conceptualize needs and deservingness in collective ethnoracial terms. To cite 
but one example, in a taller organized by CADIC that I attended in Santa Cruz, 
Medina addressed the audience as follows: “What does the Afrobolivian commu- 
nity of Santa Cruz want?” The people in the audience responded with a long list 
of desires: a project to create incentives for the formation of Afrobolivian micro- 


19 “Veinte años no es nada o puede ser mucho. Veinte años viendo pasar vagonetas 4x4, cooperantes ex- 
tranjeros vestidos con chamarras polares. Veinte años oyendo hablar de soluciones a la pobreza, proyec- 
tos, resultados esperados, veinte años asistiendo a talleres de capacitación [...].” 
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businesses (micro-empresas), a census of Afrobolivian people in Santa Cruz, a di- 
rect Afrobolivian representative on the municipal board of the city, an emergency 
fund for Afrobolivian people that can provide financial aid in cases of sickness or 
accident, support for an Afrobolivian cultural festival, a school that teaches Afro- 
bolivian “artes y expresiones culturales” (artistic and cultural expressions) and health 
insurance for Afrobolivians (“seguro Afroboliviano”). As this list shows, matters of 
economic necessity, political representation, culture and health care were framed 
as Afrobolivian needs and desires that should be addressed within a framework 
relying on collective ethnoracial identifications. Even overarching topics such as 
better access to health care and insurance — doubtless a matter of great interest 
for many Bolivians — were approached from a perspective foregrounding collective 
identification as Afrobolivians. 

A last point that I only want to briefly introduce here as it will be discussed 
in more detail in the subsequent chapter is the increasing salience of “rights talk” 
(Merry 2003) fostered by workshops. Whereas earlier approaches — for example the 
work of MOCUSABOL and the important efforts of the Centro Pedagógico Simón 1. 
Patiño — circled around the revitalization of customs and ‘tradition,’ as well as the 
salvaging of ‘culture, the more transnationally inspired approach employed by CA- 
DIC advocated for introducing the idiom of rights through concepts such as human 
rights, women’s rights, indigenous rights, minority rights or explicitly Afrodescen- 
dant rights. Jorge Medina often explicitly adopted a rhetoric inspired by the 2001 
Durban Declaration, making the term Afrodescendiente an important reference, as 
well as introducing a more explicit anti-discrimination framework into Afrobolivi- 
an politics hitherto framed more commonly in terms of multiculturalism. The lega- 
cy of the logics and modes of engagement CADIC first introduced is thus manifold. 
It shaped Afrobolivian politics to a large extent and with durable consequences by 
making development a major issue, by firmly establishing the workshop as a con- 
text of engagement and interaction, and by broadening the scope of Afrobolivian 
political discourse to include different facets of “rights talk.” The partial shift to a 
more decidedly diasporic political rhetoric — expressed in the proliferation of the 
term Afrodescendiente — also occurred during CADIC’s most active period. 


Conclusion 


What started in 1982 as the initiative of a few high school students in a small Yun- 
gas village had, by the turn of the 21" century, become an increasingly organized 
network of Afrobolivian organizations. The ‘rediscovery’ of saya and the ensuing 
propagation of a cultural understanding of what it meant to be Afrobolivian beyond 
the color of one’s skin paved the way for Afrobolivian organizations and individuals 
to articulate their grievances in national and international contexts. Afrobolivian 
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organizations have ever since been active in the realms of folklore and cultural pro- 
duction, in national politics, international development contexts and transnational 
fora. Their discourses and strategies mirror all these contexts, as well as the very 
immediate and local specificities of the Afrobolivian case. 

Following the ‘rediscovery’ of Afrobolivian culture, certain key individuals star- 
ted organizing primarily black (negro) youth in urban centers and embarked on a 
process of cultural revitalization that they carried into the rural communities from 
whence they had migrated a few years earlier. Public performances and the spaces 
oftered by the folklore industry were key factors in this regard. Furthermore, the 
overall political climate and the support of a set of key actors (anthropologists, na- 
tional NGOs and individual power brokers) favored these efforts and made it possi- 
ble to consolidate the emergent movement under the banner of MOCUSABOL. The 
organizational panorama subsequently diversified, and with it the political propo- 
sitions and discursive framings. The most salient development in this regard is the 
shift in terminology from negro to Afroboliviano and all the meanings this shift car- 
ries — namely the culturalization of Afrobolivianity and an emphasis on national 
belonging and citizenship. Additionally, the generally national focus of Afroboli- 
vian politics notwithstanding, diasporic affiliations and ideas circulating within 
transnational networks of Afrodescendientes also had a part to play in Afrobolivian 
mobilization. Through activists’ participation in transnational events — and their 
subsequent efforts at disseminating the contents of these meetings — Afrobolivians 
started reflecting on their origins, their relation to the wider African Diaspora and 
the meanings these links would have for their place in Bolivian society. 

In terms of the goals achieved in this formative period of the Afrobolivian mo- 
vement, visibility stands out as the most important. Through their activities, Afrob- 
olivians “perform[ed] blackness into the nation” (Busdiecker 2007), challenging the 
widespread silence on Afrobolivianity in public discourse. The relative silence and 
invisibility of Afrobolivian collectivity and culture was replaced, however, only by 
partial visibility and recognition as part of the nation’s cultural patrimony, leaving 
little room for representations of more mundane and day-to-day Afrobolivian life- 
styles and contributing little to the betterment of living conditions in Afrobolivian 
communities. This is what I have called the pitfall of folklorization and the percei- 
ved limitations of early mobilizations inspired Afrobolivian activists to search for a 
number of alternative strategies to overcome this situation. Two stand out as most 
important: first are the discourses associated with development and second is the 
proliferation of “rights talk.” While the former has marked contexts and genres of 
political engagement and interaction to a large extent, the latter became increa- 
singly salient in the Afrobolivian campaign surrounding the Constituent Assembly 
convened by the newly elected government of the Movimiento al Socialismo (MAS) and 
its leader, Evo Morales, in 2006. It is to the processes around this event — usually 
referred to as ground-breaking and epochal - and its aftermath that I now turn. 
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Organization 

The Judicialization of Afrobolivian Activism and the Rise of 
CONAFRO 


In a recently published account, the Consejo Nacional Afroboliviano (CONAFRO) de- 
scribes the decade starting in 2010 as the time when the Afrobolivian people finally 
began to step out of the ‘invisibility’ of the past to become active and visible social 
and political actors in Bolivia. This is attributed to the foundation of CONAFRO and 
a process of ethnic and cultural revival, as the introduction of the text explains: 


“The pueblo Afrosdecendiente in Bolivia, since the beginning of this decade and af- 
ter a long process of ethnic and cultural mobilization, has managed to found a 
proper national political instance through which, in a short time and unlike other 
indigenous peoples, it [el pueblo Afrodescendiente] has had the opportunity to be- 
come one ofthe principal actorsin the current sociopolitical conjuncture. We refer 
specifically to the Consejo Nacional Afroboliviano.” 


The authors go on to state that: 


“the Bolivian state, after a long process of invisibilization and as a response to the 
insistent demands, could not help but accept the pueblo Afroboliviano as a legal 
subject with the same rights, collective and individual, as the other pueblos indí- 
genas originarios campesinos that live within national territory. The pueblo Afroboli- 
viano, therefore, is now included in the new laws, and on the basis of that, is fight- 
ing for its political project to be taken into consideration in public policy aiming 


1 “El Pueblo Afrodescendiente en Bolivia, desde principios de la actual década y luego de un largo pro- 
ceso de explicitación étnica y cultural, ha logrado conformar una instancia política nacional y propia 
[con su respectivo brazo educativo] que, en poco tiempo y a diferencia de otros pueblos indígenas, le 
ha posibilitado constituirse en uno de los principales actores protagónicos en la actual coyuntura so- 
ciopolítica del país; nos referimos, específicamente, al Consejo Nacional Afroboliviano (CONAFRO) [y 
a su secretaría de educación, el Consejo Educativo del Pueblo Afroboliviano [CEPA]].” 
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at improving its quality of life in economic/productive, social/organizational and 
cultural/educational terms”? 


These two excerpts include a significant number of important points and develop- 
ments that I want to detail, contextualize and analyze in this chapter. As I described 
in the previous chapter, Afrobolivian activism initially started with efforts of cultu- 
ral revitalization and public performance, later introducing logics of development, 
diasporic politics, differentiated citizenship and ethnic rights. These efforts laid 
the groundwork for Afrobolivians’ (informal) participation in the 2006 Constitu- 
ent Assembly that culminated with the official legal recognition of the collective 
subject el pueblo Afroboliviano in the new Bolivian Constitution ratified and pro- 
mulgated in 2009. As will become clear, in recent years Afrobolivian activism has 
evolved in a number of key aspects and three related developments stand out as 
most relevant: Firstly, 21% century Afrobolivian activism relies heavily on the con- 
cept of rights. This entails a legalized language, a certain judicialization of protest 
and politics more generally and most strikingly an upsurge in “rights talk” (Merry 
2003). Secondly, the idea of articulating demands and claiming rights on behalf of 
a collective subject called el pueblo Afroboliviano has gained significant momentum. 
This also entails emphasizing ethnic identity, culture, territoriality and language as 
the basis for collective identification rather than pointing out race, skin color and 
phenotype. Finally, the emphasis on pueblo status has sparked new forms of collec- 
tive organizing that differ greatly from the prevailing modes of mobilization (as 
saya performance ensembles or NGOs in search of development funds) and draws 
inspiration from indigenous and other popular organizations in Bolivia. 

In the first part of the chapter, I argue that a growing proliferation of rights 
talk and the framing of political demands as rights became fundamental to ma- 
king Afrobolivian claims compatible with the logics of the Constituent Assembly. In 
this sense, Afrobolivian activism mirrors emerging trends of judicialization in La- 
tin American politics (Huneeus, Couso, and Sieder 2010:8; de Sousa Santos 2002). 
Moreover, I argue that the logics of multicultural and plurinational recognition 
made it vital to frame these demands-cum-rights in collective terms. The concept 
that made this articulation possible is el pueblo Afroboliviano, heavily inspired by 
transnationally circulating concepts of indigenous peoplehood adjusted to Bolivi- 
an circumstances (Niezen 2003; for Bolivia see: Canessa 2012b). In terms of political 


2 “{A]l Estado boliviano, luego de un largo proceso de invisibilización y como respuesta a la insistente 
demanda, no le quedó más que asumir al Pueblo Afroboliviano como un sujeto jurídico con los mismos 
derechos, colectivos e individuales, que los otros pueblos indígenas originarios campesinos que habitan 
en el territorio nacional. El Pueblo Afroboliviano, por eso, ahora está incluido en las nuevas leyes y, 
sobre ese fundamento, está luchando para que su proyecto político y de vida sean tomados en cuenta 
en las políticas públicas con el propósito de contribuir al mejoramiento de su calidad de vida en los 
ámbitos económico productivo, social organizativo y cultural educativo.” 
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organization and mobilization, the formation of the Consejo Nacional Afroboliviano 
(CONAFRO) marks a decisive shift representing a turn to a different pattern of mo- 
bilization from the development NGO organizations and the cultural/dance groups 
of the 1980s and 1990s. CONAFRO presents itself as the ente matriz (lit.: mother in- 
stitution) of all Afrobolivians in much the same way as the large indigenous federa- 
tions in the country. Taken together, I argue that the three trends — judicialization, 
the emphasis on pueblo status and the proliferation of new modes of mobilization — 
have marked Afrobolivian engagement with the state and international institutions 
to a great extent. In the eyes of CONAFRO, the outcome has been fairly clear and 
positive: hitherto marginalized Afrobolivians have achieved visibility as a collective 
subject of rights and are in a position to effectively push for their political pro- 
ject to be taken into consideration by the Bolivian state. Yet there are also critical 
voices and important contradictions inherent in the processes of mobilization and 
recognition, as I will show at the end of the chapter. 


“500 years give us rights!” Framing political demands as rights to be 
claimed 


My first encounter with an Afrobolivian organization in 2010 was instructive for 
a variety of reasons. I was in Bolivia in search of a new research project and was 
conducting preliminary fieldwork. Since I was interested in the Afrobolivian po- 
pulation, I casually paid a visit to the most visible Afrobolivian organization (at 
that time the Centro Afroboliviano para el Desarrollo Integral y Comunitario [CADIC] in 
La Paz). I was quickly called into the office of its president, Jorge Medina. Medina 
had just been elected to congress on the Movimiento al Socialismo (MAS) ticket of the 
special indigenous electoral circumscription (circunscripción especial indígena) for La 
Paz and received me openly and in a friendly manner. After explaining the reasons 
for my visit and offering to help with anything CADIC might need, he gave me 
the following task: compile and translate the anti-discrimination laws of various 
countries (he was especially interested in Brazil and South Africa and, given my na- 
tionality, asked me to include Germany). I did as he asked and stopped by his office 
a few days later to present my translations and discuss my findings. He was mostly 
interested in debating how the foreign laws might be adjusted to the Bolivian si- 
tuation, since he was himself planning to propose a law against discrimination in 
parliament. In most of our meetings, we were accompanied by his closest assessor, 
who was at the same time his lawyer and had the expertise to translate Medinas 
ideas into legally adequate language as well as foresee possible legal trapdoors in 
the process. My first months of engaging with Afrobolivian politics were thus mar- 
ked by laws and bureaucratic technicalities. These circumstances certainly shaped 
my perspective on the subject. It differs significantly from what other researchers 
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have written about and shared with me in personal communications. During most 
of the 1980s and 1990s and even into the 21* century, saya, culture and ‘visibili- 
ty” were the currencies of Afrobolivian mobilizations (Busdiecker 2007; Komadina 
and Regalsky 2016; Rossbach de Olmos 2007; Templeman 1995). Accordingly, schol- 
ars shaped their arguments in terms of these topics and some have questioned the 
relevance of legal discourse and the claiming of rights in understanding Afroboli- 
vian reality.’ I argue, however, that a closer look at these instances of Afrobolivian 
mobilizations is long overdue. One cannot deny the increasing salience of these to- 
pics in current political discourse. Many of my interlocutors also expressed a sense 
of increased importance of rights, legal reform and judicialization for Afrobolivian 
politics. 


Afrobolivians “on their way to the Constituent Assembly” 


Bolivian politics in the early 21% century was marked by various episodes of civil 
unrest, culminating in the 2002 “water war,” (“Guerra del Agua”) the 2003 “gas war” 
(“Guerra del Gas”) and the subsequent toppling of President Gonzalo Sanchez de 
Lozada's neoliberal and multicultural government. Beyond matters of basic service 
privatization (water) and the overall economic project pursued by neoliberal go- 
vernments since the 1980s (such as the selling of primary resources, e.g. gas), the 
protests were concerned with social inequalities, neo-colonial power relations and 
the large-scale disenfranchisement of vast parts of the population (poor, peasant, 
indigenous, etc.) more generally. In the wake of these mobilizations, Evo Morales 
and the MAS party won the elections in 2005, took power in 2006 and immediately 
called for a Constituent Assembly (Asamblea Constituyente) in order to rework the 
country's fundamental legal basis and tackle social inequality and colonial domi- 
nation (Kohl and Farthing 2006). 

In the years and months leading up to the Asamblea Constituyente, Afrobolivian 
mobilization had arrived at a critical juncture. It was faced with the limitations of 
mobilizing in the realm of folklore, and of Jorge Medina’s NGO-style approach to 
activism. Even though CADIC was reaching different urban and rural communities 
with small-scale development projects and workshops, and saya groups had been 
established in all major cities, delivering a certain degree of visibility, no significant 
improvements for the Afrobolivian population were being achieved, according to 
many of my interlocutors. Through saya, Afrobolivians had managed to become a 
visible part of the folkloric mosaic of the country. They remained, however, dispro- 
portionately poor, uneducated, discriminated against and marginalized in political 
life, the workplace and everyday contexts. There was, in short, a lot to be done from 


3 However, see Busdiecker (2009b) for an analysis pointing at the increasing importance of 
legal discourse. 
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the perspective of Afrobolivian leaders as well as from the vantage point of urban 
and rural communities. From the perspective of many Afrobolivians, the problems 
they were facing as a collective were exemplified by the failed campaign to inclu- 
de Afroboliviano as a category of self-identification in Bolivia's population census of 
2001. As the first census to be undertaken after the multicultural reforms of the 
1990s, the questionnaire included questions concerning proficiency in indigenous 
languages and cultural identity: “Do you consider yourself to belong to any of the 
following pueblos originarios or indígenas?”* Possible categories of identification we- 
re: Quechua, Aymara, Guaraní, Chiquitano, Mojeño, otro nativo (other native), or ninguno 
(none). Afrobolivians considered the omission of the option Afroboliviano as a clear 
sign of their marginalization in official discourse. They were not satisfied with the 
option to mark “otro nativo” and specify “Afroboliviano,” which was indeed possible, 
since they did not consider themselves natives (originarios) or indigenous. Marking 
“none” in turn, would downplay their cultural uniqueness and their status as a 
collective that can be distinguished from the national mainstream. They felt they 
had been made ‘invisible’ as a culturally different collective in need of special at- 
tention. As had previously happened, this experience of frustration led to an active 
campaign — led by MOCUSABOL and CADIC - to push for official recognition. 
The opportunity to put these claims into practice presented itself in the context of 
the Asamblea Constituyente: from 2006, Bolivia began to debate and elaborate a new 
constitution that promised to put an end to ‘more than 500 years of colonialism,’ 

In this context, there are a number of examples of the tendency to frame poli- 
tical demands as rights, one of the clearest being MOCUSABOLs campaign in the 
context of the Asamblea Constituyente that stated: “Más de 500 años nos dan derechos” 
(“More than 500 years give us rights”). Here, MOCUSABOL very clearly stated that 
“we have to achieve recognition as a pueblo and demand the right to land and ter- 
ritory.”° 

The focus on rights and recognition that was formalized in MOCUSABOLs 
claims in light of the Constituent Assembly had its roots in earlier campaigns de- 
manding inclusion in the National Census of 2001 and can be discerned as an emer- 
ging topic in saya lyrics as early as 1994 (cf. Templeman 1998). Yet it was only in the 
context of elaborating a new constitution that these demands took center stage and 
Afrobolivians mobilized to seize the opportunity to be included in the far-reaching 
reforms that the government promised would be achieved through constitutional 
reform. This of course also entailed framing and articulating demands in a way that 
was compatible with the logics of constitutional reform in Bolivia. Fundamentally, 


4 “¿Se considera perteneciente a alguno de los siguientes pueblos originarios o indígenas?” 
5 “Debemos lograr el reconocimiento como pueblo y posteriormente exigir el derecho a tierra y territorio” 
(MOCUSABOL BOLETIN 2005-06). 
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Figure 20: Cover ofa MOCUSABOL leaftlet summarizing the de- 
mands of Afrobolivians in the context of the Constituent Assembly 
(courtesy of MOCUSABOL). 


COMUNIDADES 
AFRODESCENDIENTES 
DE BOLIVIA 


RUMBO A LA ASAMBLEA CONSTITUVENTE 
Mis de Jll años os dan derechos” 


it meant that demands had to be formulated as rights to be claimed. Sara Bus- 
diecker (2009b), who did extensive fieldwork among Afrobolivians at the turn of 
the millennium, also described a shift from the “performative to the political” in 
Afrobolivian mobilization. She remarked that Afrobolivian organizations that we- 
re at first mainly concerned with revitalizing and performing saya broadened their 
focus to include political demands and new forms of organization beyond the per- 
formance of saya to counter political, legal and statistical invisibilities. In light of 
the Constituent Assembly, the legal dimension was of ever-growing importance. 
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Afrobolivians in the Constituent Assembly: formal absence, changing 
alliances and the ever-present saya 


In the process of participating in the Constituent Assembly, Afrobolivian organi- 
zations have come into close contact with legal instruments and discourses as well 
as with the argumentative repertoire of a variety of other social movements. As 
Komadina and Regalsky (2016) report, Afrobolivians were not able to secure direct 
participation through an Afrobolivian representative and were thus forced to look 
to other avenues to make their claims heard. Many of my interlocutors heavily criti- 
cized the fact that before the passing of the New Constitution in 2009, Afrobolivian 
organizations and demands were, if not systematically rejected, at least not syste- 
matically or officially included. This furthermore intensified the impression that 
only legal recognition could remedy Afrobolivian exclusion. 

At first, MOCUSABOL teamed up with a variety of small organizations to form 
an eclectic alliance of Afrobolivians, gays and lesbians, street children and other 
small minorities. Soon, however, MOCUSABOL and CADIC formed an alliance with 
the Consejo Nacional de Markas y Ayllus del Qollasuyu (CONAMAQ) — an indigenous 
organization based in the Aymara communities of the Bolivian highlands — that 
would serve as their way into certain contexts of decision making. This alliance 
was upheld even after the New Constitution was passed. Through the alliance with 
CONAMAQ, Afrobolivians were included in certain sessions of the Pacto de Unidad‘ 
commissions and in commission meetings held by the ruling MAS party, which 
held the majority of seats in the Assembly and would thus be of great importance. 
As Schavelzon (2012) details in his ethnography of the Constituent Assembly, Afrob- 
olivian voices intervened especially with regard to the formulations that would be- 
come Article 3 ofthe Constitution, summarizing the notion of the “Bolivian people” 
(el pueblo Boliviano) and determining who would be considered part of the entity in 
the New Constitution. At the same time and in addition to the strategy of partici- 
pating in commissions through CONAMAQ, Afrobolivian individuals successfully 
approached the formal representatives of certain commissions and were given a 
chance to present their demands (Komadina and Regalsky 2016). There was some 
resistance, however, to including Afrobolivians explicitly in Article 3. Some con- 
stituyentes argued that singling out Afrobolivians by naming them explicitly while 
subsuming the other pueblos under the name pueblos indígenas originarios campesinos 
would be unjust and that either all pueblos or none at all should be mentioned in the 
article (Schavelzon 2012:128f). Others argued that naming them in such a promi- 
nent place would give the impression that Afrobolivians are “a macro-pueblo, when 
in reality they are only 500 people” (“un macro-pueblo cuando sólo son 500 personas”) 


6 See chapter 2, footnote 15. 
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(Schavelzon 2012:128 quoting an anonymous constituyente). In the end, the MAS de- 
legates (who had a vast majority in the Asamblea) agreed to include the formulation 
“comunidades Afrobolivianas,” alongside the “naciones y pueblos indígena originario cam- 
pesinos” and the “comunidades interculturales” in Article 3 ofthe New Bolivian Consti- 
tution of 2009).” It is interesting to note that here the plural formula “comunidades 
Afrobolivianas” prevailed, whereas later the term “el pueblo Afroboliviano” emerged. 
The discrepancy between the articles, in my view, hints at the fact that the notion 
of el pueblo Afroboliviano was not completely stabilized by the time the Constitution 
was debated and the status of Afrobolivian collectivity was still a matter of debate. 

Once Afrobolivians had been included in the foundational definition of what 
constitutes the “Bolivian people” (el pueblo Boliviano) it was possible to pursue the 
goal of claiming special rights analogous to indigenous groups. This goal was achie- 
ved through Article 32, which recognizes that el pueblo Afroboliviano possesses the 
same rights as indigenous groups (naciones y pueblos indígena originario campesinos), 
“wherever appropriate” (“en todo lo que corresponda”). In order to ensure that Afrobo- 
livian demands were met and the Article in question could not be erased from the 
final document (as had happened several times before according to many of my in- 
terlocutors from different Afrobolivian organizations), MOCUSABOL and CADIC 
decided to stage a massive gathering of saya dancers and enter the building in Sucre 
with drums, singing and dance while the Assembly was in session. In recounting 
their experiences in Sucre, my interlocutors paid this moment the most attention, 
seemingly confirming the widespread allegations that Afrobolivians have achie- 
ved every political milestone through saya. This framing nevertheless downplays 
the importance of barely visible, semi-official negotiations around the Constituent 
Assembly and overshadows the various adaptations that Afrobolivian demands un- 
derwent during this process. The watershed moment of being officially recognized 
has significantly changed Afrobolivian political opportunities and has enhanced 
opportunities for participation. At the same time, the legal provisions that come 
with official recognition established the parameters that Afrobolivian participati- 
on must take and identified specific topics as relevant realms of recognition while 
excluding others. Most importantly, official legal recognition has stabilized the no- 
tion of a nationally homogenous pueblo Afroboliviano, which was circulating before 
but has gained currency most significantly since being legally established in 2009. 


7 The term Afroboliviano was ultimately chosen instead of the wording Afrodescendiente since 
some representatives feared that writing Afrodescendiente would grant further rights to “bra- 
sileros” (Schavelzon 2013:129), i.e. Afrodescendants from other Latin American countries. 
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The aftermath of recognition: el pueblo Afroboliviano as the subject of 
collective rights 


Besides foregrounding the claiming of rights as adequate tools to alter past and 
present injustices and to improve the situation of their constituency, Afrobolivian 
activists began shaping their demands by way of appealing to the Bolivian state 
and international institutions under the logic of what Shane Greene (Greene 2007a) 
has called the “holy trinity of multicultural peoplehood” (culture, territory and lan- 
guage). The importance of this cannot be overstated. In most cases, it was not in- 
dividual rights that were the center of attention, but collective ones. This in turn 
generated the question of how and by what means this collective subject of rights 
could be defined. Making Afrobolivian claims legible (Scott 1998) entailed position- 
ing themselves as a legitimate pueblo. The Constitution is fairly specific when it 
comes to defining what a pueblo consists of (adding “historic tradition” and “world- 
view” to the triad of language, territory and culture). According to Article 30 of the 
New Bolivian Constitution: 


“A nation and rural native indigenous people consists of every human collective that 
shares a cultural identity, language, historic tradition, institutions, territory and world 
view, whose existence predates the Spanish colonial invasion. (translation by Con- 
stituteproject.org, emphasis added)? 


Shaping their demands to fit this definition was not completely new for Afrobolivi- 
an activism. References to “el pueblo negro,” “el pueblo Afroboliviano,” or alternatively 
“el pueblo Afrodescendiente,” can be traced back to the early 1990s when the revitaliza- 
tion of saya sparked a boom in publications on Afrobolivians and the multicultural 
reforms in Bolivia had already led the way to articulations of collective identity 
very similar to those promoted by the 2009 Constitution. Yet in scholarly and press 
publications, as well as in documents elaborated by Afrobolivian organizations, re- 
ferences to “el pueblo” coexisted with references to “la cultura negra/Afroboliviana,” “la 
comunidad negra,” “las comunidades Afrobolivianas,” “la etnia Afrodescendiente” and so 
on. Reviewing these documents gives the impression that the movement was try- 
ing to consolidate itself, both in organizational terms, as I have described in chapter 
8, and in terms of the concepts to be used. Each of the denominators just mentio- 
ned carries slightly different connotations and emphases. On the one hand, there 
is the terminological distinction between “negro,” “Afroboliviano” and “Afrodescendien- 
te.” In political discourse, “negro” (connoting skin color) has fallen out of use and 
has been replaced by “Afroboliviano” (highlighting culture and national citizenship) 


8 “Es nacion y pueblo indigena originario campesino toda la colectividad humana que comparta identi- 
dad cultural, idioma, tradición histórica, instituciones, territorialidad y cosmovisión, cuya existencia 
es anterior a la invasión colonial española.” 
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and “Afrodescendiente” (highlighting culture and diasporic affiliations). Equally im- 


» a 


portant, however, is the distinction between “cultura,” “comunidades” (plural), “la co- 
munidad” (singular), “la etnía” and “el pueblo.” Referring to “cultura” leaves open the 
question of whether and in what sense this “cultura” relates to individuals, groups or 
a group. Speaking of “comunidades” in the plural implies acknowledging multiplici- 
ty and possible heterogeneity. The singular “la comunidad,” in contrast, rhetorically 
implies homogeneity and uniformity. Referring to “etnía” and “pueblo” additionally 
implies assuming specific characteristics of a community. The matter of termi- 
nology is far from conclusively settled. As 1 showed in chapter 6, articulations of 
Afrobolivianity are shaped by entangled references to phenotype, race, culture, re- 
gion, indigeneity and diaspora. Even the constitutional text is not conclusive on 
the subject. As I have mentioned, Article 3 refers to “las comunidades Afrobolivia- 
nas,” whereas Article 32 speaks of “el pueblo Afroboliviano.” I argue, however, that in 
the current political discourse, alternative terms and perspectives are increasingly 
overshadowed by the specific articulation of Afrobolivian collectivity as a pueblo, 
which started gaining currency in the years between 2006 and 2009 (during the 
Constituent Assembly) and most clearly after 2009 when the New Constitution was 
being promulgated. 


Re-articulations of Afrobolivianity and the dynamics of pueblo-ization 


Whereas in 2005 and 2006 MOCUSABOL was voicing the demands of “comunidades 
Afrodescendientes” directed at the Asamblea Constituyente (see fig. 20 above), in 2014 
CONAFRO stated its mission as being to work for a “pueblo Afroboliviano fuerte y 
mancomunado” (“a strong and unified pueblo Afroboliviano”). 

I argue that the transformations this shift expresses go well beyond changing 
the terminology of leaflets and action plans. The political and legal re-articulation 
of “comunidades Afrobolivianas” as “el pueblo Afroboliviano” exhibit clear parallels to 
the processes that Eduardo Restrepo has described for Afrocolombian mobiliza- 
tion and which he termed “the ethnicization of blackness.” According to Restrepo 
(2004:699), 


“the ethnicization of black political subjects and subjectivities must be under- 
stood as an ongoing process of the articulation of blackness in Colombia that has 
established a specific relationship between territory, identity, cultural tradition, 
nature and otherness.” 


In Bolivia as well as in Colombia, this process has — especially on the level of political 
subjectivities and mobilization strategies — led to the prevalence of “novel modali- 
ties of collective action closely tied to the logic of the [...] state” (Pardo and Alvarez 
2001 quoted in Restrepo 2004). In the Colombian case it involved the configuration 
of an ethnic black political subject (the black community as an ethnic group) (Rest- 
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repo 2004:706), whereas in Bolivia, it has led to the articulation of Afrobolivian 
collectivity as el pueblo Afroboliviano. The two processes exhibit certain similarities 
but differ in terms of specific content due to the different discourses pertaining to 
blackness and indigeneity in the two countries. 

According to Restrepo (2004), in Colombia, the question of territory was cru- 
cial, since the logics of recognition established by Colombian legislation made the 
territorial integrity of a given ethnic group an important aspect in determining 
their legitimacy. In Bolivia, the politics and the language of indigeneity as well as 
the ensuing regimes of recognition differ from the Colombian case. Bolivian dis- 
courses on indigeneity have been in constant flux and include shifting references to 
language, dress, the colonial encounter, self-identification and marginalization (for 
a concise overview see Canessa 2007). The discourses of regimes of multicultural 
recognition that are most relevant to the Afrobolivian case are the Law of Popu- 
lar Participation and more broadly the multicultural Constitution of 1994, which 
have been circulating in many communities. As criteria for being considered in- 
digenous, they emphasize pre-colonial origins, history, language and culture, and 
self-positioning as belonging to the same socio-cultural unit (Canessa 2007:203f.). 
Another important factor is the very strong association of Afrobolivians with saya, 
stemming from the fact that the revitalization of saya was the backbone of the 
emerging movement and Afrobolivians became visible in Bolivia first and fore- 
most as saya dancers. The process of recognition emerging from this combination 
was what Lioba Rossbach de Olmos (2011) has called patrimonialización (i.e. being 
recognized as cultural patrimony of the nation) and what many of my Afrobolivian 
interlocutors refer to as folklorización — mostly with a negative connotation. In the 
wake of official recognition, folklorization and patrimonialization have been en- 
hanced in certain ways, adding up to what I term the pueblo-ization of Afrobolivian 
collectivity. 

Pueblo-ization moves beyond the association of Afrobolivians with folklore by 
introducing further elements that contribute to a cultural and historical definition 
of Afrobolivianity, following the Constitution's definition of a pueblo as a collectivi- 
ty that should possess “cultural identity, language, historic tradition, institutions, 
territory and world view.” In order to plausibly articulate the Afrobolivian collec- 
tivity as a pueblo, Afrobolivian organizations smoothly latched onto representations 
of saya as authentic Afrobolivian culture, yet made great efforts to emphasize its 
value as cultural practice beyond folklore. One vivid example is Martín Miguel Bal- 
liviárs (Ballivián 2014) claim in the context of his analysis of saya as a space of 
encounter and education in Afrobolivian communities. He asserts that saya means 
“living well with happiness in community, from our worldview” (“resulta ser el Vivir 
Bien con Alegría en Comunidad, desde nuestra cosmovsión”) (Ballivián 2014:13) positing 
saya as the backbone of an Afrobolivian cosmovisión, analogous to the indigenous 
concept of Buen Vivir/Vivir Bien (Acosta 2015). In the same vein, Afrobolivian orga- 
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nizations have been very active in promoting the symbolic monarchy “el Rey Afrob- 
oliviano” as an example of historical continuity of Afrobolivian leadership and have 
furthermore positioned the king as a sort of ‘traditional’ authority figure for the 
Afrobolivian people (see chapter 7 and also Busdiecker 2007; Revilla Orias 2014b). 
Similarly, certain other “cultural elements' like the funeral rite mauchi and dances 
like zemba, baile de tierra and cueca negra, have been introduced to a wider public. In 
the context of fostering an image of cultural distinctiveness, references to Africa 
and African culture have also been on the rise in conceptualizing Afrobolivian cul- 
ture. Yet references to Africa and African cultural roots are employed to legitimize 
claims to a unique and recognizable Afrobolivian culture that is put forth politically 
as a founding claim to the pueblo status equivalent to that of indigenous groups, not 
as a means to position Afrobolivians as a different kind of collective (transnational, 
diasporic) in need of a different set of practices of recognition. 

Another striking example is the campaign to revitalize Afrobolivian Spanish (la 
lengua Afroboliviana), a historically distinct creole variant of Spanish that has fallen 
out of actual use. Afrobolivian individuals and organizations have been taking up 
the findings of linguists researching this Afrobolivian Creole language (Lipski 2008; 
Pérez Inofuentes 2015; Sessarego 2011a; Sessarego 2014) in order to substantiate 
their claim to the status of a pueblo. For example, Juan Angola Maconde (2012) has 
recently published a dictionary of Afrobolivian Spanish terms and the “long-lost 
‘black Spanish” (Lipski 2007:1) has also been introduced as a part of the Curriculo 
Regionalizado del Pueblo Afroboliviano. 

Similarly, the ubiquitous references to the Yungas as the region most traditio- 
nally associated with Afrobolivians and their culture (see for example Busdiecker's 
[2009a] discussion of the importance of place for concepts of Afrobolivianity) are 
now discursively pitched to resonate with discourses around indigenous territo- 
ries (territorios indígenas) very common in political and legal discourse in Bolivia. 
The struggle for land was particularly important in the mobilization of various in- 
digenous groups in the Bolivian lowlands who had not benefitted from the land 
reform in the 1950s (Lacroix 2012). In 1996, the Bolivian government issued an up- 
dated law of land reform (Ley INRA), recognizing collective indigenous ownership 
of land. This law was heavily influenced by ILO declaration 169, and reflects the de- 
claration’s demand that “governments shall respect the special importance for the 
cultures and spiritual values of the peoples concerned of their relationship with 
the lands or territories [...] which they occupy [...]” (ILO 169, Art.13). The Bolivian 
Constitution of 2009 also includes references to indigenous territory and many of 
the special entitlements granted to the recognized pueblos in the Constitution are 
explicitly or implicitly tied to notions of territoriality.” As far as most sources up 


9 On the one hand, in Article 30, which defines the concept of “nación y pueblo indígena origi- 
niario,” territoriality is listed as one of the markers of a pueblo. Several of the special rights 
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until very recently go, references to the Yungas as ‘Afrobolivian territory’ or the 
“region of Afrobolivians' went no further than to say that a significant part of the 
Afrobolivian population historically lived there and that there are still many comu- 
nidades where Afrobolivians make up a significant proportion of the population. 
By no means did it add up to an exclusive claim to that territory by Afrobolivi- 
ans which would put them in direct competition with other segments of society. 
As land rights and territory are among the most tangible and economically signi- 
ficant (and thus most highly contested) aspects of the pueblo status, Afrobolivian 
claims in this regard have not been as straightforward as they have been in the 
realms of culture and language. Afrobolivian activists are very keenly aware that 
touching on the subject of exclusive land rights in the Yungas might mean losing 
most of the support that they have enjoyed from indigenous groups. This does not 
stop them from invoking the concept in their action plans, agendas and programs 
though, as CONAFRO's most recent agenda shows. CONAFRO instated a Secretaria 
de Tierra, Territorio y Medio Ambiente whose central responsibility is to “push for [the 
land of] Afrobolivian communities being recognized as our territory.”” I have de- 
scribed notions of Afrobolivian autochthony in the local context of Cala Cala (see 
chapter 3) and have also hinted at the importance of the Yungas in articulations of 
Afrobolivianity more generally (see chapter 6). As a consequence of pueblo-ization 
these discourses have now also entered political rhetoric. 

Finding ways to argue for Afrobolivian cultural distinctiveness, historic tradi- 
tion, language and a relationship to territory similar to that of indigenous peoples 
was an important step on a discursive level. What Afrobolivian activists very quickly 
and astutely learned in the months after the promulgation of the New Constituti- 
on and the following general elections held in late 2009 was that in order to open 
up spaces of participation and harvest more concrete benefits of recognition, one 
further step was necessary: el pueblo Afroboliviano needed an ente matriz — literally a 
“mother entity,” meaning a single institution that represents a “strong and unified 
pueblo Afroboliviano.” 


listed in Article 31 are also linked to territoriality (self-determination, prior consultation, the 
right to participate in the benefits of the exploitation of natural resources). What is more, 
territoriality can also serve as a foundation for claims to political autonomy of an indigenous 
group within the boundaries of a specific territory. 

10 “Gestión para que las comunidades Afrobolivianas sean declaradas nuestro territorio.” 
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The Consejo Nacional Afroboliviano (CONAFRO): the organizational 
response to the pueblo discourse 


The history behind and around CONAFRO's foundation is instructive for a varie- 
ty of reasons. First of all, it shows the great influence of newly opening spaces 
and possibilities for Afrobolivian individuals and organizations in the Plurinatio- 
nal State. Economic funding from the Ministry of Education, specific legal provi- 
sions, and institutional support from a variety of state institutions were crucial in 
the founding of CONAFRO. Secondly, CONAFRO as an organization mirrors the 
changing political articulations of Afrobolivianity in its structures, goals and aspi- 
rations in the sense that CONAFRO is the idea of el pueblo Afroboliviano turned into 
an organization. Conceptualized as a nationally active organization that represents 
dispersed communities and local grassroots organizations with a unified voice and 
under a centralizing logic, CONAFRO as an organization is the outcome of Afrob- 
olivian interpretations of indigenous social movements (movimientos sociales). Movi- 
miento social has become a ubiquitous term in Bolivian politics nowadays, and even 
members of the current government repeatedly speak of themselves as being “the 
government of social movements” (see also Torrez and Zegada 2008). For most of 
my interlocutors, the term describes certain practices and modes of legitimation 
of power and representation that allegedly counter hegemonic neoliberal forms of 
governance. For them, a movimiento social and its leaders represent the people (el 
pueblo). Its representatives’ authority is legitimized by the base through voting and 
ongoing participation in debates and the exchange of ideas. Interestingly, many 
adherents of this view conceptualize their way of doing politics in opposition to 
the very widespread NGO-like structures of organizations and their technocratic, 
developmentalist attitudes and actions. Compliance with this model seems to be a 
prerequisite for obtaining any attention from state institutions. One of the main 
characteristics of this model is the existence of a national-level organization that 
represents the group in question vis-a-vis central state organs, while the regio- 
nal and local levels are the arenas in which most of the debates take place. Only 
if an organization fits this definition can its members hope to benefit from state- 
funded programs that are channeled through movimientos sociales. One of the main 
obstacles to Afrobolivian mobilization, activists stated, was the fact that no natio- 
nal organization existed before the foundation of CONAFRO and that they were 
not able to make any substantial progress due to this situation. 


Envisioning CONAFRO and the logic of movimientos sociales as a form of 
governance 


The meetings that would eventually lead to the creation of CONAFRO started out as 
rather informal gatherings in the city of La Paz. According to Juan Angola Macon- 
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de, it was mainly Afrobolivian public functionaries — employees of the Ministerio de 
Educación, the Ministerio de Desarrollo Rural y Tierras and the Viceministerio de Comercio 
Exterior — as well as Angola himself who conducted the initial meetings at La Prensa, 
a restaurant in the government district of La Paz. They were sometimes accompa- 
nied by non-Afrobolivian co-workers from state institutions and occasionally by 
other urban Afrobolivian activists. During these meetings, they came up with the 
idea of founding a nationwide Afrobolivian organization, “un ente matriz” for the 
pueblo Afroboliviano. Planning the founding of an ente matriz was their response to 
repeated rejections of Afrobolivian demands by national and international institu- 
tions due to the fact that there was no nationally active, representative Afrobolivian 
‘mother institution’ through which funding could be channeled or representation 
organized. For example, there was no formal mechanism or transparent election on 
behalf of the Afrobolivian constituency to elect Jorge Medina as their candidate to 
run for the post of Asambleista Nacional in 2009. Medina always claims to have been 
elected democratically during an ampliado (public gathering) of the pueblo Afroboli- 
viano held in La Paz. His critics argue that he seized the opportunity and used his 
contacts established as leader of CADIC to take advantage of a vacuum in the ranks 
of the MAS party to be elected as the only available candidate. Be this as it may, the 
Afrobolivian leaders meeting in La Prensa in 2010/11 recognized that their project 
lacked institutional backing and representation in the eyes of the state. This is why 
they decided that el pueblo Afroboliviano needed an institution representing it on a 
national level. 

In this regard, they explicitly pointed to indigenous groups whose national- 
ly active organizations had accomplished nationwide recognition and representa- 
tiveness in the eyes of state institutions. Since MAS’s rise to power in 2005/2006, 
these indigenous organizations have enjoyed an unprecedented level of direct in- 
fluence in national politics. As members of the Pacto de Unidad (see footnote 15, 
chapter 2) and coordinated by the Coordinadora Nacional por el Cambio (CONALCAM), 
the large indigenous movimientos sociales have exerted great influence on the natio- 
nal government since 2005. Certain key leaders of these movements have also been 
integrated into the structures of the state. As Nancy Postero (2017:31) has recently 
reminded us, the Movimiento al Socialismo (MAS) party — also according to repeated 
statements by Evo Morales himself — is not supposed to be “a traditional party, but 
the political instrument of the social movements that form its base.”” By the time 
Afrobolivian leaders were envisioning CONAFRO, they were keenly aware of these 
new forms of governance in what has been termed the “New Indigenous State of 
Bolivia” (Canessa 2012a) or Bolivias “post-multicultural” moment (Postero 2006). 


11 By 2017, the accuracy of these kinds of statements is in doubt as the MAS has concentrated 
power in state institutions to a great extent, creating open dissent from various social move- 
ments (see Postero 2017:17). 
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With this in mind and their experiences from the Constituent Assembly still vi- 
vidly present, they developed a strategy to found an Afrobolivian organization that 
would meet the standards of an ente matriz, a legitminate movimiento social. 

It is crucial to note that the idea to found CONAFRO did not arise from the 
rural communities that are often represented as the backbone of the organization: 
it was envisioned within the ranks of a very limited number of formally educated, 
politically connected and urban-based activists. They realized that the MAS go- 
vernment had shifted its focus from NGOs and the traditional development sector 
to what government rhetoric called movimientos sociales, organizations representing 
a certain constituency, not merely working on behalf of somebody. The political shift 
away from organizations like CADIC — that responded to the developmental ideals 
of the neoliberal multiculturalist state and never pretended to represent the Afrob- 
olivian people, but rather worked on their behalf — made it necessary to envision a 
completely new Afrobolivian ‘entity’: an ‘entity’ that could legitimately claim to re- 
present the whole of the Afrobolivian population throughout the country and not 
only certain factions of urban residents, rural communities or political allies. In 
order to achieve this level of representation, they based their plan on the ideal of 
forming an organization committed to “organic leadership” (liderazgos orgánicos), a 
mayor buzzword in Bolivian politics and part and parcel of the MAS government's 
claim to legitimately govern by the will of the people (gobernar obedeciendo). In order 
to claim “organic leadership,” they decided that it would be necessary to convene 
a national Afrobolivian meeting in order to discuss their plan, hold elections and 
spread the word. Consequently, they then set out to find an institution that would 
fund a National Afrobolivian Congress in order to be able to consult with the con- 
stituency and ground the organization in democratic procedures. However, initial 
attempts to secure funding from the UN High Commissioner on Human Rights 
failed due to conflicting interests and competing leaders' interventions. The anti- 
CONAFRO faction mainly comprised of Jorge Medina and his followers associa- 
ted with CADIC, who branded CONAFRO supporters as opportunistic “arribistas” 
(parvenus), unrightfully seizing the opportunities created through the years-long 
mobilization of the older generation of leaders. The proponents of CONAFRO in 
turn denounced the sectarian practices of Medina's followers as hindering Afrob- 
olivian political mobilization in order to secure personal benefits. This dispute has 
still not been resolved today and is mirrored by the conflicts between competing 
organizations at the local, regional and national levels. 

Eventually, the proponents of CONAFRO seized an opportunity directly linked 
to new legal provisions and the generalized political opening for Afrobolivians fol- 
lowing the passing of the New Constitution in 2009. In the aftermath of the passing 
of a new educational law (Ley 070) in 2010, the Ministerio de Educación approached 
Afrobolivians and urged them to found a Consejo Educativo. The thirty-seven groups 
officially recognized by the New Constitution (including Afrobolivians) were to play 
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a crucial part in the reform of the educational system that was high on the agenda 
at that time. Law 070 had ratified the institution of Consejos Educativos de Pueblos 
Originarios originally instated by the last educational reform in the 1990s (“Ley No. 
1565 de la Reforma Educativa del 7 de Julio de 1994”) and granted these councils new 
rights and responsibilities. Each pueblo — through its respective Consejo Educativo 
- had to elaborate the fundamental tools for introducing a new kind of education 
that would accompany, deepen and broaden the country’s process of decolonizati- 
on and change. Since Afrobolivians did not have an educational council (the legal 
provisions of 1994 only envisaged councils for “Aymará, Quechua, Guaraní y Amazóni- 
co multiétnico y otros”) the Ministry of Education urged them to create one. For that 
purpose, the Ministry of Education agreed to economically and logistically support 
a National Afrobolivian Congress and the proponents of CONAFRO took advanta- 
ge of that opportunity to not only found a Consejo Educativo but to simultaneously 
launch their ente matriz. 

The “I. Congreso Nacional Afroboliviano” was held on 2 and 3 September 2011 at Ca- 
sa John Wesley in La Paz. According to the organizers, the event hosted representa- 
tives from all major cities in the country as well as a great number of communities 
in the Yungas. The objectives of founding a Consejo Educativo as well as electing 
representatives and ratifying the structures for the newly established CONAFRO 
were accomplished. Most members of the original group did end up in important 
positions as official representatives and continue to shape the work of CONAFRO 
today. 


Structural and ideological basics or: what it means to be an “ente matriz” 


The conceptual basis for CONAFRO’s activities is the idea of a collective Afroboli- 
vian entity with similar life conditions, problems, goals and aspirations. Similar to 
the Constitution, which made “el pueblo Afroboliviano” the subject of collective rights 
without further explanation, the founders of CONAFRO took this collectivity (el 
pueblo Afroboliviano) and its boundaries for granted as self-explanatory. CONAFRO 
has subsequently tried to position itself as the ‘natural’ representation of this pue- 
blo. The organizations agenda specifically states that a strong and unified pueblo 
Afroboliviano (“un Pueblo Afroboliviano fuerte y mancomunado”) lies at the heart of their 
political efforts. CONAFRO is thus a clear step towards a unifying discourse on a 
national scale and tries to counter regionalist tendencies and the often cited rural- 
urban divide. While previously, people regularly addressed issues referring to “los 
negros,” “los Afrobolivianos,” “las comunidades Afrobolivianas” or “la cultura Afrobolivia- 
na” CONAFRO's agenda exclusively works with the term “el pueblo Afroboliviano”: 
the political articulation of a variety of different Afrobolivian communities (urban 
and rural) under a single banner. This very specific rhetorical, political and legal 
articulation of an Afrobolivian collectivity as un pueblo has a variety of consequen- 
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ces. In the field of political organizations it requires the existence and at the same 
time strengthens the position of a unified representation (i.e. CONAFRO). Rhe- 
torically, it aligns Afrobolivians’ political programs with indigenous politics, thus 
rendering them politically and legally compatible but also creating potential for ri- 
valry in view of limited resources. As I mentioned at the outset, the foundation 
of CONAFRO must be seen as a response to the overall political climate in Boli- 
via (el proceso de cambio) and specific opportunities and obstacles for Afrobolivian 
organizations and representatives at certain moments. As we have seen, official 
recognition and favorable circumstances for a certain type of organization moti- 
vated the founders of CONAFRO to a great extent. In this respect, it is also telling 
to analyze the organizational structure and the political discourses of CONAFRO 
and its leaders. This analysis will further strengthen my point that CONAFRO is 
envisaged as a very specific, new type of organization at the same time responding 
to and envisioning the idea of a pueblo Afroboliviano. 

Structurally, CONAFRO purports to mirror both peasant union structures and 
elements of the nationally active indigenous and peasant organizations like CONA- 
MAQ, CIDOB and CSUTCB. It consists of different secretarias which work in diffe- 
rent thematic areas and thus resembles the sindicatos of most Yungas comunidades. 
Interestingly, CONAFRO’s statutes have ever since the outset envisioned the pos- 
sibility of creating regional and local branches of the organization. At least infor- 
mally, such sub-groups now exist in Cochabamba and Santa Cruz. Yet CONAFRO 
remains a top-down project to a large extent.” Rather than being born though 
the ‘organic’ agglomeration of local organizations — as official rhetoric has it — 
CONAFRO first created a national super-structure that it now tries to fill with local 
organizational life. This drive to be the all-encompassing organization for all Afrob- 
olivians is what differentiates CONAFRO from its predecessors. Another important 
difference — especially in contrast to CADIC, its most serious competitor for funds, 
legitimacy and followers — is that the people occupying positions within CONAFRO 
are elected representatives rather than employees chosen by appointment. Accord- 
ingly, neither the board of directors/executive committee nor the technical com- 
mission are the most important groups in deliberation and decision making. This 
role is — again, at least theoretically — reserved for the National Congress, which 
purports to unite the whole pueblo and reach decisions by consensus. CADIC, on 
the other hand, is organized much more hierarchically and answers to a comple- 
tely different organizational logic. It has a self-appointed founder-director (Jorge 
Medina) who hires employees to work in the different areas the organization tries 
to cover. The fact that Medina was at the same time the director of this company- 


12 In this sense, CONAFRO mirrors the perspective and the practices of government-led deve- 
lopment projects that are equally top-down in many instances, as my discussion of a project 
in Cala Cala in chapter 10 will show. 
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like NGO and positioned himself as the most legitimate representative of his pueblo 
sparked fierce criticism and lead to a great amount of conflict between Medina and 
the emerging CONAFRO. In terms of their general political discourse, official mis- 
sion statement and objectives, CONAFRO differs only marginally from CADIC. The 
small differences that do exist, however, point in the same direction as the organi- 
zational differences already mentioned, namely that CONAFRO first and foremost 
claims to represent an Afrobolivian constituency and lobby for it politically. The sa- 
me is true for the activities CONAFRO is mostly responsible for. The organization is 
much less involved in workshops, projects and training courses, but focuses rather 
on lobbying, intervening in political discussion and placing CONAFRO members 
in government institutions and ministries. 

An important claim always put forth by CONAFRO activists is that “CONAFRO 
belongs to the comunidades” (“CONAFRO es de las comunidades”). Ideally and in dis- 
course, CONAFRO is designed to function as a national confederation of local Afro- 
bolivian community organizations. This discursive move is crucial in the struggle 
for legitimacy, since only the national representation of a legally recognized collec- 
tive subject can hope to convince state institutions of its legitimacy. Yet in prac- 
tice, there are no communal Afrobolivian ethnic organizations, since there are no 
exclusively Afrobolivian communities. The only organizational CONAFRO member 
from the Yungas is Tocaña's Centro de Expresión e Integración Cultural Afroboliviano 
(CEICA), an organizational remnant from the times of saya revitalization in the 
1990s that organizes saya performances in the community. Besides that, there are 
no formally established Afrobolivian communal organizations that could become 
part of CONAFRO. The ‘representation of communities that CONAFRO purports 
to effectuate is based on certain community representatives' participation in the 
National Afrobolivian Congresses and is thus highly informal, opaque and volatile. 
Especially beyond the CONAFRO strongholds in the Yungas around the town of 
Coroico (mainly the comunidades of Tocaña and Mururata) and the urban organiza- 
tions in Cochabamba and Santa Cruz, CONAFRO’s legitimacy as the representative 
of Afrobolivian interests is highly contested. Cala Cala’s residents, for example, took 
considerable pride in having “sent away” CONAFRO representatives that were try- 
ing to “take advantage” of the community and its members and did not work for or 
speak on behalf the “comunidad Cala Cala.” Even though they later expressed their 
allegiance to CONAFRO on paper for strategic purposes, individual members kept 
on insisting that they did not feel represented by or did not actively participate in 
CONAFRO activities. 


Strategies and achievements 


According to its official mission statement, CONAFRO is fighting for an Afrobolivi- 
an presence in contexts of public decision and policy making in order to advocate 
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for development projects that benefit its constituency. Interestingly, this general 
mission statement hints at the logics and strategies that marked Afrobolivian poli- 
tics and mobilization in the past (development) and at the same time directs atten- 
tion to the newly established spaces of official participation in government-related 
spheres as the main site of struggle in the present. Indeed, up to today, CONAFRO 
has mainly tried to place its members in political and administrative positions. This 
inevitably leads to disagreement and conflict, since the expectations of hired and 
salaried government employees on the one hand and social movement activists and 
representatives on the other tend to differ greatly. Whereas government employees 
(at least ideally) should go about their tasks impartially, activists are expected to 
take sides, fight for their cause and lobby for the interests of their constituency. 
CONAFRO leaders who have managed to obtain administrative positions struggle 
to balance the expectations related to these different roles - mainly with limited 
success. Given the reduced opportunities to exert concrete political influence from 
an administrative position that most of the activists-turned-funcionarios have to 
deal with, this is hardly surprising. Of course, the presence of Afrobolivians in 
spaces of public administration has long been overdue - and in some cases the 
mere fact that an Afrobolivian person sits behind an official desk is a political mes- 
sage — but for the large bulk of Afrobolivians the situation has hardly changed 
and the effects of CONAFRO’s actions remain largely symbolic. Critics argue that 
CONAFROs strategy only benefits its leaders (who end up in lucrative government 
jobs) and does little to improve the situation of their constituency. To the contra- 
ry: CONAFROSs strategy even facilitates cooptation and weakens the organizati- 
ons overall power to fight for a common cause instead serving a select few that 
pretend to work for their people but claim all the benefits for themselves. From 
the perspective of CONAFRO’s leaders, however, it is only from within the state 
and government structures that Afrobolivian mobilization can succeed and reach 
the desired goals. For them, the aspiration to enter government jobs is neither a 
form of cooptation of the organization, nor a matter of individual activists reaping 
the benefits of collective mobilization (buscar los apetitos personales). Rather, it is the 
logical consequence of the legal empowerment and the official inclusion granted 
by the New Constitution. Where, if not in government offices, could Afrobolivian 
people request inclusion on the basis of the Constitution? How, if not through the 
alignment of CONAFRO with the governing MAS party, could this inclusion be ac- 
complished? These are common rhetorical questions CONAFRO leaders direct at 
their critics, thus making a case for their kind of mobilization. CONAFRO leaders 
are, obviously, aware of the risks such a strategy entails. In particular, the close 
alliance with the MAS party is considered a possible future liability and is not un- 
animously supported by the leadership. What is more, few if any of the CONAFRO 
leaders I have met struck me as particularly fond of the MAS party on purely ideo- 
logical grounds. Even though they may swear allegiance to Evo Morales, MAS and 
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the proceso de cambio, they mainly do so on strategic grounds. Whether the strategy 
is beneficial for Afrobolivians in general or rather directed at personal benefit for 
certain individuals — as some critics argue — is an open question. 

The widespread criticism and conflicting claims notwithstanding, CONAFRO 
has managed to position the organization as the legitimate representation of Afro- 
bolivians, at least in the eyes of most government institutions. The Ministerio de 
Educación is firmly allied to CONAFRO for a variety of reasons. First of all, various 
CONAFRO members work for the Ministry of Education, blurring the bounda- 
ries between government functionaries and social movement activists. Secondly, 
CONAFRO institutionally integrated the Afrobolivian Consejo Educativo (CEPA) as 
its Secretaria de Educación, thus fusing an officially recognized institution with its 
social movement organizational structures. In practice, this means that all efforts 
to work with CEPA must necessarily go through CONAFRO since their secretary 
of education is at the same time the director of the Consejo Educativo. This double 
role is a direct consequence of the parallel founding of CEPA and CONAFRO, and 
effectively makes CONAFRO the exclusive gatekeeper for educational programs di- 
rected at Afrobolivians by the Ministry of Education. What is more, CONAFRO has 
successfully managed to monopolize access to government-sponsored positions for 
advisors and functionaries of the newly founded Instituto Plurinacional de Estudio de 
Lenguas y Cultura (IPELC) and its Afrobolivian branch, the Instituto de Lengua y Cul- 
tura Afroboliviana (ILC-AFRO). 

Working with the Ministerio de Educación served as a key argument for 
CONAFRO activists positioning themselves as the legitimate representatives 
of the pueblo Afroboliviano vis-a-vis other government institutions. Having estab- 
lished a precedent through the close alliance with the Ministry of Education, 
CONAFRO representatives managed to secure important supporters in favor of 
their claim to legitimacy. Very importantly, CONAFRO managed to successfully 
negotiate their way onto the governing MAS party’s electoral ticket. In the 2014 
elections, for example, it was CONAFRO co-founder and Secretary of International 
Relations Mónica Rey who ran for the position of Diputada Supranacional for MAS 
and was eventually elected for a five-year term starting in 2015. More recently, in 
the same vein, CONAFRO managed to place their former executive Juan Carlos 
Ballivián in an important position in the Defensoría del Pueblo that is run by an om- 
budsman closely linked to the MAS party since 2016. Through their close alignment 
with the ruling MAS party, they also secured support from the MAS-led regional 
government (prefectura) of La Paz and its Prefecto Cesar Cocarico (2010-2015), from 
MAS representatives in different regional and municipal parliaments, as well as 
government-friendly NGOs and media. Successful mobilization, in turn, allowed 
CONAFRO to secure funds and deliver programs, projects and workshops to 
various communities. What is more, the visibility of CONAFRO leaders in the 
aforementioned positions convinced many Afrobolivians that CONAFRO would 
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be able to effect palpable changes and adhere more strongly to the narrative of 
representing the Afrobolivian people since CONAFRO leaders had successfully 
managed to get into those positions. 

Beyond placing individuals in strategic positions within the government hierar- 
chy, public administration and the ruling MAS party, CONAFRO has mobilized the 
media in order to generate support for the organization. What is more, CONAFRO 
has managed to affiliate most of the urban organizations in all major Bolivian 
cities (with only a few exceptions remaining loyal to Jorge Medina and rejecting 
CONAFROSs leadership), thus channeling the regional support base of these orga- 
nizations. Additionally, CONAFRO has been involved in a series of publications and 
scholarly projects, most prominently in a collaborative project with FUNPROEIB- 
Andes increasing its visibility and thus its scope of operation and legitimacy.” Yet, 
as the next section will show, neither the conceptual basics of the New Constituti- 
on, nor the organizational perspective represented by CONAFRO are uncontested. 


The limits of recognition 


First and foremost, it is important to recognize the groundbreaking character of 
the New Constitution for Afrobolivians. In light of the country’s history and the 
prevailing discourses on national identity and cultural diversity that are in their 
majority mute on issues concerning Afrobolivians, it can hardly be overstated what 
this kind of symbolic inclusion means for many Afrobolivians. It is the long-desired 
visibilization, inclusion and acknowledgement that so many people have fought for 
in recent decades. It is the official acknowledgement by the state that Afrobolivi- 
ans are, in fact, “Bolivians, too” (Busdiecker 2007). The extremely high hopes many 
Afrobolivians invested in the subject of recognition also explain, at least in part, 
why the palpable effects (or rather the lack thereof) are so meticulously scrutini- 
zed. 

There are a number of factors I would like to highlight as pointing to the limits 
of legal recognition and with that also to the limits of mobilizing Afrobolivians as 
a pueblo in the sense of the Constitution. I have addressed the more subtle tensi- 
ons between Afrobolivian everyday sociality and the logics of the Constitution in 
chapter 5 and will elaborate on the subject from the perspective of Cala Cala in the 
next chapter. Here I will focus on the consequences as experienced in the realm of 
political mobilization and organizational life more broadly. The limitations of the 
prevailing modalities of recognition my interlocutors most commonly expressed 
relate to different aspects. On the one hand, there are certain contradictions with 
regard to the collective subject of recognition: el pueblo Afroboliviano. On the other 


13 See http://fundacion.proeibandes.org/proyectos/conafro.php [18/07/2017] 
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hand, the specific rights granted to this collective subject do not escape criticism. 
Finally, and this is a problem not limited to the realm of legal recognition but con- 
cerns Afrobolivian activism more broadly, the question arises whether it is indeed 
possible to articulate a sufficiently cohesive Afrobolivian collectivity in practice. I 
will now address these criticisms in more detail. 

In the sections above, I have pointed out the seminal importance of the concept 
of pueblo, as it has important consequences for the way an Afrobolivian collectivity 
is imagined and mobilized. In their mission statements, Afrobolivian organiza- 
tions were very successful at making their claims compatible with the language 
of recognition; they furthermore managed to convince the Asamblea Constituyente 
that a distinct Afrobolivian collectivity should be recognized under the premises 
of the pueblo status; and finally, they were quite successful in arguing their case 
in negotiations with different government agencies. Remember that Afrobolivians 
have the same rights as indigenous peoples “en todo lo que corresponda,” “wherever 
appropriate,” leaving it to the interpretation of the parties involved in a specific 
project, law, initiative or court case whether and to what degree a certain situa- 
tion justifies the extension of indigenous rights to Afrobolivians. What is more, 
as I have described in the section on CONAFRO, the Afrobolivian leadership has 
managed to establish a legally registered, nationally active and — in the eyes of the 
state — widely accepted national organization. So it might seem that official re- 
cognition was a success story. Yet there is one decisive aspect where the success 
story is increasingly dubious. Whereas the state (for example, different ministries, 
parliaments and the Instituto Nacional de Estadística), the governing MAS party and 
international cooperation have embraced CONAFRO as the legitimate representa- 
tion of el pueblo Afroboliviano, CONAFRO's leadership is repeatedly questioned by 
large parts of the Afrobolivian population. Although framed mostly as a critique of 
individual leaders, I would argue that behind the criticism directed at CONAFRO 
and its leadership by many individuals lies discontent with the underlying logics of 
recognition that CONAFRO can hardly change. This is also something CONAFRO 
leaders recognize, yet they point to the fact that the regime of recognition they 
have to operate with does not allow for certain things the population would most 
urgently demand. 

Robert Albro (2010a) has pointed out that the New Bolivian Constitution reco- 
gnizes only a very specific collective indigenous subject to the exclusion of others. 
For him and others, the definitions of what constitutes an indigenous pueblo in the 
2009 document reflect a strongly Aymara-centric view, legally privileging a cer- 
tain collective indigenous subject while at the same time marginalizing alternative 
versions of indigeneity — in Albro's case urban indigeneity in provincial towns (cf. 
Shakow 2014). His critique goes further than the concerns that have been voiced 
by the self-represented mestizo population of the country — namely that the repre- 
sentation of Bolivia as a mostly indigenous country leaves out an alleged mestizo 
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majority — to suggest that even though the New Constitution must be seen as a 
milestone in the struggle for indigenous rights, it nevertheless fails to recognize 
a large part of the self-identified indigenous population. A similar argument can 
be made for the Afrobolivian population since Afrobolivian recognition is based on 
the same limited premises as indigenous recognition. For Afrobolivians in urban 
contexts, the utility of official recognition is highly doubtful, since the collective 
subject and the associated rights aim at homogenous, territorially bounded com- 
munities and their purported way of life. Thus the rights do not resonate with the 
grievances of individuals living in highly diverse urban environments, and reco- 
gnition remains an elusive achievement with no practical consequences for most 
urban Afrobolivians. 

And even in rural settings, the question remains whether it is possible to mo- 
bilize people and also to work on their behalf within the logics of the New Consti- 
tution. Due to the Constitutions homogenizing impetus and its narrow definition 
of community, it is hardly able to grasp the reality of the Afrobolivian presence 
in rural comunidades. Being a direct organizational response to the Constitution 
and its ensuing political logics, CONAFRO suffers from the limitations these con- 
ceptualizations have inscribed in its organizational structure. Taking cues from 
large national indigenous confederations, the basic idea behind CONAFRO is to 
agglomerate territorially based, ethnically homogenous Afrobolivian communities 
in its organizational structure. The problem is that such homogeneous Afrobo- 
livian communities do not exist. This situation is not limited to CONAFRO, but 
has accompanied Afrobolivian activism since the very beginning. When Afroboli- 
vian organizations aimed to spread their logics and demands throughout the rural 
Yungas and engaged in a process of mobilization that transcended the urban con- 
text, they often encountered the same set of problems. The idea of the existence 
of a unified “pueblo Afroboliviano” required rural communities to subscribe to it in 
order to legitimize the leadership of its proponents. Besides recruiting urban re- 
sidents with at least some Afrobolivian ancestry to strengthen the urban bases of 
the movement, leaders sought support from rural Afrobolivian communities and 
their leaders. The problem they encountered was the generalized absence of a clear- 
ly defined Afrobolivian leadership in most rural communities. With the exception 
of Tocaña, Afrobolivians in the Yungas are a minority in all comunidades and since 
they are integrated into the system of peasant unions across ethnic boundaries, 
there was no such thing as an Afrobolivian leadership in the Yungas — at least not 
in a formal, widely accepted sense. This led to complicated issues: If there is no 
formally agreed upon leader of a given community, who can be addressed as rep- 
resenting community A or B? In most cases, urban organizations turned to specific 
individuals who showed interest in CONAFRO and who claimed to enjoy an eleva- 
ted informal status within their respective community. However, this practice was 
very volatile in gathering support and longstanding alliances. Additionally, the in- 
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formally chosen representatives did not go unquestioned and in many cases their 
claims to leadership were strongly challenged. This led to conflicts within and bet- 
ween rural communities and made the mobilization of a constituency defined in 
ethnic terms highly problematic. 

Similar to the case that Restrepo describes for Colombia (2004:706), there are 
no ethnic organizations of Afrobolivians in the Yungas that could form the basis 
of an ethnic movement or become the pillars of an organization claiming to repre- 
sent un pueblo. Mónica Rey (1998:91) has argued that, beginning in colonial times, 
the saya groups in comunidades with Afrobolivian populations had functioned as a 
“hidden organization” (“organización oculta”) providing Afrobolivians with the pos- 
sibility of salvaging their “ancestral tribal organizations” (organización ancestral de 
carácter tribal”) in the context of slavery. This view is corroborated by descriptions 
of complex hierarchies structuring the saya until the first half of the 20% centu- 
ry. In an often cited testimony by Manuel Barra — one of the oldest inhabitants 
of Tocaña — he meticulously describes how certain leadership positions structured 
saya performances (Centro Pedagógico y Cultural “Simón I. Patiño” 1998b). In the 
same vein, Martín Ballivián (2014) argues that saya groups had important social 
and political meanings in the time before the Agrarian Reform of 1953. As far as 
the information 1 collected during my fieldwork goes, there was not much left of 
these structures by the time the urban residents sought to establish links to rural 
communities in the 1980s. They relied instead on groups that had been constituted 
fairly recently and dated back only to the late 1980s and early 1990s. Their foun- 
dation was mainly motivated by workshops organized by the urban residents, the 
nationally publicized hype around saya and the economic possibilities associated 
with saya performances for certain audiences. Thus, by organizing dance groups, 
rural residents recreated a space conceptualized as exclusively Afrobolivian that in 
some instances could serve as the basis for a proto-ethnic organization. The ques- 
tion is to what extent the saya groups can be considered as an organizational space 
parallel to the peasant unions and whether they can serve as the organizational 
matrix to articulate an Afrobolivian ethnic movement in the Yungas that would gi- 
ve substance to CONAFRO’s claims to leadership. The cases of Cala Cala and other 
comunidades — where no exclusively Afrobolivian political organizations have emer- 
ged — suggest that this is rather not the case. 


Conclusion 


As I have shown in the preceding chapters, there is a great number of parallel 
processes that shape Afrobolivian mobilization and the articulation of a collective 
Afrobolivian subject. Rooted in the efforts to revitalize Afrobolivian dance and cul- 
ture in circumstances marked by migration, discrimination and the appropriation 
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of Afrobolivian traditions by mestizo popular culture, the Movimiento Afro in Boli- 
via embarked on different organizational and political routes in order to make its 
claims heard. Some strategies meant appealing to the logics of multicultural reform 
and stressing parallels with indigenous groups in terms of suffering and disenfran- 
chisement. Others relied on embracing the opportunities for public visibility provi- 
ded by folklorized culture or engaging in continental networks of Afrodescendants, 
foregrounding African roots as a means of claiming cultural uniqueness and diffe- 
rentiated citizenship. The responses to these claims are as varied as the strategies 
employed. In some instances Afrobolivian demands have been heard and accepted, 
and certain goals have been achieved. In other cases the struggle for recognition 
and equality continues. 

In this chapter, I have highlighted three more recent developments: the judi- 
cialization of Afrobolivian activism, the discursive consolidation of el pueblo Afrob- 
oliviano and the foundation of a nationally active ente matriz. Afrobolivian political 
activism has undergone a decisive transformation in the sense that political goals 
have been reformulated as rights to be claimed from the state. This judicialization 
of politics resonated with trends on a regional scale (Sieder, Schjolden, and Angell 
2005b; Couso, Huneeus, and Sieder 2010; Sieder 2010), as well as with the national 
political context dominated by the Constituent Assembly and the eventual promul- 
gation of the New Constitution between 2005 and 2009 (cf. Schilling-Vacaflor 2010). 
The framing of political demands in legal language and the strong focus on making 
an impact within the constitutional reform process in turn fostered the discursi- 
ve consolidation of the concept of el pueblo Afroboliviano and eventually sparked an 
organizational response through the formation of CONAFRO in 2011. CONAFRO's 
limitations in terms of making a political impact, as well as the serious doubts ma- 
ny Afrobolivians express with regard to the legitimacy of its leadership, point us 
towards more general limits of recognition. These limits have to do with the fric- 
tions caused by the contrast between the Constitutions definition of community 
and actual conditions on the ground. Whereas the former relies on the idea of eth- 
nically homogenous and territorially bounded communities (pueblos), the latter are 
shaped by ethnoracial heterogeneity, deep economic entanglements and histori- 
cally grounded social integration. 

Even though Afrobolivian organizations have been able to benefit from a li- 
mited number of government policies that favor officially recognized pueblos, the 
prevailing logic of mobilization as a pueblo is highly contested, as is the question of 
leadership. The mobilization of Afrobolivians based on the propagation of a homo- 
geneous collective subject expressed in the idea of el pueblo Afroboliviano is fraught 
with contradictions and remains an unstable and volatile political project. By sub- 
suming the experiences and particularities of very small and dispersed rural and 
urban communities, it obscures many decisive facets of what it means to be Afro in 
different contexts in Bolivia. Even the much less homogenizing term Afrobolivian 
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communities’ (in English and in the plural), that I use as a shorthand to refer to 
the comunidades in the Yungas with varying levels of Afrobolivian population, is not 
unproblematic. As I showed in chapter 3, what it means to be Afro in Cala Cala is 
so intimately tied to the history of this particular place, and in many cases even 
to specific individuals, that it cannot be generalized to apply even to the neighbo- 
ring comunidades and even less to a shared sense of Afrobolivianity on a national 
scale. Speaking of a single, unified, and homogeneous pueblo Afroboliviano presup- 
poses a level of Afrobolivian groupness that I have not encountered in Cala Cala or 
elsewhere. 

Thus the “Movimiento Afro” remains fragmented despite the efforts at unifica- 
tion pursued by CONAFRO. Quarrels between rural and urban, between Nor and 
Sud Yungas, between families, political factions and generations are still very com- 
mon. The unifying efforts of CONAFRO notwithstanding, different leaders rally 
support independently and Afrobolivian mobilization is hampered by factionalism 
and strong competition between certain charismatic personalities. Most organiza- 
tions only rhetorically address a nationwide audience and a single pueblo, but in 
political practice focus their actions on certain cities or comunidades. It is in this 
context that the foundation of CONAFRO and the impact of its mobilizations must 
be analyzed. Its formation is a top-down project, responding more to the plurina- 
tional logics of recognition and the rhetoric of pueblo status than to the grassroots 
initiatives of local organizations. 

In the next chapter, I discuss a case from Cala Cala that reflects many of the 
contradictions that emerge when the concept of el pueblo Afroboliviano is engaged 
in local contexts. Through the analysis of a tourism project based on Afrobolivian 
culture’ in Cala Cala, I shed light on the local engagements of nationally circulating 
ideas of Afrobolivianity. I will draw together the arguments made with respect to 
the notions of what it means to be Afro in Cala Cala and my analysis of broader 
articulations of Afrobolivianity, fleshing out concrete contexts in which the pluri- 
national perspective on Afrobolivianity is engaged and negotiated by Cala Caleños 
against the backdrop of local understandings of community and belonging. 
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La Casa Cultural Afro Cala Cala and the Centro de 
Interpretación de la Cultura Afroboliviana 


The project I will address in the following sections is a community tourism pro- 
ject that people from Cala Cala were developing with assistance from the IDB (In- 
teramerican Development Bank) and the Coripata Municipal Government in the 
framework of the PNTC (Programa Nacional de Turismo Comunitario, National Com- 
munity Tourism Program). The project initially consisted of funding the construc- 
tion of a community center and shelter for tourists named La Casa Cultural Afro 
Cala Cala. When 1 first arrived in Cala Cala in late 2014, the project was in the plan- 
ning stage and I constantly found myself involved in meetings and discussions on 
anything from architectural plans or environmental sustainability certificates to 
statutes for a communitarian tourism association. Moreover, I accompanied peop- 
le from Cala Cala in various meetings with municipal officials in Coripata or PNTC 
representatives in La Paz. Talk of the project was ubiquitous and even though the 
number of individuals seriously involved in the planning and organization was fair- 
ly limited, they continually engaged all other members of the community in con- 
versation about the project. The project was the talk of the moment and seemed to 
occupy an important place in the community’s collective consciousness. When I left 
Cala Cala in mid-2015 after my initial research stay, the necessary documentation 
had just been handed in to the PNTC and was awaiting evaluation. The project was 
granted funding in October 2015 and by the time of my return to Cala Cala in early 
2017 for a follow-up research stay, the construction was almost finished. People in 
Cala Cala were awaiting the arrival of PNTC officials and the Viceministro de Turismo 
(vice minister of tourism) to approve their efforts and give the green light for the 
opening of the Casa Cultural. With the opening just around the corner, the tourism 
project was of course still an important point of discussion, and the subject of mee- 
tings and organizational activities. As far as my interlocutors told me, the tourism 
project was unprecedented in the sense that throughout the construction phase 
the whole comunidad — including Nogalani — had been highly engaged in terms of 
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the money and manpower that every member of the comunidad contributed to the 
construction. 

What sets the tourism project apart (at least with regard to Cala Cala) from 
other projects or workshops, is the significant amount of money the government, 
as well as people from the comunidad, invested and the immediate tangible material 
benefits it promised to deliver. This explains why the project became the center of 
attention for many in the community, more than any workshop or rights campaign 
ever could have. People felt that there was much more to gain from this project than 
from an ephemeral training workshop or from some abstract political rights in the 
future. A whole set of actors — including the Aymara segments of the wider comu- 
nidad who usually cared little about matters framed as “Afrobolivian’ — was very 
eager to partake in the project, offered assistance, made claims and lobbied to re- 
ceive their share of the benefits. For example, a recently founded local construction 
company with ties to community leaders in Cala Cala made great efforts to win 
the contract to build the infrastructure. The unionized taxi and minibus drivers 
claimed (exclusive) rights to bring the expected tourists directly to the comunidad. 
Families positioned themselves as possible hosts for tourists, hoping they would 
receive funds to build additional rooms for their houses and generate income from 
hosting, feeding and guiding tourists through the comunidad. In sum, talk of the 
project was widespread in the community and people were staking their claims to 
the promised benefits of the endeavor. 

My aim in this chapter is to trace the planning, construction and eventual com- 
pletion of the project Casa Cultural Afro Cala Cala from its beginning in the initial 
planning stages throughout the years 2014 and 2015 to its near completion in 2017. 
I discuss this example at length because it shows how different actors negotiate 
competing ideas of Afrobolivianity and how these ideas interact in practice. What 
I want to flesh out in the context of the project are the concrete negotiations ori- 
ginating from the encounter between the plurinational perspective on communi- 
ty and culture, and the lifestyles of the community. The former rely on ethnically 
defined and clearly bounded collectives and furthermore highlight Afroboliviani- 
ty as the collective identification most consequential for social differentiation. The 
latter, however, are marked by far-reaching entanglements and integration across 
ethnoracial boundaries. The project brought to the fore many latent conflicts, con- 
tradictions and frictions within the community, but also served as a starting point 
for forging new alliances, taking advantage of new opportunities and (re-)envi- 
sioning Cala Cala as a community. I will show how the period of envisioning and 
planning the project brought the people involved in this process into contact with 
specific technical, legal and political logics; I will then sketch how the very practical 
and material process of building the infrastructure put the premises laid out in the 
planning process to the test, and I will finally address some points related to the 
envisaged functioning of the project in the future. On the way, I will introduce both 
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the political and institutional actors involved in the process, as well as account for 
community and individual responses to the frameworks and procedures proposed 
by those actors. 

On a conceptual level, I want to problematize the concepts of community, cul- 
ture and identity propagated by the project's financial and technical sponsors by 
juxtaposing them with what local people understand by these terms. Furthermore, 
I will show the subtle but pervasive influence of legal and technical categories that 
circulate among the people involved in the project. As will become clear through 
my discussion, the crucial question is whether and to what extent the notion of 
Afrobolivianity articulated according to these categories and logics (Clifford 2013) 
- and the ethnicized or indigenized subjectivities this engenders (Restrepo 2004) — 
can be brought into dialogue with the ways social relations are handled in practice 
and in local settings. My analysis in this chapter intends to explore the possibilities 
and limitations of “legalizing identities” (French 2009) (i.e. the processes by which 
social identities are re-shaped in response to legal provisions based on specific 
categories), as well as examine a concrete instance of ethnicized “group-making” 
(Brubaker 2002). I approach the collective identifications relevant in this context 
as “we-group processes” (Elwert 2002), where group boundaries may be widened, 
narrowed, re-drawn or re-conceptualized to a certain extent. Yet, as this case also 
shows, collective identities and boundaries between groups are not entirely flexible 
and have to make sense within the conceptual spaces of the societies in which they 
are embedded (Schlee 2004). 


Origins and background of the project 


The fact that the Casa Cultural Afro Cala Cala was even built is the result of mere coin- 
cidence — at least from the perspective of the people mostly involved in its planning. 
Originally, as Roberto told me multiple times, he and Victor, another Afrobolivian 
community leader from Cala Cala, approached the Mancomunidad de Municipios de 
los Yungas de La Paz — a regional association of the municipal governments of the 
Yungas — in order to inquire into the possibility of obtaining funding for the con- 
struction of a building in which Cala Cala’s residents could gather on various oc- 
casions, for example when holding a community meeting. The representatives of 
the Mancomunidad had told them, Roberto recalls, that there were no funds avail- 
able in the Associations budget, but that “just down the hall” in the same building, 
were the offices of the PNTC and that they could ask there since the PNTC had just 
obtained funding for projects through an Interamerican Development Bank (IDB) 
credit. So Roberto and his companion went and asked and were received with open 
arms. They were told that their community could definitely apply for funding for 
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an infrastructure project within the framework of the IDB-funded program aimed 
at fostering community tourism in Bolivia. 

Applying for funding under the umbrella of the PNTC, however, made it neces- 
sary to reframe Cala Calas request and make it compatible with the program's goals 
and conceptual framework. It was decided, therefore, not to apply for a meeting 
place for the community, but to redirect the project to fit the framework proposed 
by the PNTC and adjust it to the needs of community tourism.’ According to the 
IDB, the program is designed to 


“stimulate community-based tourism, where rural communities of rural or 
indigenous origins are responsible for the organization, administration and 
receipt of the benefits of tourism activity in its territories, with the purpose 
of generating real sustainable development alternatives which allow for the 
increase in their standard of living.” (http://www.iadb.org/en/projects/project- 
description-title,1303.html?id=bo-l1039) [14/09/2017] 


According to the IDB, this strategy is consistent with the institutions broader coun- 
try strategy for Bolivia that aims at “providing [...] local development with identity, 
given that community-based tourism promotes the living cultural heritage (Inter- 
american Development Bank 2009:5 emphasis added by the author). Moreover, the 
program is also consistent with Bolivizs National Development Plan and its Na- 
tional Tourism Plan, and was designed in close cooperation with the Vice Ministry 
of Tourism (Viceministerio de Turismo) “through a broad participatory planning pro- 
cess”. It departs from the very general premise that Bolivia 


“is one of the richest [countries] of the continent in living cultures. It has more than 
36 ethnic groups, or aboriginal peoples, and owners of lands, where, in addition to 
their present-day culture, customs, and worldview, the important archaeological 
and historical heritage has on occasion been declared a World Heritage site by the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization.” (Interamerican 
Development Bank 2009:2) 


What is more, “the fact that they are rural sites and to a certain extent remote or 
isolated locations has allowed them to retain and preserve their natural and cultural 
wealth” (Interamerican Development Bank 2009:2). 

When Roberto and Victor returned from La Paz to Cala Cala, they took with 
them not only a fifty-page technical manual called the “Reglamento Operativo de Co- 


1 The idea of engaging in tourism was not completely new to the community. For example, the 
Plan de Desarrollo Municipal de Coripata (2001-2005) already stated that “la cultura y costumbres 
afrobolivianas en los sectores de Coscoma, Nogalani, Dorado Chico y Calacala, que permita promo- 
cionar el Etnoecoturismo como una vocación futura, aunque en el presente solo se constituye en una 
potencialidad” (p.290). 
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financiamiento” (ROC) (Operative Manual for Co-Financing) establishing the techni- 
cal and legal details of the application they had to prepare, but also the conceptual 
baggage of a program employing vocabulary like “development with identity,” “li- 


na na na 


ving cultural heritage,” “ethnic groups,” “aboriginal peoples,” “remote and isolated,” 
“retain and preserve.” This is not to say that people in Cala Cala are generally un- 
familiar with such discourses or that these buzzwords do not resonate with many 
of their aspirations. In fact, the discourses of Afrobolivian organizations employ a 
similar vocabulary. However, in this very concrete case, leaders from Cala Cala en- 
tered an office building in La Paz with the intention of approaching an institution 
that is regional rather than ethnic or cultural in focus (in this case the Mancomu- 
nidad de Municipios de los Yungas) to ask for funding for a meeting place. They left 
with documents and ideas from the PNTC - an institution concerned with culture, 
tourism and cultural heritage — planning to apply for a community tourism project 
based on their culture and identity. This case, in a nutshell, thus serves as a vivid 
example of how a particular articulation of Afrobolivianity focused on ethnicity 
and culture can take center stage when Afrobolivian individuals or organizations 
approach government institutions or NGOs, as well as how this articulation relates 
to life in Cala Cala. 

In what follows, I want to highlight two fundamental aspects of negotiating the 
relationship between a particular political and legal articulation of Afrobolivianity 
and community life in Cala Cala through an ethnography of the process of planning 
and building La Casa Cultural Afro Cala Cala. The first aspect is concerned with the 
question of how and through which categorical distinctions the boundaries of Cala 
Cala as a community should be drawn. The second aspect is concerned with de- 
fining what constitutes Afrobolivian culture in Cala Cala (and elsewhere). For the 
people involved, these aspects crystallized in two very simple, practical questions: 


“Who should participate and what will we show the tourists?” 


Who should participate? Or: ethnoracial particularities and the limits of 
Cala Cala as a community 


In the days after the initial meeting with the PNTC, Roberto and Víctor discussed 
the idea of applying for funding from the PNTC with other individuals from Cala 
Cala. They introduced the assembled community members to the ideas ofthe Oper- 
ative Manual (ROC) they had obtained from La Paz and went through the nine ini- 
tial legal requirements listed in the document. The first and fundamental require- 
ment is presenting “Personería Jurídica” (legal credentials) of the “Emprendimiento 
Turístico Comunitario” (Community Tourism Enterprise; ETC) that will administer 
the funds. In the case of Cala Calas application, the ETC was supposed to be based 
on an organización social (social organization), defined as 
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“an entity of individuals that in consideration of the territory they occupy and/or 
common activities and similar interests that they pursue, organizes and/or ad- 
vances initiatives of common interest for its individual members [...]” (ROC, p.14, 
my translation).? 


In light of the different horizons of community in Cala Cala that I have analyzed 
in previous chapters, the PNTC’s definition of organización social presents the chal- 
lenge of determining on what grounds and referring to which specific “common 
activities” and “similar interests” the community should be delimited. 

There were two takes on this question, each emphasizing a different horizon of 
community. For Roberto, it was clear that the relevant entity in this case would be 
“los Afros de Cala Cala.” He argued that since the project was based on Afrobolivian 
identity and culture, it was only logical that the line between those who should and 
should not participate ought to be drawn in ethnoracial terms. Dividing people 
along the boundary of Afro/non-Afro and including only the former left him with 
a list of about twenty people, since “los Afros de Cala Cala” in the strictest sense 
comprise only about two dozen adult Afrobolivian individuals that reside in the 
community. Due to the small number, he decided to extend his list by recurring 
to a broader definition of what “los Afros de Cala Cala” means, including relatives 
of the residents of the community, like his three daughters living in La Paz and 
Santa Cruz. This left him with a longer list, yet one consisting mainly of dispersed 
individuals only linked through kinship ties to Cala Cala. While compiling the list, 
Roberto seemed to have no doubts determining who would rightfully belong to 
the group he termed “los Afros de Cala Cala,” since it was mostly a matter of tracing 
kinship ties to and from Cala Cala for each individual. He also did not express 
any concerns with regard to the question of whether the translocal “Afros de Cala 
Cala” could possibly be considered a group of people with common interests and 
activities, as is suggested in the PNTC manual’s definition. Finally, he also did not 
find it problematic that the few “Afros de Cala Cala” actually living in the community 
would eventually have to do all the work — although his list suggested to the PNTC 
that there were many people ready to participate in the project. 

Víctor took a different angle on the subject: for him, the tourism project would 
not be able to flourish without the participation of the wider comunidad of Nogala- 
ni. He repeatedly challenged Roberto's approach by pointing not only to the formal 
necessity of including the sindicato from Nogalani for legal reasons, but also to the 
practical impossibility of advancing the project without more people. Víctor argued 
that Cala Cala not only needed Nogalani’s credentials for the paperwork and the 
sindicato’s backing for proving ownership of the land that the Centro Cultural Afro 


2 “El conjunto de personas que en atención al territorio que ocupan y/o actividades comunes e intereses 
afines que desarrollan, se organizan y/o impulsan iniciativas de interés común para sus componentes 
[..]” (ROC, p. 14). 
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Cala Cala was to be built on. He urged Roberto to consider that — when the time of 
construction came — they would actually be obliged to provide a significant amount 
of manpower and monetary contributions that “los Afros de Cala Cala” could not pos- 
sibly provide by themselves.’ Finally, Victor also made a point of emphasizing the 
close and ongoing relationships between Cala Cala and Nogalani in many aspects 
of economic, social, religious and political life. In short, he argued for regarding 
“la comunidad cocalera” (community of coca farmers) as the collective with common 
activities and interests that the PNTC proposed as the beneficiary of the project. 
Roberto and Victor’s disagreement vividly exemplifies what is at stake when 
trying to determine what horizon of community ought to be the guiding principle 
for collective efforts. Whereas Roberto openly embraced discourses of Afrobolivian 
cultural particularity, Victor paid more attention to local entanglements blurring 
the boundaries between allegedly homogenous cultural and ethnic collectives. Ro- 
berto’s point was backed up by the PNTC's fundamental interest in ‘Afrobolivian 
culture’ and he could draw from the well-known discourses of Afrobolivian iden- 
tity politics. To support his view, he also often cited the Bolivian Constitution and 
its method of presenting discrete pueblos as the fundamental units of social orga- 
nization. Victor’s take on the subject, on the contrary, was more grounded in the 
local situation of close entanglements between Afrobolivian and non-Afrobolivian 
parts of the population. As such, his view resonated directly with the PNTC’s aim 
to foster projects through collectives defined by territory and common activities 
and interests. The practical challenges Cala Cala’s inhabitants were facing in those 
moments mirror one of the fundamental contradictions of Bolivias current pluri- 
national moment, namely the assumption that el pueblo Afroboliviano is an “entity” 
occupying a specific territory and sharing common activities and similar interests. 
People in Cala Cala had to find a way to balance the PNTC’s legal and conceptual 
requirements with local social practice while at the same time keeping the project 
within the control of a group that they considered the legitimate administrators of 
an “Afroboliviar” cultural center. In community meetings, it was decided to found a 
Tourism Association (Asociación Turística) that would serve as the ETC’s representa- 
tion vis-a-vis the PNTC and would organize the tasks the community’s inhabitants 
had to fulfill in order for the project to be put into practice. People agreed that Ro- 
berto and Victor, who had organized the first negotiations with the PNTC and who 
were considered ‘Afrobolivian leaders, should be named as members of the asso- 
ciations board of directors. As a third member of the board, people agreed to Celia, 
an Aymara women from Nogalani who at that time also served as a member of the 
municipal council of the nearby town of Coripata. Her appointment was mostly ex- 
plained in strategic terms since she was said to have good connections in municipal 


3 In total, the PNTC required the beneficiary community to make a contribution (in money and 
manpower) covering one third of the total cost of the project. 
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politics. Reservations against appointing an Aymara individual to the board were 
mitigated by the fact that she was considered by many people from Cala Cala to be 
“friendly” towards the claims of Afrobolivians (“es una amiga de la comunidad”). In- 
cluding her secured the legal backing of the sindicato in the early stages of planning 
when the Tourism Association had not yet obtained legal credentials and Roberto 
and Victor hoped it would also help them secure Nogalani’s support in the future. 
In fact, Celia’s presence on the board proved to be highly valuable, not only for her 
contacts in municipal politics, but also due to her personal experience with regard 
to the formalities of Bolivian legality. For example, Celia’s expertise was crucial in 
documenting all the decisions that had been taken in informal gatherings in order 
to meet legal requirements. Celia’s presence on the board, however, must also be 
considered an important concession to the sindicato of Nogalani, securing access to 
information and participation for the community beyond “los Afros de Cala Cala.” 

Cala Cala’s application for funds was presented to the PNTC in April 2015. Bey- 
ond the documents testifying to the organizational structure and the legitimacy of 
the leadership of the Tourism Association, it included the signatures and photoco- 
pies of the identity documents of “los Afros de Cala Cala” that Roberto had compiled 
on his list. It was furthermore accompanied by a written promise from the sindicato 
in Nogalani to support the construction with manpower from all comunarios, plus 
a certificate that ensured that the Asociación de Turismo could provide the necessary 
land to build the Casa Cultural and take legal ownership of it. What is more, Ca- 
la Cala’s leaders also obtained and included a statement of commitment from the 
mayor's office in Coripata to provide cement for the construction. 

In order to make all this work, Cala Cala had to mobilize support through diffe- 
rent channels, appealing to different but essentially entangled horizons of commu- 
nity. “Los Afros de Cala Cala” were, on paper, the beneficiaries of the project. Although 
territorially dispersed, they were present as a list of individuals backed by photo- 
copies of their identity documents. The cocalero community contributed by way of 
offering the legal backing of the local sindicato, as well as a contribution of labor to 
Cala Calas efforts. Finally, a regional political institution (the Municipio de Coripata) 
offered some assistance in providing cement. The task of assembling the network 
of support the project required challenged people in Cala Cala in various ways. 
Conceptually, it demanded that Cala Caleños imagine the organizational structu- 
re, purview and function of an organization based on an Afrobolivian ethnoracial 
collective. Secondly, it meant adjusting this organization to the requirements of the 
nationally organized tourism program. Moreover, it required obtaining support for 
the project among those people of Nogalani who had no direct attachment to the 
Afrobolivian cause, but who were nevertheless crucial for many practical aspects 
of the plan. In sum, it required Cala Caleños to develop an interpretation of their 
reality that would meet the requirements of plurinational identity politics filtered 
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through the PNTC, while simultaneously being sensitive to local ways of defining 
and organizing community. 

The balancing act of bridging the gap between the two horizons of commu- 
nity worked fairly well within the confines of the project. Roberto and Víctor, for 
instance, decided to put their different perspectives aside for the sake of the pro- 
ject and sought to combine concepts, discourses and organizational logics in a way 
that would help advance the project. However, beyond the specific context, in which 
everybody in the community was quite happy about the project due to the fact that 
the application had been successful, the initiative also sparked debate and unco- 
vered latent conflict. For example, many people in Cala Cala did not interpret the 
composition of the directors (two people from Cala Cala and one from Nogala- 
ni) of the Asociación de Turismo in such a positive light. I have presented this as an 
instance of pragmatically reconciling local sensibilities with strategic and legal re- 
quirements, a view most people in Cala Cala shared. Others, however, argued that 
Aymara people from Nogalani had again managed to obtain a share of an organi- 
zation and project that did not belong to them. In this context, people explicitly 
mentioned rivalries dating back to the land reform period in the 1950s. The expli- 
cit framing of the project as “Afrobolivian” emphasized divisions of ‘us’ and ‘them, 
of identity and difference, and gave these additional resonance (Eidson et al. 2017; 
Schlee 2008). Moreover, by granting the category “Afrobolivian” such a fundamental 
role in allocating significant material resources and thus raising the stakes signifi- 
cantly, stories of conflict and competition were provided with an updated reference 
and ethnic framing (Brubaker 2002:173). Unfair treatment, discrimination and ine- 
quality are often linked with ethnic stereotypes that are re-activated in such con- 
texts. Alison Spedding (1994) describes intra-community rivalries and factionalism 
at length in her excellent ethnography of the Yungas. Comparing her findings to 
my data shows great similarities. What is decidedly different from her study and 
others (Léons 1978; Spedding 1994), however, is the fact that I have found ethnora- 
cial categories to be explanatory features of these conflicts. Similar to the Brazilian 
case described by French (2009:13), the “experience of new or revised ethnoracial 
identities” — in this case filtered through the logics of the tourism project — trans- 
forms notions of community, belonging and the interpretation of past and present 
conflict. 


What are we going to show the tourists? Or: cataloging culture and the 
conceptual space of Afrobolivianity in the Yungas 


During my stay in Cala Cala, the tourism project became the most important con- 
text in which identity, difference and concepts of community were negotiated. On 
the one hand, Cala Cala’s encounter par excellence with plurinationality meant that 
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a focus on ethnoracial differences between clearly defined entities (pueblos) clashed 
with alternative visions of social relationships within the community. The project 
thus reflected the tendencies I have described with regard to the changing mea- 
nings of ethnoracial identifications in the context of Bolivias plurinational re-foun- 
ding in chapter 5. On the other hand, the project also highlighted another process, 
which I discussed in chapter 7 with regard to the elaboration of regionally specific 
school curricula (curriculos regionalizados). Not only did the project propagate the 
salience of exclusive ethnoracial identifications and corresponding entities, it al- 
so inspired people in Cala Cala to compile a list of objective criteria for identifying 
those entities. Cala Cala’s inhabitants engaged with the latter question when trying 
to determine what kind of activities for tourists they would offer as an Afrobolivian 
community.’ Fundamental to the whole project was the idea that the Casa Cultural 
would be a shelter for tourists interested in getting to know “la cultura Afrobolivia- 
na” over the course of several days. So a question arose as to what the community 
could offer in order to entertain visitors for a number of days. With my participati- 
on and after some deliberation that also included the opinions of urban Cala Caleños 
(for example one of Roberto’s daughters who had studied Tourism in Cochabamba 
for a few semesters), Cala Cala’s tourism coordinators set out to elaborate a draft 
plan for hosting tourists. For this purpose, they set up a meeting with all the in- 
terested community members, invited me as an ‘expert’ and presented their plans 
for the tourism package. They had already been made familiar with the basics of 
the IDB’s general strategy and major buzzwords like “development with identity,” 
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“living cultural heritage,” “ethnic groups,” “aboriginal peoples,” “remote and isola- 
ted,” “retain and preserve.” Filtered through the PNTC and Bolivias Viceministerio de 
Turismo, these basic assumptions concerning what the project was all about heavily 
influenced the way people set out to conceptualize their program. Following the 
PNTC’s guidelines that highlight first and foremost the Yungas’ “lush landscape” 
that resembles an “earthly paradise,” as well as the region's particularities in terms 
of population (“Afro-Bolivians managed to establish themselves in this region [...] 
as a plus to the tourist attraction of the place” [Ministerio de Culturas y Turismo 
- Viceministerio de Turismo 2017]), the coordinators of the tourism association 
discussed the community’s potential in terms of natural beauty and ‘cultural tra- 
ditions.* The equation of cultural and natural assets was something I found highly 


problematic, yet the PNTC’s assumption that landscape and culture are to some 


4 Initially, also taking hints from the PNTC guidelines that prioritize “Turismo de Aventura” 
(mountain biking, canoeing, paragliding and the like) in the Yungas region, they thought 
about adding a sporting aspect to their package. Due to the lack of experience with any of 
the aforementioned activities and the lack of funding for, say, acquiring mountain bikes, the 
deliberations quickly focused on natural beauty and cultural traditions as the most important 
aspects of the program. 
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degree phenomena of the same order was never questioned in the meetings. The 
attendance of Cala Calas residents was fairly limited and after the initial meeting 
it was mostly Roberto, Víctor and me (serving as a scribe since mine was the only 
computer available in the community) drafting the description of the project. 

Roberto and Víctor quickly agreed on certain places that could be interesting 
for tourists, such as hiking paths, natural river basins and hills with nice panoramic 
views. In terms of defining appealing aspects of “Afrobolivian culture and traditi- 
on” the first element (elemento cultural) that people thought of was the Afrobolivian 
dance saya. This is not surprising given the central role of saya in the Afrobolivi- 
an cultural revitalization movement and in most representations of Afrobolivian 
culture, addressed in preceding chapters. However, and in spite of the repeated 
reference to saya as the most emblematic and most important cultural element of 
the Afrobolivian people of Cala Cala, saya hardly plays a role in Cala Cala's everyday 
life as an actual practice. When I left the community in mid-2017 after long stret- 
ches of fieldwork adding up to almost 12 months, I departed without ever having 
witnessed a saya performance by the community’s residents. Nevertheless it was 
agreed that besides taking the tourists hiking and swimming, Cala Cala would offer 
visitors the opportunity to experience Afrobolivian culture and tradition through 
saya. 

Another element people in Cala Cala considered suitable for touristic exploitati- 
on was “el Matuasi,” the ruins of the casa de hacienda (the landowner’s mansion and 
administrative building prior to the 1952 Revolution) located in Cala Cala. Being 
an independent estate up until its integration into the larger hacienda of Nogalani 
around the end of the 19' century, Cala Cala had its own casa de hacienda located 
near the village church roughly at the geographic center of the settlement. Only 
ruins remain of the once grand mansion and the whole area is covered by thick 
vegetation. Yet el Matuasi is an important physical remnant of what Cala Caleños 
consider a particular aspect of their history. Interestingly, Roberto and Victor both 
thought of it as a remnant of the past that said something about a specifically Afro- 
bolivian part of history. Rather than representing common Yungueño rural history 
and the exploitation of peones (hacienda laborers) at the hands of the landowning 
elite, el Matuasi was framed as a reminder of “black slavery” (“esclavitud de los Afros”). 
As I discussed in chapter 6, referring to narratives of slavery has become an in- 
creasingly important form of Afrobolivian engagement with diasporic frames of 
history and belonging. In Cala Cala, where connections to the wider African Dia- 
spora are otherwise seldom made, the framing of el Matuasi as a reminder of “black 
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slavery” situated Cala Caleños within a transnational framework of diasporic iden- 
tity politics.? 

As things turned out in the end, however, Cala Cala’s efforts at making sense 
of their lifestyles by means of a tour for visitors were eclipsed by an unexpected 
change and the advent of a much larger project. 


Interpreting Afrobolivian culture 


Before even one tourist visited Cala Cala’s Casa Cultural Afro, events took an unex- 
pected turn that would change the course of the project significantly, exacerbate 
some of the underlying conflicts within the wider comunidad (and also in Cala Cala 
internally) and take the issue of compiling and adequately representing Afroboli- 
vian culture to a completely different level. Cala Calas very particular and small 
touristic endeavor, as I have described it in the sections above, already served to 
illuminate the workings and impacts of international cooperation, development 
discourse and categories and their interaction with local ways of belonging and or- 
ganizing community relations. In 2017, in addition to overseeing the final prepara- 
tions to start operating Cala Cala’s Casa Cultural Afro, people had become involved 
in a much larger project. In an area located geographically between the settlements 
of Cala Cala and Nogalani that locals refer to as Bella Vista or Vaqueria, a huge buil- 
ding had been erected in close proximity to the community school and soccer fields 
and I soon learnt that this was the Centro de Interpretación de la Hoja de Coca, Café de 
Altura y Cultura Afroboliviana (Center of Interpretation of the Coca Leaf, High Alti- 
tude Coffee and Afrobolivian Culture).* According to statements from employees 


5 On notions of “Africa, the African Diaspora and transnational identity politics in Latin Ame- 
rica see (Matory 2005; Rahier 2012a; Wade 2006b; Wade 2006a; Yelvington 2001; Yelvington 
2006). 

6 When | left Cala Cala in mid-2015 there was no talk of building this center in Bella Vista. 
During my occasional exchanges with people from the community during the year 2016, | 
heard no mention ofthe project and was puzzled to find the infrastructure almost completely 
finished in early 2017. Upon my return to Cala Cala, people were only waiting for the center's 
equipment to arrive. Originally, the center had been designed to be located in the nearby 
village of Coripata. As far as the story in Cala Cala goes, Nogalani sindicato leaders seized 
the opportunity to build the Centro in Bella Vista when they heard of problems concerning 
the property rights of the construction site in Coripata, and without having had any say in 
the initial design, concept or thematic focus of the project, were awarded the infrastructure. 
During my stay | was able to document several visits from technical commissions in La Paz, 
speak to the people in charge at the PNTC and the Viceministerio de Turismo (Vice Ministry of 
Tourism), as well as participate in the first official visit of the vice minister of tourism who 
arrived in April 2017 with a commission to oversee final preparations for the inauguration 
ceremony to be held in 2017 (see my description of the event in the introduction). 
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of both the PNTC and the Viceministerio de Turismo, a Centro de Interpretación is a mu- 
seum whose concept is based on participatory engagement of the visitors with the 
topic of the exhibition and the objects displayed. The centers are designed to pro- 
vide people with an interpretation of the topics in question through a combination 
of material exhibits, guided tours and interactive engagement with the contents. 
Since most people in Cala Cala most commonly referred to the Centro de Interprec- 
tación as “el museo,” I asked people at the PNTC and at the Viceministerio de Turismo 
what distinguishes a Centro de Interpretación from a museum. Besides referring to 
the rulebook definition cited above, one PNTC representative told me that they de- 
cided to avoid the term “museum” since people would then expect to be able to see 
“important historical artefacts” (“artefactos hístoricos importantes”) which, in his view, 
most communities where such centers were built are not able to provide. 

The center's concept is interesting for various reasons. The three topics the cen- 
ter singled out for “interpretation” (coca, coffee and Afrobolivian culture) and the 
way they are represented tell us a great deal about how the Yungas and their society 
and economy are viewed through the lens of plurinationality. Through the center's 
exhibition, Afroboliviano is singled out as the most salient and relevant culturally 
constituted category of difference in the Yungas. This is especially striking in con- 
trast to earlier depictions ofthe region. The widespread opinion prevalent until well 
into the 1980s was that Afrobolivian culture was in fact on the verge of obliteration 
due to acculturation to the Aymara culture of the Yungas (Pizarroso Cuenca 1977). 
Nowadays, however, statements like this one from a tourism leaflet on the Yungas 
are ubiquitous: “In actuality, peasants [campesinos] and Afrobolivians live and work 
together for the productive development of the region.”” As we can see, the logic 
and rhetoric of such statements separates Afrobolivians from the rest of society — 
juxtaposing the categories peasant and Afrobolivian. Aymara culture, on the other 
hand, is not seen as something playing a role in social differentiation in the Yungas 
by the initiators of the project. Afrobolivianity is thus granted a special place in the 
cultural geography of the Yungas and of plurinational Bolivia more generally. 

When Roberto first showed me the center right after my arrival it was alrea- 
dy equipped with the information panels on Afrobolivian culture, coffee and coca 
cultivation. When I asked him who had designed the panels he told me that “el 
arquitecto” had brought them and that he did not know who had written the text, 
selected the photos or compiled the information. He could not tell me how and by 
whom certain very important decisions regarding the exhibition were made. Neit- 
her he nor any individual from Cala Cala was involved in determining what topics 
would be addressed, nor in determining how they would be presented or what ‘in- 
terpretation’ of Afrobolivian Culture the center would provide. Some weeks later, 


7 “Actualmente tanto campesinos como Afrobolivianos viven y trabajan conjuntamente en el desarrollo 
productivo de la región.” 
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officials at the Viceministerio de Turismo told me that the panels, as well as the pho- 
tographs and the entire “guía museográfica,” i.e. the basic concept of the exhibition, 
had been designed by an independent consultant. Even though the documentation 
I was able to consult at the Viceministerio de Turismo suggested that there ought to 
be workshops - first in order to compile information and then to present the guía 
museográfica to community members and discuss its adequacy — no such workshop 
had taken place in Cala Cala and the residents of the community first laid eyes on 
the content of the museum when everything was finished. 

The exhibition features panels on Afrobolivian history in colonial times (ent- 
itled: “de Potosí a los Yungas), during the Republic and the National Revolution of 
1953 (“Tiempos de hacienda”). Furthermore, there are panels on Afrobolivian culture 
and religion (“La cultura Afroboliviana” and “La cultura, la religión Afroboliviana”), Afro- 
bolivian knowledge in medicine (“Saberes Afrobolivianas en medicina”), Afrobolivian 
dress (“La vestimienta Afroboliviana”), Afrobolivian hairstyles (“Las Pichicas y seques”), 
Afrobolivian soccer players (“Afrobolivianos y la selección nacional, El legado de Ramiro 
Castillo”), saya and its instruments (“La saya Afroboliviana,” “La construcción de instru- 
mentos musicales, instrumentos de la saya y su materia prima”). Additionally, there are 
some photographs, mainly of saya dancers, ornamenting the walls of the center. 
The information included in the exhibition is very basic and provides a very ge- 
neral overview of what is considered important regarding Afrobolivians, and the 
panels hardly contain any information on local specificities. Since the Centro de 
Interpretación was a top-down project, it reflected basic notions of Afroboliviani- 
ty articulated in the national context, rather than locally grounded particularities 
important for “los Afros de Cala Cala.” 

According to the references on the panels, the information regarding ‘Afrobo- 
livian culture’ was derived mainly from three written sources: The main thread of 
the exhibition follows the Registro de Saberes y conocimientos del Pueblo Afroboliviano 
(Registry of wisdom and knowledge of the Afrobolivian people) published by the 
Minsterio de Educación and elaborated under the supervision of the Consejo Nacional 
Afroboliviano (CONAFRO), the Instituto de Lengua y Cultura Afroboliviana (ILC-AFRO) 
and the Consejo Educativo del Pueblo Afroboliviano (CEPA). All of these institutions 
- CONAFRO, ILC-AFRO, and CEPA - are important actors shaping Afrobolivian 
interaction with the state and thus rely heavily on the articulated notion of Afrob- 
olivianity circling around the idea of pueblos. The Registro de Saberes y conocimientos 
del Pueblo Afroboliviano is probably the most palpable representation of the pervasive 
tendency of cataloging, formalization and homogenization of Afrobolivian culture. 
This document serves as a guideline for government agencies, development actors 
and the general public when dealing with anything concerning el pueblo Afrobolivia- 
no. Thus the elements listed in this document also became the guiding principles of 
the exhibition. Besides taking cues for relevant topics and basic information from 
the “Registro de Saberes,” the exhibition draws on two additional sources, each pro- 
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blematic in their own way. Juan Angola's “Raíces de un Pueblo” (Angola Maconde 2000) 
is a book thoroughly grounded in Yungas ethnography, yet when addressing Afro- 
bolivian cultural distinctiveness it remains largely speculative, establishing analo- 
gies with African cultures’ that are dubious at least (Angola Maconde 2000: 17-23). 
In the same vein, Martín Balliviárs (Ballivián 2015) work on Afrobolivian culture, 
saya and the hacienda period sometimes sounds more like an invocation of African 
cultural roots than a substantiated analysis and is therefore, likewise, to be treated 
with caution as a source for an exhibition. 

As for the saya pictures, I later found out just how these pictures came to figure 
so prominently in the exhibition. When I obtained the document containing all the 
information on the exhibition from the PNTC, it listed links to internet pages as 
the sources of the images. Indeed, a quick cross-check showed that almost all of 
the pictures I had seen on the panels in Cala Cala's Centro de Interpretación could be 
found on the first two result pages of a Google image search with the keywords 
“saya afroboliviana.” Upon seeing those pictures on most of the panels and the pho- 
tographs adorning the walls of the exhibition hall for the first time, people from 
Cala Cala immediately remarked that most of the photographs did not show Cala 
Cala’s saya, but groups from Coroico, La Paz and Chicaloma. Given the import- 
ance of local variation in terms of saya, this was a serious issue and many people 
demanded that the pictures be taken down and replaced. In a similar vein, people 
complained about the saya outfits that the PNTC had brought from La Paz for exhi- 
bition on mannequins (see fig. 1 in the introduction). The garments had been styled 
according to photographs and thus looked very similar to outfits found among La 
Paz-based saya groups, rather than the less ostentatious outfits Cala Caleños are 
used to. 

The fact that the planners of the exhibition had not consulted with people from 
Cala Cala before and during the designing of the center was heavily criticized on a 
number of occasions. Following the discussions and complaints, in internal mee- 
tings, informal conversations and in conversations with PNTC personnel, I got the 
impression that there was more at stake than the replacement of certain pictures 
and the correction of small errors. Woven into the criticism of those very obvious 
and superficial mistakes, people voiced their concerns over the general thread of the 
exhibition. The faults of many parts of the exhibition brought to the fore what was 
tacitly present: a certain unease many people felt when faced with an objectified 
image of what was considered their culture. For me, one of the decisive moments 
in the process of what it meant to deal with the Centro de Interpretación for people 
in Cala Cala was a meeting in which the architect responsible for the interior of 
the infrastructure explained to Roberto and Víctor how he wanted Cala Calas saya 
drums to be part of the exhibition. He informed them they were required to deliver 
Cala Cala’s saya drums (cajas) to the museum in order for them to be part of the 
exhibition. In exchange, the PNTC would provide the community with at least four 
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brand new drums. Those new drums would serve for drumming in order to show 
the visitors how saya is played and could also be used by visitors to try drumming 
as part of their interactive experience in the Centro. “Ihe old ones will not be played 
anymore,” the architect concluded. The matter-of-fact tone and the complete lack 
of discussion of the issue struck me as quite remarkable. Although Roberto stron- 
gly opposed the idea that Cala Cala's cajas should rightfully belong to a museum, 
depriving the community of access to them, he did not object to the architect's plan 
on the spot. In conversations with me he repeatedly stated that he was absolute- 
ly sure that his opinion on the subject represented the majority within Cala Cala. 
Consequently, he was shocked find the cajas in the exhibition room on the day of 
an official visit by a delegation from La Paz, since he had even the night before 
stated that in his eyes there was absolutely no way the old cajas would end up on 
the wall of the center. It was Victor — at whose house the drums were stored — who 
had brought the drums to the museum. Again, neither Roberto, nor any other Cala 
Caleños objected on the spot and Víctor's unilateral decision was not questioned. 
Later, Roberto remarked that he did not consider the issue of the drums resolved 
and that he would prefer that the original drums remain in the hands of the com- 
munity, while equipping the museum only with newly crafted ones. It remains to 
be seen how the issue of the drums is resolved in practice. Yet it is undeniable that 
Cala Cala's Afrobolivian population is facing a powerful impetus towards objec- 
tifying their cultural practices and fixing them as ‘tradition and ‘heritage.’ While I 
have addressed this trend as part of my discussion of the pitfalls of folklorization in 
abstract terms, here we are talking of literally attaching the drums to the wall, re- 
moving them from cultural practice and reducing them to the role of representing 
Afrobolivian tradition in a museum.® 


Reifying Afrobolivianity through infrastructure: the Centro de 
Interpretación as built identity politics 


Whereas radio broadcasts on (indigenous) rights, the circulation of government 
leaflets highlighting cultural diversity, as well as the recurring references to pue- 
blos, identity and culture in workshops and campaigns directed at Afrobolivians 
are often momentary and volatile in their outcomes, the Centro de Interpretación gi- 
ves the plurinational perspective on diversity and culture a material expression and 


8 In mid-2018, | was told by Roberto's eldest son that Roberto is busy making drums for the mu- 
seum. This suggests to me that his perspective eventually prevailed and that he volunteered 
to craft the additional drums. 
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presence.’ This presence goes beyond documents, action plans, and laws. If many 
of the examples of the pervasive presence of identity politics and the circulation of 
plurinational ideas regarding the functioning of Bolivian society I have discussed 
throughout this book largely remain in the realm of the discursive, the Casa Cultural 
and the Centro de Interpretación are almost excessively material results of the state's 
outlook on culture and society. The sheer size of the buildings and the somewhat 
out-of-place modernist design make them stand out in the Yungas landscape as 
beacons of the new plurinational age. This is certainly, at least in part, intended 
by the designers and planners of such infrastructure who wish to highlight their 
impact and activities for everybody to see. The question then is what these buil- 
dings represent and how they come to affect how people interpret their world and 
their position within that world. When once I was waiting for a car to take me from 
Arapata (a town located on the opposite mountain ridge) to Cala Cala, a woman ap- 
proached me and asked me where I was going. When I told her that I was waiting 
for someone to take me to Cala Cala, she asked me if I knew what those orange 
buildings were that could be discerned even at considerable distance. I told her that 
it was the Casa Cultural Afro Cala Cala, a shelter and cultural center for tourists, to 
which she replied, smiling: “Entonces han hecho construir eso con los Rubios” (“So they 
built this with the Blondes”). Los Rubios (lit. the Blondes) is a common way to play- 
fully refer to Afrobolivians, particularly among the non-Afrobolivian population of 
Coripata (see also Equipo CIPCA 1977:122). The Casa Cultural and the Centro de Inter- 
pretación thus inscribe plurinational logics into the territory for everybody to see. 
The mere presence of the building reminds the people in and around the comunidad 
of the presence of Afrobolivians and the alleged importance of Afrobolivian culture 
as a feature of social differentiation. Discourses on Afrobolivian cultural particu- 
larity have found material confirmation and reification through the presence of 
the buildings. Without even considering the details of the exhibitions, the Centro 
de Interpretación makes a powerful statement in terms of what the state considers 
relevant collective subjects and categories in the context of the Yungas. Most Afro- 
bolivian inhabitants interpreted this statement in a very positive light. For most, it 
was empowering to be singled out, “finalmente reconocidos” (“finally recognized”) and 
represented as a relevant cultural collective. The emphasis on Afrobolivian culture 
was generally seen as a timely recognition by the state that Afrobolivians ‘exist’ (i.e. 
recognized as a culturally distinct entity) and an important aspect of the recogni- 
tion Afrobolivian organizations have so long been struggling for. 

Recognition and representation comes at a price, however. What is represented 
in the exhibition is often not directly controlled by people from Cala Cala, and the 
Afrobolivianity depicted in the exhibition is a highly generic one, suffering from 


9 The presence of anthropologists researching Afrobolivianity can be considered another mo- 
mentary factor in this regard. 
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the general fallacies of the plurinational view of Bolivian reality and the homoge- 
nizing force of Afrobolivianity as a political and legal concept. Interestingly, and 
although the center is focused on Afrobolivian ‘culture, the exhibition also reifies 
racialized images and stereotypes about Afrobolivians. It features a statue that is 
intended to depict an Afrobolivian coffee cultivator (see fig. 1 in the introduction) 
which gives people a material phenotypical reference for how an Afrobolivian ought 
to look in the eyes of the planners. Given the complicated relationship between the 
denominations negro and Afroboliviano and with that the varying influence of phe- 
notype, race and ethnicity for discourses on Afrobolivian identity, it is interesting 
that a negro is posited as most representative in this regard. This not only shows the 
continuing importance of phenotype, but also exemplifies the images of Afroboli- 
vians circulating in Bolivia more generally. People did not generally comment on 
this statue and it received significantly less attention than the parts on ‘culture’ and 
‘tradition.’ The only comment on it that I recall came from Roberto, who remarked 
that he would have chosen to make the nose flatter, since a “true negro” (“un negro 
verdadero”), in his view, doesn't have such a pointy nose. 


Conclusion 


Cala Cala’s venturing into the world of community tourism catapulted its inha- 
bitants into a web of relations including the Interamerican Development Bank, 
Bolivian central government institutions, regional political brokers and sindicato 
leaders. Their initial engagement with the PNTC led to a series of occasions whe- 
re members of the community debated questions of culture, community, develop- 
ment, economic necessity and interethnic relations. The conceptual framework that 
they engaged through these encounters relies on an eclectic mixture of transnatio- 
nal development logics (efficiency, transparency and formalization), plurinational 
perspectives on cultural diversity, collective rights and discrete group boundaries. 
Local perspectives on collective identity and alternative ways of organizing social 
relations in the comunidad also shaped these encounters. At times, the logics of the 
tourism program clashed with perceptions of specific individuals in the commu- 
nity as well as causing difficulties with regard to practical issues of organizing the 
project. 

Given the unexpected turn the engagement with tourism took through the con- 
struction of the Centro de Interpretación, the project shifted in focus and some fric- 
tions already present in the initial scheme were exacerbated. On the one hand, 
being largely a top-down project with little participation from within the com- 
munity, the influence of the overarching conceptual framework of plurinationality 
increased. The exhibitions perspective on Afrobolivians is even more firmly groun- 
ded in plurinational ID-ology and a notion of Afrobolivianity articulated nationally. 
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Cala Cala’s specificities are largely absent from the exhibition and the Afrobolivia- 
nity that is represented in the exhibition is highly generic. Its primary sources are 
documents and publications crafted under the influence of the plurinational goal 
of cataloging the culture of clearly bounded pueblos. I have analyzed the contra- 
dictions of this process at length in chapter 7. The Centro de Interpretación is thus 
a striking example of how those logics reach the local contexts and how they are 
engaged by people. 

Moving beyond the aspects that the planners of the project associate with the 
idea of a Centro de Interpretación (i.e. a specific novel museological approach direc- 
ted at the visitors) it is fruitful to inquire into the “interpretations” of the world 
the Centro and its exhibition proposes to the people in Cala Cala. First of all, its 
interpretation of the Yungas explicitly singles out three elements: coca, coffee and 
Afrobolivian culture.'” Thus Afrobolivianity is marked as a consequential category 
of collective identification. In this context, what the exhibition does not explicitly 
name is also important: Aymara culture, which is not explicitly represented as sa- 
lient or consequential in the Yungas context. Moreover, the exhibition specifically 
focuses on Afrobolivian ‘culture, thereby adhering to a very particular notion of 
Afrobolivianity that is not uncontested, as I have shown in chapter 6. What is more, 
the center offers an interpretation of what ‘culture is: a discrete list of elements (see 
chapter 7), mainly saya, represented through material objects (the drums), through 
photographs and through performances within the space of the museum. In a way, 
the project also highlights what the plurinational state thinks about the question 
of where ‘culture’ belongs. Although there are references to lived culture (“culturas 
vivas”), the fact that the architect expected people in Cala Cala to give their drums 
to the museum is quite telling. Cala Cala’s most important material expression of 
Afrobolivian ‘culture’ should belong to the museum, where it is to be preserved 
as patrimony. Moreover, there are less explicit aspects and interpretations to be 
found in the museum. I have hinted at the racialized imagery of the Afrobolivi- 
an coffee cultivator and have also mentioned the dark-skinned mannequins (see 
the opening vignette in the introduction) that are used to display the saya outfits. 
Thus, although emphasizing culture in explicit terms, the exhibition also perpetua- 
tes racialized notions of Afrobolivianity through the absent (i.e. unnamed) material 
presence of race (Wade, Deister, et al. 2014). 

Following James Clifford’s (2013) approach to indigeneity as a process of beco- 
ming through articulation, performance and translation, I argue that the Centro de 
Interpretación is an important site of the articulation, performance and translation 
of Afrobolivianity in Cala Cala. The exhibition of the Centro de Interpretación provi- 
des us with a concise summary of many of the elements that I have described as 


10  Forreasons of space, | cannot discuss the first two aspects, but will focus only on ‘Afrobolivian 
culture’ (“cultura Afroboliviana”). 
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important in the process of articulating Afrobolivianity in contexts of cultural re- 
vitalization, political activism and plurinational recognition. The center also serves 
as a privileged site where this particular notion of Afrobolivianity is performed. 
Although the project focuses on the performances directed at tourists, the perfor- 
mances of Afrobolivianity in the context of the center also engage people from the 
comunidad Nogalani and “los Afros de Cala Cala.” Finally, the element of translation 
is crucial. For people in Cala Cala, engaging with the Centro de Interpretación also 
means engaging with the apparent gap between local notions of what it means to 
be Afro, the Afrobolivianity the center depicts, as well as the expectations of experts 
and tourists. Recall the episode that I described in the ethnographic vignette in the 
introduction to this book. Prompted by the vice minister’s visit, Roberto explained 
what the saya drums, representing Afrobolivianity, meant to him. His performance 
failed to meet the expectations of the experts, who took their view as representative 
of what visitors will expect. In that particular moment, the performative translati- 
on of Roberto’s local, “intimate” Afrobolivianity into the plurinational idiom of the 
experts was not achieved. 

This last aspect points us towards an important characteristic of articulations 
and the collective identifications they engender. Articulations are always contested, 
processual and unfinished (Clifford 2013:61-62). They can be made, unmade and 
adopted within the social, cultural, economic and legal contexts they are embedded 
in (Schlee 2004). The contested nature of articulations and the particular plurina- 
tional perspective on collective identification becomes most apparent in my dis- 
cussion of the early stages of the project. When planning and conceptualizing the 
Casa Cultural Afro Cala Cala, people in Cala Cala had to find ways of accommodating 
the logics of the project within local perspectives and different horizons of com- 
munity. The heated debates on delimiting the beneficiaries of the project (“Who 
should (be allowed to) participate?”) among “los Afros de Cala Cala” point towards 
the contested nature of seemingly clear-cut boundaries of collectivity in Cala Ca- 
la. In the end, Cala Caleños resorted to translocal kinship ties (by including urban 
migrants from Cala Cala), as well as to broader overarching notions of collective 
belonging to la comunidad Nogalani (by relying on the support of the sindicato), in 
order to pursue the project. They thus simultaneously and interchangeably activa- 
ted different frames of collective belonging. On the one hand, a frame based on 
kinship and ethnoracial identification, and on the other a frame based on cross- 
cutting ties, integration and overarching similarities within Nogalani (Eidson et al. 
2017; Elwert 2002; Schlee 2008). 

I have analyzed the case of Cala Cala’s Casa Cultural Afro and the Centro de In- 
terpretación as a concrete example of the processes this study as a whole is con- 
cerned with. My discussion sheds light on a complex field of entangled practices 
and discourses. I have ethnographically explored how “legalized identities” (French 
2009) influence “we-group processes” (Elwert 2002) on the local level. I have high- 
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lighted how local notions of Afrobolivianity interact with plurinational groupism 
(Brubaker 2002), most clearly expressed in the concept of el pueblo Afroboliviano and 
its related notions of ‘culture.’ Beyond collective ethnoracial identifications — local 
or plurinational — an alternative perspective on community and belonging, name- 
ly the overarching comunidad cocalera rooted in practice (“cumplir función social,” see 
chapter 4) also plays a crucial role. The outcomes of the negotiations those encoun- 
ters engender cannot be prefigured. It must be noted, however, that if we perceive 
of articulation as a “process of social and cultural persistence [that] is political all 
the way” then we have to take into account that collective identifications are often 
negotiated “in power-charged, unequal situations” (Clifford 2013:61-62). Thus the 
agents of the plurinational machinery of ID-ology who are backed by law, as well 
as political and economic power and legitimized by technocratic knowledge, en- 
joy significant advantages when it comes to propagating their “interpretation” of 
Afrobolivianity. However, this does not preclude resistance and contestation. The 
evolving social and cultural practices of Afrobolivianity in Cala Cala constantly un- 
dermine and decenter the plurinational narrative of what it means to be Afro in 
contemporary Bolivia. 
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Shortly before 1 left Cala Cala for the last time in 2017, Roberto asked me if my 
stay had been “successful.” He asked me if I “had found what I was looking for” 
(“¿Encontraste lo que has buscado”). I told him that my time in Cala Cala had been 
enlightening in many ways and thanked him for his generous guidance, the time 
he and his family had shared with me, and their friendship. He then - just as he 
had innumerable times before — told me that he was exceptionally sad that I had 
not been able to witness a performance of saya in Cala Cala, despite the fact that 
we had talked so much about that topic. I told him that I would of course have 
liked to see him and the other Cala Caleños perform, but that he shouldn't worry. 
What I was interested in, I told him, was how people in Cala Cala live: how they 
spend their days, how they make a living, how they socialize and, ultimately, what 
they make of “being Afro.” 1 reminded him of the many conversations we had had in 
the context of the tourism project during which he would always ask me what was 


» a 


“interesting,” “unique” and “characteristic” about Cala Cala. Since on those occasi- 
ons he expected strategic advice from me with regard to the Afrobolivian tourism 
project, I always told him that he should try to approach this question by focu- 
sing on the possible expectations of tourists, as well as on the things he and his 
fellow comunarios do in everyday contexts. On this occasion, however, I decided to 
tell him that — as an anthropologist — I do not share the expectations of tourists. 
Consequently, I neither came to Cala Cala expecting to see a performance of saya, 
nor did I think of “being Afro” as exclusively based on saya. What is more, I told 
him, my anthropological perspective on culture in general and on Afrobolivians in 
particular is decidedly different from what the Constitution states, what the ‘ex- 
perts’ say or what the exhibition in the Centro de Interpretación portrays. He astutely 
captured the meaning of my improvised statement on Afrobolivianity and culture 
as contested, processual and inherently flexible phenomena, by replying: “So you're 
telling me that culture and lo Afro are like a journey [un caminar].” 1 told him that 


1 “Me haces entender que eso de la cultura, de lo Afro, entonces es un caminar” There is no single 
straightforward translation of his expression “un caminar” derived from the verb “caminar” 
meaning (to) walk, but also (to) wander and (to) travel. What he mainly wanted to express, | 
argue, was movement and process. 
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this is precisely what I meant, that culture, as well as “lo Afro” are not stable things or 
concepts but that they mean different things to different people in different places 
and contexts. 

The aim of this study was to trace the changing and contested meanings of 
“lo Afro” in contemporary Bolivia and to analyze the significance of Afroboliviani- 
ty in processes of collective identity formation and social differentiation. As a key 
aspect of these processes, I have identified the tension between a specific articula- 
tion of Afrobolivianity, which I have termed plurinational Afrobolivianity, and the 
practices of people like Roberto and other individuals who self-identify as Afrob- 
olivians. Approaching this key aspect as a tension, I do not wish to imply conflict 
or contradiction, since this tension is also productive, bridging different contexts 
of social and cultural practice and fostering exchange and interaction. I introdu- 
ced my study by pointing out how this tension shaped the atmosphere during the 
inspection visit to the newly constructed Centro de Interpretación and detailed its 
local ramifications through my case study in the preceding chapter. Roberto's sad- 
ness with regard to the ‘missing’ saya performance in Cala Cala and his worries 
that this would make my stay in Cala Cala and my understanding of Afrobolivia- 
nity somehow incomplete, is another example of it. Further hints at the inherent 
discursive and practical multidimensionality of Afrobolivianity are the sometimes 
uneasy relationship between racialized images of Afrobolivians and the ubiquitous 
references to culture as constitutive of Afrobolivianity. Moreover, although current 
political and legal discourse incessantly propagate this perspective, 21° century Bo- 
livian society cannot be conclusively described as characterized by the coexistence 
of discrete pueblos. In Cala Cala, “being Afro,” is not the only modality of ‘being and 
consequently also not the only way of experiencing and expressing identity and 
belonging. 

By focusing on this productive tension and through analyzing it in its different 
historical and ethnographic contexts, my study enriches the scholarship on Afro- 
bolivians in decisive ways. The existing literature emphasizes either the national 
(mostly political) dimension of Afrobolivianity or focuses on Afrobolivians as part 
of the comunidades cocaleras in the Yungas. The former approach often uncritical- 
ly adopts the concepts of political discourse and the rhetoric of activists and thus 
tends to overstate the salience of Afrobolivianity in local contexts. Proponents of 
the latter approach, in contrast, argue from the perspective of the comunidad cocale- 
ra in the Yungas. In their view, ethnic and/or indigenous identities are not salient 
in the Yungas, where identification as cocaleros prevails. Collective identifications 
as Afrobolivians are considered impositions from outside the local context. Afro- 
bolivianity, to their eyes, is a matter of urban-based activists and their strategic 
use of identity politics and is of no further significance. The contributions of both 
perspectives thus remain partial and fail to holistically explain Afrobolivianity and 
its inherent multidimensionality. 


Conclusion: “Eso de lo Afro, es un caminar” 


I have approached collective identifications and how they are deployed in pro- 
cesses of social differentiation in Cala Cala by drawing on perspectives proposed by 
Schlee (1997; 2004; 2008), Elwert (1995; 2002) and Brubaker (2002; 2014; Brubaker 
and Cooper 2000).” As I have shown, being Afrobolivian in Cala Cala is not merely 
a physical characteristic just as inconsequential for social organization as being 
tall or fat. It is also, however, not simply a matter of objectified cultural difference. 
Belonging to “los Afros de Cala Cala” fundamentally means being part of a collec- 
tive based on kinship ties in Cala Cala, as well as transcending the geographical 
boundaries of the community. The members of this collective furthermore ground 
their belonging in notions of shared local history and culture. Beyond Afrobolivia- 
nity, there are alternative frames for collective identification, mainly the processu- 
al notion of belonging to the comunidad cocalera by “performing a social function” 
(“cumplir función social”). 1 have argued that collective identifications as Afrobolivi- 
ans and as comunarios are not only complementary but intertwined. It is possible 
to identify as a comunario and as Afrobolivian simultaneously or interchangeably. 
It would be misleading to analyze the entanglements of Cala Caleños with Nogalani 
merely as cooperation in economic (within the coca economy) and political terms 
(through the sindicato). Coca plays a fundamental role as a “total social fact” (Sped- 
ding 1997) beyond the economy in Cala Cala. Similarly, the sindicato is not only an 
institution of political mobilization: in a way “it is the community” (Conzelman 
2007). 

However, neither Afrobolivianity nor identification as comunarios are stable 
identities. Their meaning is contested and their relationship to each other changes. 
These changes have to do with local processes, as well as with national and inter- 
national political and legal developments, and how they are experienced in local 
contexts. Besides pointing out changes in the local economy, namely the increased 
monetarization and individualization of the coca economy, my study focuses on 
the changing notions of Afrobolivianity that emerge in the context of Bolivia's 
plurinational conjuncture (Canessa 2012a; Farthing and Kohl 2014; Postero 2017; 
Schilling-Vacaflor, Brand, and Radhuber 2012). Drawing on James Clifford’s (2007; 
2013) suggestion to engage with indigeneity as an articulation, I have described the 
contested articulation of Afrobolivianity. As I was able to document, this articu- 
lation combines elements of indigenism (Niezen 2003) with influences stemming 
from the transnational discourses of the African Diaspora (Wade 2006b; Yelvington 
2001; 2006) as well as the language of citizenship (Canessa 2012b; Yashar 2005; Van 
Cott 2000). It is furthermore shaped by processes similar to those Jan Hoffmann 


2 For a recent attempt at synthesizing those approaches in order to develop a “comprehensive 
framework for the comparative analysis of collective identities and corresponding processes 
of identification” see Eidson et al. (2017). 
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French (2002; 2004; 2009) has described as “legalizing identities” in her study of a 
village in northeastern Brazil. 

Following important contributions in the field of the anthropology of Afro-Latin 
America (Anderson 2007; 2009; Greene 20074; 2007b; Ng’weno 2007; Restrepo 2004; 
2007), as well as in the study of indigeneity in Latin America (de la Cadena 2008; de 
la Cadena and Starn 2007b; Canessa 2007; 2012c; 2018; Goodale 2006; Halbmayer 
2011), I also inquired into the possible articulations and disjunctions of Afroboli- 
vianity and indigeneity with regard to what Shane Greene (20072) has described as 
Latin America’s “Afro-Indigenous Multiculturalisms.” Broadening my perspective 
beyond the commonplace association of indigenous people with ethnicity, culture 
and pre-Colombian roots and Afro-Latin Americans with race and a routed diaspo- 
ric identity (Wade 2010) made it possible to flesh out the discursive entanglements 
of the idioms of indigeneity and autochthony, as well as the idiom of diaspora in 
the articulation of Afrobolivianity. However, I would not go as far as Mark Ander- 
son, who coined the terms “Black Indigeneity” and “Indigenous Blackness” in his 
study of Garifuna communities in Honduras (Anderson 2009). Although the dis- 
cursive articulation of Afrobolivianity owes at least as much to indigeneity as it 
does to diaspora and blackness, and the legal status and political positioning of 
Afrobolivians is strikingly similar to that of indigenous people in Bolivia, Afrob- 
olivianity and indigeneity continue to be imagined as clearly separate modalities 
of belonging. If anything, the legalization (French 2009) of Afrobolivian and in- 
digenous identities in Bolivia has led to an even sharper distinction between the 
two categories. The constant denial of being in any way “like indigenous people” 
by Afrobolivian activists, as well as the widespread avoidance of terms like “Afro- 
Aymara” are a clear indicator of this. This has to do with the plurinational logics of 
recognition and representation that rely on the concept of pueblos, conceptualized 
as bounded, discrete, culturally homogenous and mutually exclusive entities. 

The influence of these logics is most clear in the political discourses of Afro- 
bolivian organizations, but also shapes notions of collectivity and culture more 
generally, especially since legal recognition has fueled efforts at cataloging and ca- 
tegorizing Afrobolivian culture. In order to benefit from the plurinational politics 
of recognition, activists positioned Afrobolivianity according to specific logics. It 
is important to note that those logics are not entirely new, despite the continuing 
insistence on the revolutionary character of the “process of change” (“el proceso de 
cambio”) and the groundbreaking importance of Bolivia’s re-founding as a pluri- 
national state in 2009 (Escobar 2010; Garcia Linera 2008; 2009). Their conceptual 
roots date back to indigenous mobilizations beginning in the 1970s, Bolivias enga- 
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gement with multiculturalism in the 1990s and the transnational political and legal 
discourse on indigenous people and indigenous rights.’ 

Starting out as a movement of Afrobolivian cultural revival based on the dance 
saya, the Movimiento Afro set in motion an important set of processes that have to be 
taken into consideration for the contemporary plurinational articulations of Afro- 
bolivianity. The very term Afroboliviano emerged from those efforts, as did the idea 
that Afrobolivianity was to be approached as a phenomenon beyond skin color. 
Racialized negros and negras were fundamentally repositioned as Afrobolivianos/as 
in Bolivia’s “structures of alterity” (Wade 2010). This culturalization of Afrobolivia- 
nity initially emerged from urban Afrobolivians. It went hand in hand with the 
establishment of a politicized Afrobolivianity. As a result of these processes, the 
contexts of expressing and experiencing Afrobolivianity also changed. For the gro- 
wing urban Afrobolivian population, Afrobolivianity was no longer rooted in vil- 
lage settings and in everyday practices in local contexts. Saya as cultural perfor- 
mance (Cohen 1993; Guss 2000; Parkin, Caplan, and Fisher 1996) and workshops as 
spaces for the articulation of collective identification became the primary contexts 
in which an increasingly “lite” Afrobolivianity (Canessa 2018; Grisaffi 2010) — relying 
more on key symbols and formal recognition of Afrobolivianity than on everyday 
cultural practice — was experienced and expressed. Recent developments include 
the judicialization of Afrobolivian activism and political rhetoric (Couso, Huneeus, 
and Sieder 2010; Sieder, Schjolden, and Angell 2005b; de Sousa Santos and César 
A Rodríguez-Garavito 2005), most clearly expressed in the proliferation of “rights 
talk” (Merry 2003). Moreover, I have described a process that I have termed the pue- 
blo-ization of Afrobolivianity. Similar to the processes described as an “ethnicizati- 
on of blackness” in Colombia (Ngweno 2007; Restrepo 2004; Wade 1995), notions of 
Afrobolivianity were fashioned according to the plurinational logics of pueblos. The 
pueblo-ization of Afrobolivianity inspired the foundation of a novel type of Afrobo- 
livian organization, the Consejo Nacional Afroboliviano (CONAFRO), designed accord- 
ing to the logics of indigenous mobilization in Bolivia. Pueblo-ization is not limited 
to the political and legal context, however. It increasingly shapes Afrobolivian sub- 
jectivities and notions of Afrobolivian culture, as 1 have shown in the context of 
cataloging and codifying Afrobolivian culture. 

In the last chapter I analyzed a concrete case from Cala Cala, where local noti- 
ons of community and belonging interact with broader conceptualizations of Afro- 
bolivianity that were shaped by Afrobolivian activism and plurinational ID-ology. 
In the context of these interactions, “los Afros de Cala Cala” are drawn into national 


3 As has been observed, for example, by Robert Albro (20104), the definition of “naciones y pue- 
blos indígena originario campesinos” in the Plurinational Constitution of 2009 is heavily influ- 
enced by the “United Nations Declaration on the Rights of Indigenous Peoples, as well as by 
ILO 169. 
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and transnational spaces of identity politics, legal recognition and cultural perfor- 
mance. Consequently, local processes of collective identification and social relati- 
ons are transformed. From cases like this, we can develop a better understanding of 
the phenomenon of collective identities and corresponding processes of identifica- 
tion by not only focusing on “re-identification,” that is, “alterations in the actor[s’] 
orientation, attitude, and behavior with reference to selected categories of identifi- 
cation,” but simultaneously taking into consideration what has been referred to as 
the “redefinition of categories of identity” (Eidson et al. 2017:342). The redefinition 
of categories of identity involves multiple processes such as strategic repositioning, 
changing political and legal circumstances, but also “largely unintended effects of 
the combined actions of multiple actors over several generations” (Eidson et al. 
2.017:342). In order to grasp the processes of redefinition and show how they are 
intertwined with processes of re-identification in social practice, I have proposed 
drawing on articulation theory (Clarke 2015; Clifford 2013; Hall 1985) and combi- 
ning it with actor-centered approaches to collective identifications (Eidson et al. 
2017; Schlee 2004; 2008). 

This study fills an ethnographic lacuna by documenting and analyzing the cul- 
tural practices and political discourses of Afrobolivians in a comprehensive man- 
ner, a topic that is underrepresented in anthropological writing on Bolivia. It also 
contributes to discussions of Bolivias plurinational conjuncture by adding a fresh 
perspective on the political and legal transformations in the country, transcending 
the focus on indigenous groups as the prototypical ‘others.’ In a broader compara- 
tive framework, my analysis of Afrobolivianity engages with the anthropology of 
Afro-Latin America, where the Bolivian case has not been systematically taken into 
consideration in debates on race and ethnicity, as well as with regard to the trans- 
formations of Afro/black identities in the context of transnational diaspora politics 
and Latin America’s Afro-indigenous multiculturalisms. Finally, my study suggests 
that combining actor-centered approaches to collective identification with theories 
of articulation can be a fruitful way to approach the subject of collective identities 
in Bolivia and Latin America, as well as on a global scale. 
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